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Prof. WILHELM GEIGER’S LETTER. 


To 

Shams- hl-Ullema DASTUR DARAB 
PESHOTAN SANJANA; b.a. 


My Dear Dastur, 

The present (commemorative )** volume is edited by 
your friends and admirers. As I hope that you will kind- 
ly count me among them, I am very sorry that, owing to 
various circumstances, I was not able to contribute to it 
a paper as a token of my high veneration for the eminent 
Avesta and ■ Pahlavi scholar, and of my grateful friendly 
feelings for the learned translator of my German book on 
the “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient 
Times.” May you, Shams-ul-Uliema, shine still many 
years on the Parsi community in India as well as on those 
who are interested in Iranian studies all over the world. 
With best greetings and wishes. 

Munchen, Germany, Sincerely yours, 

14th February 1924. WILH. GEIGER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

Shams-Ul-Ullema Dastur Darab Peshotan 

SANJANA, B.A., J.P. 

BY 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

4 Not a few distinguished fathers have had dis- 
tinguished sons ’ is an old saying, and the Parsi Community 
of Bombay is happy in being able to add a further illus- 
tration of this proverb by pointing to noteworthy ex- 
amples in the families of their own priests. 

In 1904 a band of Western scholars joined in con- 
tributing a series of articles for a volume prepared in 
memory of the late Shams-ul-Ullema Dastur Peshotanji 
Behramji Sanjana, M.A., Ph.D., whose name is well 
remembered. Now, twenty years later, a felicitous occa- 
sion arises for friends again to unite in bringing forward a 
dedicatory volume — this time in honour of the Dastur’s 
noted son, the distinguished High Priest and scholar, whose 
name graces the title-page of this collection of mono- 
graphs. They do this heartily as a token of esteem and 
as a mark of appreciation of his work. 

Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanj ana’s position in his 
high office of prelate and as a scholarly interpreter of 
the Zoroastrian Religion is too well-known to require a 
detailed record here. But I take this opportunity, as 
one of his oldest friends, to make at least some brief 
reference to his career and accomplishments. He comes 
of the worthiest stock, and the blood of a priestly line 
flows in his veins from an ancestry that points back to 
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who emigrated from Persia to India, centuries ago, 
found shelter and Ml freedom to worship their God, 
Ahura Mazda. 

Dastur Darab was born in Bombay 18th November, 
1857 ; so the City of the Beautiful Harbour may justly 
honour him as a son, while he owes to it in return both 
his education and his distinguished position. Darab’ s 
early scholastic training was received in the Elphinstone 
and Proprietary High Schools ; his higher education was 
gained at Elphinstone College, from which he was gra- 
duated in 1880 with the B.A. degree. A priest by 
vocation, he was likewise a scholar at heart, and this 
fact led Mm. to continue his studies for several years at 
the Sir Jamshedjee Jeejeebhoy Zartoshti Madressa, doing 
advanced work in Avestan and Pallia vi. His profici- 
ency in these subjects received special recognition at 
the hands of the Madressa authorities, who awarded him 
a Fellowship and a gold medal. Two years later the Uni- 
versity of Bombay also honoured him with one of its 
FellowsMps, appointing him likewise as an Examiner 
in Persian, adding Avestan and Pahlavi afterwards to 
the list ; and he has long kept up this connection with 
the University examinations. 

Besides carrying on his educational work at that 
period and fulfilling the duties of his religious office, he 
found time to take an active part in civic matters of com- 
munity interest. As a result of tMs the Government 
of Bombay, in 1888, elected him a Justice of the Peace, 
which title he still holds. His scholarly attainments, 
moreover, as shown already by several publications, won 
for him enrolment in some of the learned societies, in- 
cluding the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which he was elected a member in 1892. A 

- In 1894. at the ase of thirtv-seven. he was armointed 
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being deputy to his father, and on the latter’s death, 
in 1898, he succeeded to the office of Head Priest. 
Early in 1899 his own Madressa selected the Dastur as 
its Principal and assigned to him also a professorial chair 
in his chosen studies, which duties he has continued to 
perform along with those of his priestly charge. The 
Government of India, in the same year, 1899, recognised 
his learning by conferring upon him the title of Sharns- 
ul-Ullema, with a medal attesting the honour. The Par- 
see Community, moreover, has always accorded him abund- 
ant distinction in recognition of his meritorious services. 

Throughout his life the Shams-ul-Ullema has devoted 
himself to advancing the Zoroastrian Faith, not only 
as a priest and as a teacher, but also as a writer. A long 
list of articles, monographs, and separate volumes bears 
notable witness to this fact, as a glance at the appended 
Bibliography will show. It is particularly fitting and 
peculiarly touching to feel that his name will always be 
associated with that of his father in the monumental 
work of editing and translating the Dinkard. As early 
as the fifth volume in 1888, he had already begun to lend 
a helping hand by making the English version of the 
Pahlavi text, which his father had rendered into Gujarati. 
He continued to collaborate in the task until his parent’s 
death in 1898, and then carried on the burden alone, 
but with indefatigable energy, so that in 1922 the Din- 
kard series showed the goodly number of seventeen 
volumes. Only two more are now needed to render the 
edition- complete. 

Scholars in various parts of the world, and all his 
friends in India, will join warmly in hoping that his health 
and strength may remain unimpaired so as to enable him 
to finish these two volumes and then find time for still 
other publications, besides devoting himself with his 
wonted spirit and energy to the activities for which he 
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In presenting this book as a mark of regard, each of 
the contributors and all Ms other friends join, in wishing 
Dastur Darab the ancient Avestan wish and prayer that 

he may live with a 

and I may still further add : 




A. V. Williams Jackson, 

Columbia University, 

New York City. 
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ZARATHUSTRA: HIS LIFE AND DOCTRINE, 

By Prof. Che. Barthglomje,* University oe Heidelberg. 
(Translated from the German by V. S. SUKTHANKAR, M.A.,Ph.D.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

There is a time-honoured custom that the speaker invited to discourse 
on this occasion enjoys the privilege of taking the subject of the speech 
of the day from the field of his special research. Exercising that privi- 
lege, I take the libert y of diverting, for a brief while, your attention from 
the grave anxieties of this hour of trial for our land and people, holding 
us all alike in a state of excitement and agitation, and of directing it to a 
historical event which took place in a distant land in times bygone, to 
an event which at first caused a mighty inner transformation of a great 
people, similar to the one which we ourselves experienced only a short 
while ago, but which subsequently bore far-reaching political consequences 
affecting the outer world also, albeit that in its essence it has 
been of a purely religious character. 

It is a well-known fact that around individuals who have rendered 
their people some great service, who occupy a place In life above that of 
their contemporaries, there grows even during their own lifetime an 
exuberant entanglement of anecdotes of all kinds as to what they are 
supposed to have said and done, which spreads luxuriantly like a rank 
weed* And this ever busy spinning and weaving of legends is not inter- 
rupted, much less discontinued, even at the death of this man ; the process 
continues often for a very longtime, so that the picture of that man, 
as it fixes itself and lives on in the imagination of the people, departs 
more and more from the historical prototype ; it gets more and more 
diffused, distorted, and obscured. This sort of thing happens at the 
present day also, even when the historical muse strenuously endeavours 
to set down promptly in black and white all that such a man has actually 
said and done. How much more so at an epoch when documentary 
preservation of words and deeds was still unknown., at best- existed still 
in a rudimentary condition, when all historical knowledge rested entirely 

*Zarath ultra *s Lebmund Lehre. Akademische Rede (Heidelberg, 22. Novem- 
ber 1918) von Chr. Bartholomae. Bci Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1924, ( rrKultu? 
und Sprache, 4, Band.) 
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on transmission by word of mouth. One comprehends that the true 
picture of a very distinguished man who had lived and worked at such 
a time is covered over with a historical weed to such an extent that the 
eye can now scarcely penetrate the undergrowth. 

A man of such greatness and significance, belonging to the dim 
hazy past, is the founder of the religion of the Iranian people : Zoroaster 
as we call him after the Greeks, or better Zarathustra in conformity to 
native tradition— -a form of the name naturalized in the German language 
through the influence of the title of a recent philosophical work. So 
deeply buried are his activity and still more his personality in a chaotic 
mass of myths that many people hesitate to treat him as historical ; 
they suggest that he should rather be regarded as a purely legendary 
figure. In fact we must take a sharp knife in hand and ply it unmerci- 
fully if we would extract the historical kernel from all the farrago of myth 
in which it lies embedded. 

The older sources available for ascertaining the truth about the 
prophet and his religion, the Mazdian religion (to call it after the highest 
godhead therein, Mazdah), are of an exceedingly varied character; 
besides the native sources themselves, i.e., the Iranian, there come into 
consideration also the following : Armenian, Syriac, Arabic, Chinese, 
Greek, and Latin. Why, even in Islandic literature there is a reference 
to Zarathustra wherein, in connection with the erection of the Tower 
of Babel, he is designated as the king of Assyrians and the founder of 
idol worship. 

A criticism of the individual sources cannot of course be attempted 
here. In general it may be said of them : a deal of chaff and a little of 
grain, and often only chaff ; as, for instance, in the Germanic source 
already cited. By far the most important are the native sources.; ,on 
them are based the following observations, 

But even the native sources are .of an exceedingly- unequal value. 
There are works written in Old Iranian, besides such as are in Middle 
and Modem Persian ; the difference in point of time between them is 
certainly more than 2,500 years. As for the latter class, it does shed 
some light on the life, activities, and the fate of Zarathustra ; but the 
really historical element in it is almost minimal. What it actually 
offers us is for the most part legends and stories of miracles— in part very 
clumsily recounted — fetched from different sources and piled up around 
the personality of the prophet. For the doctrine of Zarathustra, the 
chief, if not the only, source are the works in Old Iranian, i.e., the books 
of the A VESTA, the Bible of the Parsis, as the present adherents of the 
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Zaratliustrian religion are called. In any event we have no right to ac- 
cept any precept as Zaratliustrian that has not been traditionally handed 
down in those books. For, despite all that later native sources have to 
say in the matter, we must not lose sight of the fact that what Zarathus- 
tra had himself taught and preached — so to say, the pure Zaratliustrian 
doctrine— had at quite an early period of its history to put up with im- 
port ant transformations of a diverse character. The new doctrine, so. 
far as th<$ purely religious element goes, was too rational and abstract to 
serve as a religion of the masses. The old belief of the Aryan (i.e., the 
Indo -Iranian) period with its ancient, in part highly anthropomorphic, 
figures of gods was too deeply and firmly embedded among the people 
to be rooted out completely by the new religion without further ado-j 
The necessary consequence of its tenacious survival was that the succes- 
sors of Zarathustra, in the office of both priests and teachers, in their 
concern for the expansion and solidification of the Zaratliustrian religion * 
and not to an inconsiderable extent in personal interest, were compelled 
to make concessions to popular feeling, at first only by tacit toleration 
but subsequently by formal recognition, so that in the end quite a number 
of things came to be included in the articles of faith which the original 
doctrine not only did not contain nor ordain, but which it had once 
expressly rejected and even combated. 

This course of development of the Iranian religion is clear even 
from the Avesta itself. The Avesta is not a homogeneous work any 
more than, for instance, the Old Testament. As regards both form and 
matter, it exhibits a diversified character ; and its origin extends over 
long stretches of time, even disregarding certain posthumous 
pieces which in no way can be regarded as original. Broadly speaking, 
the Avesta falls into two quite unequal parts, sharply contrasted as re- 
gards their matter as well as their form, which can be clearly distinguished 
as an older and a later part. 

The shorter older part, characterized by the great antiquity of its 
linguistic garb, comprises 17 so-called Gath as, i.e., literally 4 poems, 
songs/ in reality sermons in metrical form, or rather extracts from ser- 
mons which for convenience of memorizing have been thrown into verses 
of different rhythmic forms. In my translation of the Gathas I have 
called them Zarathustra 5 s sermons in verse. For, I have no doubt that 
they are to be traced back to the founder of the Iranian religion himself, 
that they contain Zarathustra ’s sayings and precepts in the form he 
hiinself had given to them, indeed so far as that is possible in regard to a 
long, exclusively oral, traditional transmission. For the authenticity is, in 
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iny opinion; decisive "by the preponderance of the purely personal element s 
contained in these sermons in verse. Thus the poet once complains of a 
princeling, whose personality was sufficiently indicated for his contem- 
poraries and who had. refused Zarathustra shelter for which he, surprised 
in. a thunderstorm, had prayed. We find everywhere pathetic complaints 
about the scanty success met with by the new doctrine and about the 
hostilities shown towards himself and his doctrine by his enemies. This 
makes it as good as certain that the speaker in these sermons in verse, 
calling himself Zarathustra, is in fact no other than Zarathustra himself, 
and that here we have not before us, as is so often the case in the later 
portions of the Avesta, late precepts which, merely with a view to in- 
creasing the weight of their authority, have at some subsequent period 
been placed in the mouth of the founder of the religion. 

Also the later portion of the Avesta, which is considerably more 
extensive than the other, shows numerous metrical pieces ; but — and 
this fact is significant for the difference in time between them-— not one 
of them is composed in any of the metrical forms we come across in the 
sermons in verse. Its contents are of mixed character. We find here 
advice in matters relating to criminal and civil law, digressions on ritual 
questions, on rites of purification prescribed for the violation of 
corporal purity, particularly as a result of contact with corpses or por- 
tions of them — the cases are, in the manner of petrified theology, spun 
out at great length with most tedious sophistry — further questions 
relating to instruction, and so on and so forth. Numerous pieces are 
purely liturgical . The element most important for the history of religion , 
and surely also the oldest portions of the Younger Avesta are the so- 
called Yasts, i.e., prayers and hymns, in metrical form,, addressed to 
individual deities. The religious ideas which find expression there are 
of a character very different from those of the sermons in verse. Much 
Water has flown under the bridges. The religion for whose establish- 
ment and expansion in the early days the little band of the faithful had 
to fight so strenuously that in the earlier work we find often enough ex- 
pressions of anxious doubt for the success of the cause has long since 
become the established religion of the Iranian State, at the close of the 
struggle between the pure doctrine preached by the founder and the po- 
pular under-currents, which had ended after far-reaching concessions 
had been made to the old popular belief. Thus, for instance, to the 
group of the most highly honoured deities in the Younger Avesta belongs 
Mithra, an Old Aryan god, to whom prayers are addressed by the Vedic 
Indians also. It is well-known that the cult of this god was 
subsequently conveyed from the Iranian Empire to Europe and had 
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penetrated to the western confines of the Roman Empire ; even in Heidel- 
berg itself there was a sanctuary, a c Mithraum 5 , consecrated to that god. 
In the sermons in verse, however, there is nowhere a reference to a worship 
of this god ; even his name is not mentioned in them. ISiow in regard 
to the small compass of the Older A vesta one may be tempted to explain 
this as an accident. That assumption is however made impossible by 
the following fact : another deity, likewise highly eulogised in the Younger 
Avesta and likewise originating from the pre -Iranian times is Hauma 
(Indian Soma ; earlier, in the Aryan period, Sauma), in whose cult an 
important place is occupied by an intoxicating drink squeezed out of a 
homonymous plant. It is true that Hauma also is not specifically mea- 
tioned in those sermons in verse ; but there are clear and unmistakable 
allusions to it and to its cult in that work ; and these are couched in words 
which plainly reveal Zarathustra’s disgust for it. At the court of Persian 
kings, Mithra appears to have received recognition not before the 4th 
century of the Christian era. At any rate it is only then for the first 
time that he is named and invoked in their inscriptions alongside of 
Ahuramazdah ; the older kings from Darius I on used to address their 
prayers and thanks exclusively to Ahuramazdak. 

We must accordingly admit the following . If already in the Younger 
Avesta there appear doctrines and views that are diametrically opposed 
to those of the older work, we should be justified and in duty bound to 
exercise even greater circumspection in respect of all that is reported 
about Zarathustra’s doctrines in pos£-Avcstie works of the Middle and 
Modem Persian period. Those very old texts had ceased to be under- 
stood certainly more than 1,500 years ago — a state of things attested in 
a perfectly unambiguous manner, so as to satisfy anyone who approaches 
the question without prejudice, by the so-called translations of these 
works into Middle Persian, dating from the period of the Sassanids, 

Now after this digression on the authorities, let us go back to Zara- 
thustra. The name has given rise to endless speculation from the time 
of the Greeks, who, connecting their Zoroastr.es with their word for star, 
aster, have explained it as meaning 4 star -worshipper s or something 
similar, on to our own times. Most of the more modem attempts 
centre round the idea that the name itself must contain an indication of 
the significance or the calling of the bearer of the name. Such is not 
the case. The founder of the Iranian religion bears quite a common or 
garden name, which must however for that very reason count as genuine. 
In keeping with the primeval method of forming proper names-, the- name. 
Zaraihultra consists of two words — like many of our own German 
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names: Siegfried , Wolfgang , Gerhard , and so on. The meaning of the 
prior element cannot be ascertained with confidence ; the final, however, 
is certainly the word for camel, ultra , the same, as that which appears 
now in Modern Persian, as ustur. Names such as these, compounds 
ending with a word for one of the most important domestic animals 
are exceedingly common . The parents of Zarathustra also bear similar 
names : his father is called Porusaspa, his mother Dughdhova ;the former 
is a compound with the word for ‘ horse 5 , the latter with one 
for * cow/ 

Son of the parents already mentioned, scion of the Spitama race, 
bom in the Haieataspa family, Zarathustra Spitama saw the light of 
day in the north-west of Iran ; some authorities give the name of the town 
where he was bom as Raghai, by which is meant perhaps the same town 
as that which the Greeks call Rhagai ; its remains are to be seen even at 
the present time not far from Teheran. But internal evidence compels 
us to assume that the really important sphere of his activities was East 
Iran ; it was from there that the new doctrine spread over the whole of 
Iran and the neighbouring lands. 

The Language of the Avesta does not indeed lead us to that conclu- 
sion ; because it does not lend support to any definite conclusions what- 
soever ; it excludes only the south-west of Iran, the real Persia, from 
being regarded as the home of the Avesta. Conclusive seem to me, 
however, to be the contents of the Avesta. 

There are in it and particularly in the later portion of the Avesta 
quite a considerable number of geographical data ; in one passage in 
fact there is even a kind of a table of the countries of the world. But 
they are all of such a nature that one notices clearly that the authors 
could have known these places only by name ; as to the tf Where % 9 and 
4 How % 9 they knew nothing or nothing definite. But there is one ex- 
ception. That is the country round the Hamto Sea, away in the east, 
in Seistah, the borderland between Persia and Afghanistan. The sea 
has been mentioned in the Avesta several times ; but once,, in a metrical, 
and therefore old, passage it is described in detail. Here the rivers 
flowing into it, e ven the minor tributaries, .tenin all, have been enumer- 
ated and their names set forth, which for the most part accord well, their 
present day names. With this province, Seistan, therefore, the Avesta 
folk was thoroughly familiar, and to all appearance it was the only one 
with which they were familiar. Add to it that it is just in this territory 
that the Avesta places, the legend of the Majesty, the nimbus of Iranian 
kings ; it floats, out of the reach of every usurper, as a luminous circle, 
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on the surface of the Hamun Sea. And lastly the same sea passes for 
the birth-place of the future Saviour, whose avocation, according to 
later conceptions, is to bring about the new, the more magnificent, order 
of human kind. 

All these reasons speak with great probability for the view that the 
Avesta had originated in East Iran, that from, the east the new doctrine 
had set out on its victorious march throughout Iran. Now this Hamun 
Sea lies nearly 1000 kilometre distant, as the crow flies, from Raghai, 
where Zarathu&tra is said to have been bom. How are we to reconcile 
these facts % 

I believe that not only the later sources but also the sermons in verse 
show us the way to explain this paradox. Indeed Zarathustra had ap- 
peared first in his homeland in the north-west of Iran as teacher and 
preacher, had already formed there a small congregation. Only the 
great majority of his fellow countrymen would have nothing to do with 
the new doctrine. And as he did not belong to the moneyed class — he 
says himself in one of his sermons in verse : ‘ I know, 0 Mazdah, why 
I am not able (to accomplish) anything ; mine are not many herds, 
(everything depends on that,) and only a few people are mine’ — so he 
could not defend himself against his persecutors ; he had to seek safety 
in flight, exactly as was the case with Mohammed. 4 To which land \ 
we read in another passage of the old texts, 8 to which land, to escape, 
whither to escape, shall I turn my steps V None of the three estates 
took kindly to him or his doctrine. Also a prominent characteristic of 
the new doctrine points to West Iran as the home of its founder ; I shall 
revert- to the question in the sequel. So Zarathustra took to his heels 
along with a band of loyal followers, and in order to escape as quickly 
as possible from the thickly populated localities inhabited by his fellow 
countrymen who were ill-disposed towards him, he had to turn his steps 
towards the desert, which lay to the south-east. During his peregrina- 
tion he at last succeeded in finding sympathy for his doctrine and pat- 
ronage for himself and his followers in Seistan, which lay in the dominion 
of the East Iranian tribal chief Vistaspa. All authorities from the 
earliest period onwards look upon Vistaspa as the patron and protector 
of the prophet . In the Gath as it is said of him that 4 simultaneously 
with the overlordship of the fraternity (of the faithful) he had accepted 
the doctrine which had been ex-cogitated by the holy Mazdah Ahura, 
and, leading rhe way, he paved the path for the progress of the true 
doctrine’; and Visfcaspa’s ministers, the brothers Frasaustra and 
Jamaspa, were enthusiastic friends and helpers in the work of salvation, 
a relation subsequently further strengthened through Zarathustra 
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marrying a daughter of Frasaustra, and tJamaspa on the other hand 
marrying the prophet’s daughter, Porucista by name. The celebration 
of their marriage was the occasion for the composition, of the seventeenth 
and the last of his sermons in verse. About other events in the life 
of Zarathustra nothing is known with certainty. Later works assign 
to him three wives and several sons and daughters. At the age of 77 he 
is said to have died a violent death at the fire altar. 

It would naturally be of great importance to know when that took 
place. Unfortunately I cannot give even a half-way definite answer 
to this question. According to the calculation of native authorities, 
which is based on quite arbitrary and improbable assumptions, 583 
B.C, is the year in which the prophet died. That is certainly too 
late a date. When we remember that the Mazdian religion was 
already in the 6th century the official religion of the Persian court, 
further that already in an Assyrian inscription of the 8th century there 
appears Mazdaku, as the name of a Mode, which is derived from the 
name of the god Mazdah, whence it follows that even at that period the 
Mazdian religion had spread over Media, and take into consideration the 
interval of time requisite for that, we shall have to push upwards the 
epoch of Zarathustra J s activities at least to about 900 B.C. The archaic 
character of the language in which his sermons in verse are written allow 
us to postulate even a still higher antiquity. 

Now at last we may turn to Zarathustra ’s doctrine. I would em- 
phasize again expressly the fact that when speaking of Zarathustra ’s 
doctrine I understand, and I would have it understood, merely that which 
can be gleaned from his sermons in verse, in other words merely that 
which may be traced back with confidence to the prophet himself. For 
that very reason, in my exposition, I shall mostly make use of the 
prophet’s own words.* 

At the period when the Aryans on this side of the Indus (that is, the 
Iranians and the Western Indians) still formed a closer unity— and that 
was certainly the case not very long prior to Zarathustra 5 s time, and may 
have been so still in his own time— the religion and the cult of these two 
peoples were in all essentials the same. In the cult bloody sacrifices of 
animals and the intoxicating beverage of Sauma played a prominent 
role. The religion had a polytheistic character. The Aryan pantheon 
was inhabited by a multitude of gods. There were the Sun -god and the 
Moon-god, the goddess of Dawn, the god of Fire, the deities of Water, 
the god of Thunder, further Mifchra, Sauma and so on, without there 


* They are indicated below by quotation marks. 
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being among' them any well -established order of priority. As regards 
the conception of god, it was expressed ordinarily by the word daivti, 
occasionally by a sunt , — two words which no doubt imist originally 
have been tinged with different connotations, but could at that time 
have scarcely been felt by the man in the street as having different values. 

Lastly, the cultural conditions of the Iranian provinces. They 
were certainly heterogeneous. Presumably the West under the in- 
fluence of the neighbouring Mesopotamia, where quite early a : liigli. 
cultural development had been reached, must already have arrived at 
the stage of permanent settlement combined with regular agriculture 
and cattle breeding ; but in the East there flourished still nomadism,- and 
the incipient stages of settlement could have made but slow progress, in 
as much as against the depredatory raids of the nomads’ peaceful settle- 
ments could have stood but a poor chance. . 

Such was in broad outline the terrain on which a founder of a. reli- 
gion of those times had to erect his edifice. In the description of how it;* 
all took place I shall (let me expressly emphasize) studiously avoid all- 
comparisons with other religions, especially the Christian, however” 
pertinent such comparisons may appear. 

According to what I can gather from the sermons in verse, the 
founder of the Iranian religion did by no means appear in public with a 
settled and ready-made system of religion, complete in all details, as has 
indeed been maintained by many a writer. The prophet, even when- 
he was teaching, passed through certain evolutionary phases, owing to * 
both internal and external causes. Three stages of development may 
be distinguished in his doctrines, which I would name, the MazdianV 
the Ditalistic, and the Politico-economic. Indeed these stages are - 1 
not; clearly distinguished from each other in Zarathustra’s sermons in ' 
verse in the form in which they have come down to us. But this fact I 
explain on the supposition that their final reaction did not take place 
until after all the three stages of development had been gone through. 

The fundamental innovation in Zarathustra’s work is the displace- 
ment of the multiplicity of gods then in vogue by One Gob, the Wise 
God: ynazddh (Vise 5 ) ahum (‘god’), the latter being the Iranian equi- 
valent of the Aryan — as also Indian— word asum . He is often called 
merely mazdah , ‘the Wise One 5 or merely ahum ‘the God.’ In Zara-, 
thustra’s time the two words had not yet fused into a compound ; that 
takes place only in later times, and then in the sequence ahum mazdah 
(now Ormazd). Beside him there were to be sure also other deities, 
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named and acknowledged, who also hear the name Ahura ; but in the 
presence of Mazdah 'they retire into the shade. Characteristic of Zara- 
thuSfcm’s religious ideas (in the formation of which the pondering in- 
telligence was active to a far greater extent than the creative and ima- 
ginative' faculty) are the names of these Ahuras. Excepting fire, they 
are names of mere excogitated, unreal concepts: Justice (or Truth), 
Highmindedness, Sovereign Power (or Empire), Pious Devotion, Welfare 
and Immortality, Obedience, Blessing (or Merit). They all count as 
creations of Mazdah, and their relation to him is that of ministers and 
ambassadors in an oriental court -state'; they appear in his train ; they 
take their orders and commissions from him and carry them out ; they 
mediate between him and the faithful ; they play in fact a part, very 
analogous to that of angels in the Semitic religions and in Christianity 
so that the Zarathustrian religion could and must, no less than these 
others, be called monotheistic. Nearly all these subordinate Ahuras 
lack, as their very names attest, any pronounced personal element ; 
they are colourless and formless. They hadno power to stimulate the 
imagination of the people, and it was therefore denied to them to be- 
come really popular. 

Very different is the state of things with the highest God, Mazdah, 
in whom is combined all glory and power, the father and protector of 
cosmic order. Of him alone the sermons in verse have anything sub- 
stantial to say. In one passage it is said of him, in the garb of a rhetori- 
cal question : “ Who fixed the path of the Sun and the stars ? Who 
makes the Moon wax and wane % Who upholds the earth below and the 
air-filled space that they fall not down ? Who the water and the plants ? 
Who joined swiftness with the wind and the clouds ? Who created 
the grateful light and darkness % Who sleep and wakefulness ? Who 
the morning, the noon, and the night, which remind the wise of his duty ? 
What has here been said of Mazdah reminds us strongly of that deity of 
the Indian pantheon which appears to be most permeated with spiritua- 
lity, namely Varuna. Varuna functions likewise as the guardian of 
cosmic order. And it cannot be doubted that in the picture of the 
Zarathustrian Mazdah not a few of the traits of the Aryan (and Indian) 
Varuna have found inclusion. Only the picture was borrowed by Zara- 
thusfcra, but not the name as well ; for that he substituted another. Ex- 
actly the same thing has happened in the case of the fire -god, whose old 
Aryan and Indian name Agni — a phonetic equivalent of the Latin 
was exchanged for the new Atar. As a matter of principle there 
were to be no gods common to the new and the old belief ; and when it 
was impossible to avoid having some god in common, the prophet changed 
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at least the name with the conscious intention of making it thereby 
appear as, another, a new god, and of blotting out the memory of the 
identical or similar old god. As for the idea of god, Zarathustra re- 
introduced the half-forgotten word for god, ahum , for denoting the true 
god, reserving the popular word daiva exclusively for the purpose of 
denoting the gods invoked by the adherents of the old religion against 
which he had fought, in other words, the false gods. Thus it came 
about that the two old words for the identical idea of god became words 
denoting true god and false god, — a difference which subsequently, 
when the old religion had made room for the new one, coarsened into 
that between god and devil. Likewise in the case of the names of Indian 
deputies and officers of the theocratic State, Zarathustra made a similar 
separation, so that to one series of names, namely, to those which were 
uptil then in greater vogue, was imputed the taint of falsity, malevolence 
and enmity. 

This duality of gods, priests, princes, and so on which had resulted 
in the way already described, was then further developed by Zarathustra 
to that pronounced Dualism, which is. so specially characteristic of his 
doctrine. This passionate, untiring inquiry into the genesis of evil, 
wickedness and falsity in the world brought the prophet into a conflict 
with the monotheistic philosophy ( 4 Weltanschauung ’) taught by him- 
self, in which there was only one good God. The universe, he now 
teaches in the second phase of his religious evolution, falls into a world 
of Truth and a world of Deceit, which manifest themselves externally 
in the form of Light and Darkness. Both worlds are from the 4 begin- 
ning of life ’ existent side by side, as the kingdoms of the * holy 5 and o! 
the ‘evil 5 or ‘deceitful 5 spirits, a ‘twin pair/ each of whom from the 
beginning of things has been fighting with the other for power and for 
its aggrandizement, seeking to secure followers. Thus it is said of the 
Daivas expressly that 4 as they were deliberating, they allowed themselves 
to be fooled 5 into joining the party of the Evil Spirit. The conflict be- 
tween the Twin Souls thus becomes a conflict between the two worlds, 
between the world of Truth in light and the world of Deceit in darkness. 
This conflict will continue uninterrupted to the ‘end of life/ Then 
alone will a decision be reached, and that with the complete victory of 
the Holy Spirit. Then at once will be established the 4 Kingdom of 
Mazdah , 5 the 4 Kingdom of welfare and of profit/ the eternal abode of 
all those that through their conduct in this life have contributed to the 
victory of the Holy Spirit, have 4 made Deceit captive and delivered 
it into the hands of Truth/ I shall have to say at the end 
something more about Zarathustra 1 ’s ideas concerning the last things. 
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,, The contradiction .between the two stages of Zarathustra s doctrine 
tinted out above cannot be mistaken,. The most significant attempt 
’ post -Zarat bus ti an spoliation to effect a compromise is represented 
y the "most widely spread doctrine of ‘ Endless Time / ; excepting Time 
rerytKing else has been created and is moreover a creation, of Time, 
he god of Time, Himself beyond good and evil, lias created and borne 
:iat Twin .Pair, the Holy and the Evil Spirit. The idea, though not in. 
bis form, had certainly taken root early, long before its formulation in 
be doctrine. of the Zshvaxites, the worshippers of the Time-god. This 
itiows with certainly from several passages of the Younger A vesta, 
duck already recognize 4 Endless Time ? as a deity. But even Zarathustra 
timself was not in . the dark as to the contradiction into which he. 
Lad landed himself with his two dogmas. And he seeks to reconcile 
hem by placing the Holy Spirit of the dualist ic doctrine in more intimate , 
elation to the One Almighty Creator and Protector Mazdah, and making, 
ilm the supreme executor of His will. It is true that in this way the 
rule pendent power assigned to the Holy Spirit by the dualistic dogma, 
was done away with ; but on the other hand again, by these very means, 
ris 'actual power over that of his twin brother was elevated, so that the 
final - defeat of the wicked spirit in the great world conflict must have 
seemed from the very beginning to be a foregone conclusion. 

So -far Zarathustra had arri ved in his religio-philosophical develop* 
ment’ even when ho lived and 'taught in his western homeland. It is 
self-evident that* his heterodoxy provoked violent opposition on the 
part of the adherents of the old belief, especially of the priests ; he was 
persecuted ‘and had to seek shelter in flight. But when at last he found 
again, away in. the east of Iran, a permanent abode, he found himself 
in an environment quite different from that of his homeland. Here a 
population long settled, there one predominatingly nomadic. The 
great/ economic advantages of settlement over nomadism would have 
forced themselves on the attention of an observer even less shrewd 
than Zarathustra. There came further the realization that the establish- 
ment and the propagation of the new doctrine was dependent essentially 
oh the fact of the population becoming settled and remaining 00 in 
ever increasing numbers. Every relapse into the old nomadism involved 
the danger that the horde may come under foreign, un-Mazdian influence 
and then revert to the old faith and form of worship. The promotion 
and establishment of settled life must have appealed, to the tribal chief . 
Vistaspa also, for any diminution in the extent of the settled population 
meant a corresponding diminution in his political power. And the 
prophet must have set great store by preserving the good opinion and 
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increasing the political power of Vista spa, in whom he saw his guardian, 
and the promoter of his doctrine. Thus, ! think, through the co-opera- 
tion of such varied causes was reached in the east of Iran the third stage 
of development in Zarathustra 5 s doctrine, the politico -economic. 

Even though the doctrine of Zarathustra has appeal, in the main, 
for the thinking portion of the population, the intelligentsia, it must 
not be assumed that out in the west he had perhaps placed the .agricul- 
tural class lower than that of the priests (sodality) and warriors (knights 
no, they must all help alike to establish the eternal Kingdom of Light 
But now under the influence of the conditions, obtaining in the east, 
the protection and the care of the third estate shifts its position almost 
to the middle point of the new doctrine. Was it not then the farmers 
on the produce of whose work was dependent the nourishment of the 
entire settled population in Vistaspa’s kingdom % But it was just these 
farmers, the 'righteous poor/ who were most exposed to the persecution 
by the nomads, hungry for booty. It thus came about that just the care 
of the cattle, which provided not only meat and milk, but which had to 
drag the plough, was designated bv Zarathustra as the aim and the 
task of his mission, for which he had been granted the ‘ sweetness of 
speech.’ The opposition between the farmers and nomads became one 
between the c Adherents of Truth 5 and ‘ Confederates of Deceit- \ The 
care of agriculture and cattle breeding became the religious duty of all, 
just as much as communal defence and the merciless campaign against 
nomads, the sworn enemies of agricultural industry, and therewith also 
of the holy order. With quite exceptional fervour the prophet attacks 
those religious festivals at which the participants, in the old traditional 
manner, inspired through liberal draughts of the Hauma beverage to 
frenzied orgies, perpetrated bloody animal sacrifices. In the fascination 
which must have been exercised by these wild customs over those who 
were not yet quite firm in their new convictions lurked the great danger 
of a return to the old faith. £ Murder and blood-bath/ so it is preached, 
5 should be spread among those that with their tongues augment the 
frenzy, and cruelty among the enemies of cattle breeding, and thus peace 
restored among the happy villages.’ 

Now in conclusion a few words on the ideas of the prophet concern- 
ing the last things, which take up quite a considerable amount of space 
in his sermons in verse . It has already been pointed out that the primeval 
discordin the world finds expression in an uninterrupted conflict between 
the two parties, to be decided only at the very end of the world, imagined 
as about to take place in the near future. In this conflict and in its 
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onctasion every Individual has to take his own part, just like 
rnifi of j.Ik’. Ah uras and Oaivas. That is moreover pictured in the 
oil owing way : 

AH good and evil thoughts, words, and deeds of the entire human 
v'tN'u are gathered up and preserved, up to the bitter end, in the 4 vesti- 
juiesH that is, treasure houses of the two eternal foes and the prophet 
faithfully promises his followers to see to it that of their good thoughts, 
words, and deeds not an. iota remains 'unbooked’ and is lost. And 
then at last when the * final work ’ starts, the entire contents of the two 
treasure houses will be placed opposite to each other and the accounts 
will be balanced. Then it will be found, that there is a surplus on the side 
of the good thoughts, words, and deeds ; that is believed and taught by 
Zarathusfcra with the utmost confidence. This surplus is, however, 
decisive for the victory of the world of Truth over that of Deceit ; so that 
thenceforward ‘the Good Kingdom, the precious one , 5 the abode of the 
best life, may be established. 

But even in the ease of each individual the good and evil of his 
thoughts, words, and deeds are balanced against each other in a similar 
fashion 4 in this first life That takes place at the ‘ ford of the separator,’ 
which lies across the fiery stream of molten metal and which e very man 
must traverse at the * re vealment ’ and ‘ repayment 5 in the court of 
justice at which Mazdah plays the role of the ‘lord of the court and 
Zarathustra that of the 'judge . 5 Should there be at the balancing of 
accounts an excess of good, the man is able to cross that ford, and he 
reaches beatitude in the ‘house of fame,’ in which Mazdah and the 
Ahuras dwell, that he may step into his "inheritance/ promised to the 
faithful as k recompense ’ for the 'balance to his credit/ enjoying a 
happy serene existence in the plentiful and undisturbed possession of 
all that which appears to him in this life also as the highest and most 
desirable wealth, of camels, horses, and cattle, as also in the joyous 
companionship of Mazdah and the Ahuras. But a surplus of the other 
kind leads the man to a ‘long period of misery and darkness ’ ; troubled 
by serious qualms of conscience he approaches the ford, and he is swal- 
lowed up in the flaming stream and hurled down into the 4 house of the 
Daivas and of Deceit/ '■■■■" , : ; /y/y'; ■ V./ y y; . '■ A;;/ }yy /y 

In the consistent working out of the idea of book-keeping and 
balancing, the prophet did not overlook the possibility that at the time of 
settlement the debit and credit account might balance each other exactly. 
People of whom this holds true, shall, so he teaches, ‘ according to the 
decision of Mazdah, at the end of all things, be separated from the others ; 
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they shall attain to a place different from Paradise and Hell, where ones 
feels neither the joys of the best life nor the torments of the worst, to the 
abode of mixed things, that is, 4 of those, in which mix (in equal parts) 
that which is false and that which is true in them;.* 

Every one is called to work for the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God, and it must be the highest aim of .every man to participate in 
the reward assigned to that task, ‘in the long continuance of the precious 
existence of which it is said that it is in the Kingdom of Mazdah.’ But 
as "the path to be chosen as the better one is not evident to the eye/ so 
one should ‘hear the words and the commandments of the prophet, who 
has comprehended the truth, the wise healer of life*,, who 4 can teach the 
right paths of profit 5 , and who is prepared to teach them to every one 
who willingly confides in him. Whoever does that , 4 who fulfils according 
to the holy ordinance, for Zaratliustra, that which corresponds best to 
his will,’ such a person he, the judge at the revealment and settlement 
of accounts, will take unto himself like a 4 friend, brother and father , 3 
and he promises unto him ‘the reward of the future life *, ‘together 
with all that his heart desires.* 

That between the doctrines of Zarat bust ra and those of the later 
Iranian theology there are some very trenchant differences is not un- 
known even to the Parsis themselves, and in Bombay a 4 Gatha Society 3 
has been formed with the express* object of restoring the old faith to 
its pristine purity and perfection. Will the Society attain its object ? 
Certainly not in that measure, as announced by the programme of the 
Society. However excellent may be the edifice reared by the founder of 
a religion — if it is to serve for ever as a habitation, it must for ever 
remain habitable ; the idea of habitability is, however, dependent on 
external circumstances ; it shifts along with them ; and accordingly 
that edifice also must put up with alterations. I suppose, one can 
improve a religion, one can reform it. A religion that has, so to speak, 
run off the rails can at all events be replaced on its track ; but one can 
never take back a religion to its starting point, because Time is stronger 
than all religious systems. 

* f To elevate Zoroastrianism into its pristine purity and completeness \ 
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By A. V. Williams Jacksok, Columbia Ukivekski, 

New York City, 

In Yasht 14. 11, and in the next two sections, there is given a de- 
scription of the camel (fierce in the rutting season), to which' Verethraghna, 
as the Genius of Victory, is compared. The passage represents Vere* 
thraghna in the fourth of his appearances. The verses, for the passage 
is a metrical one, contain numerous epithets applied to the camel, and 
among these is the adjective urvato , the. interpretation of which has 
long been a crux. The text of the particular lines in question (Yt. 14. 11) 
runs as follows : 

nStrahe kdhrpa vfidharyaoS daddsaos 1 ami-tadmlm u-rvdto fra&garandhe 

& (Verethraghna appeared) in the form of a rutting camel, biting, 
running towards, — ? — , kicking/ 

Darmest-cter, Le ZA. 2-564, with n. 15, translates as ‘ rapid©/ taking 
urvato as aurvatd, on the authority of a single manuscript, M4, but the 
weight of the variants is against accepting this, and we must abide by 
adopting urvato with Geldner. Bartholomae, AUimn . Worterbuch , 
1535, considers urvato to be an uninflected (compositional) form of an 
assumed stem urvata»(a-AecL) t but he can give no translation, leaving 
a blank ‘ — ? — * for the rendering. It seems possible, however, to offer 
a relatively simple solution of the problem. 

In my various travels in the Client I became somewhat familiar 
with camels, observing their characteristics and keeping in mind the 
Avestan epithet urvato , I have no doubt that the attribute means, 
‘snarling, growling/ the particular epithet which European travellers * 
who have lived in the East, apply to this animal when it is vicious. 

The etymological explanation of urvato at once becomes easy. The 
form is a gen. sg. of a participial stem ru-ant, from a root ru-, 6 to erv, 
roar, bellow/ which is found equally in Skt. ru-, with ptepl. ruvanU 
in the Rigveda, and applied to the noise made by the bull and cattle. 
Philologieally, compare likewise Gk/ o-ru-omai, "howl, La imuf or , 
orig. 4 noise/ ramus, ‘screaming, hoarse/ Ang. Sax, ryn, 4 a roaring’ 
(cf. Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, p. 230). This meaning admirably suits 

1 } ha vo followed GeldneBs edition in using daddsaos, taking the word as 
reduplicated adj. from the root das-, Skt. dams-, * to bite/ Bartholomae, AUtraru 
Worterbuch, 1330, prefers to road mkam-saos, using the other manuscript variants; 
bat ho offers no translation of that word, ' ' ■ - 

3 See Oppert, ZDMG, 10-804 ; cf. also Opnert Le Peuple el les langues des. 
MPs, p. 47, 12Y, Paris, 1879, 

I 
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lie context In our Avestan passage with its other attributes as to biting, 
usljing at, and kicking, all of which are w^ell-known characteristics of 
lie camel in its ugly moods. 'Similarly in Vd. 22-3. 

Purtliemore, it seems not unlikely that the same explanation, as 
hat of a cry, may be adopted for the epithet urvato, which is applied to 
he V&reghna bird in Yt. 14. 19. For such a usage compare also in 
Snglish, in the play seen© of Hamlet, 3.2.240, e the croaking raven 
loth bellow for revenge/ But other scholars take urvato there as a 
vholly different word from that in Yt. 14.11, and they vary in their views 
is to translation. Thus Bartholomae, AWb. 1541, s. v. urvant makes 
fc quite a different adjective in Yt. 14.19, and translates by ‘fassend * 
packend/ rendering the uncertain attribute pisato, which follows urvato 
by the term * zerliackend 5 (AWb. 907). Whatever view may ultimately 
prevail with regard to the epithet urvato in the case of the bird, there 
can remain little or no doubt that the adjectival participle urvato , as 
applied to the camel in our passage from the Bahrain Yasht, must mean 
4 snarling, growling/ 

Professor Geldner has since written me (March 24, 1924) his hearty 
approval of the suggested explanation above of the epithet urvato as 
applied to the came], and draws my attention to the verb Skt. ruvati 
similarly used in connection 'with the camel in Man u 4. 115. He 
observes that 8kt. rutu is often used of the cry of birds, adding, 
however, that in Yt. 14-29 the implied contrast between urvato adhara- 
'Miami and pinto upara-nnemat awaits clearing up. 

2. OLD PERSIAN USABARIM, BH. 1-80-87. 

More than twenty years ago I made the tentative suggestion that 
the Old Persian adjective usahdri- in the cuneiform inscription of Darius, 
at Bahistan (Bin 1-86-87) might not mean * camel-borne/ but rather 
* borne by oxen/ bullocks, cf. Skt. uJcscm-, Av, uxian- {quoted by my 
then pupil Dr. L. H. Gray in Am.Joum . Philol. 20.21). From the 
phonetic standpoint such a suggestion can be supported by comparing 
also 0. P. us4a§ana~ v ‘ raised structure ’ with Skt. taksana • ; Av. fasan 
Skt. tetfaan-, G k. iekton , * builder 5 ; Av. daSina Skt. ddhina *, Lat. 
dexter, * right/ But I was fully aware, as then stated, of objections that 
might be raised against this interpretation. 

On the other hand the view favoring 6 borne on camels 5 (*uxira 
&dri-), as first enunciated by Oppert, years before, has been generally 
followed by scholars, Weissbach, Foy, Busing, Tolman, Bartholomae ; 
also later (1916) by Meillet, Gram, du mem Perse , p. 68, §109, * monte 
sur chameau/ although Meillet recognized that there were difficulties 
involved. In 1917, Professor R. G. Kent, Journ , Am » Soc\ 36,343-344, 
summarised In a clear and brief manner the various notations by scholars 
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'regarding nSahdrim , and decided for 4 camel-bome, 5 but allowed (p. 344, 
§ 61) that n$a* may have been a by-form of u$tra-, * camel/ and that 
the meaning £ ox ’ was lost and that of * camel. 5 acquired. 1 The whole 
matter seems therefore worth considering anew in its several aspects. 

We must first recall the situation that is involved in the Bahistan 
passage. In his campaign, against Nadin tabaka, Bari us has reached 
the Tigris and quickly adopts what means he can for transporting his 
army across the river, so as to attack the foe. The text of Bh. 1.88-37 
reads as follows ; 

(86) pasdva mam haram ma&kaupa mdkanam aniymn usa 

(87) harm ahimamm aniyahyd asam frdnayam 

‘ afterwards I disposed (?) 3 the [main] army upon inflated-skins ; 

another part I made usahdrm ; for another I brought horse(s).’ 

Now in 1918, when engaged on a philanthropic mission to Persia 
during the World War, I spent five weeks at Baghdad, just above the 
ancient Babylon, and often thought about the scene of Darius crossing 
the Tigris with his army. The method of transportation for the main 
body by means of blown-up skins seemed clear from the Assyro -Babylo- 
nian sculptures. Swimming the horses across was easy for the cavalry. 
But usabdrvm , — what was that ? Bay after day as I watched, the water- 
buffaloes floundering and swimming in the stream of the Tigris, I began 
to think that there might possibly be something after all in my old 
surmise as to vsa-fagan-), uhan , and that usabamn might be taken to 
mean e borne on (water) buffaloes. 5 Moreover, a former Persian pupil 
of mine at Columbia University, Mr. Abul Kasim Bakhtiar, who knows 
the Mesopotamian region as well as his own Bakhtiar territory, afterwards 
told me that he had crossed the Tigris or other streams in that manner. 
He also informed me that a tribe of (so-called) Arab nomads came 
annually, for purposes of trade, to a lake in the neighbourhood of his 
Bakhtiari home, bringing their water-buffaloes as pack animals for the 
road and using them as transports to swim across the lake when the 

X Added support for this latter point in regard to development of meaning, 
might be instanced if the word tUira in the Rigveda really means 4 buffalo * and 
afterwards ‘camel ’ as generally given in our Sanskrit dictionaries (c/. Rohtlmgk- 
JEtath, Pwb, 1. p. 1012, («) ‘ Bu&el, Slier mit dem Hbcker 1 ; (6) ‘Kaxnoel*; but 
I believe that throughout Vedic times wim meant * camel ’ in Northern India. 

2 This verbal preterite, makanam, oilers difficulty as to etymology, even 
though the reading is now certain and the general idea as to a disposition of the 
forces is fairly clear. For that reason I have inserted in my English rendering 
the word ‘main * in brackets so. as to show the disposition made of the ordinary 
soldiers upon blown -up skins. It seems improbable to suggest an etymological 
connection of the verb avakanam with the common Iranian root Av. ban-, O.P., 
kan-> Skt. khan-, ‘to dig, 5 c/. especially the noun Av. amhana ‘hole (dug),* 
because, however much the meaning may have become, the sense .could hardly bo 
‘ entrenched upon skins \ 
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;ter of -transit was involved. All this was attractive to learn ; and 
as then inclined to abide bj^my view, interpreting usabari - as * borne 
(water-) buffaloes/ 1 

But much later, on January 16, 1924, I had a chance in New York 
talk the -matter -over with my old friend, Brigadier-General Sir Percy 
kes, whose knowledge of Persia is tin matched, although he happened 
3 to have been in Mesopotamia. General Sykes raised a pertinent 
jection to assuming that the water-buffalo was known in Mesopotamia 
the time of Darius. He recalled to me a statement in his History 
Persia , 2 ed. 2.11, which was based on the authority of Be Goeje’s 
emoire sur les migrations cles Tsiganes , to the effect that the Indian 
ffaloes were first brought to the Tigris by the Gypsies from the lower 
dus in the time of Walid L, at the beginning of the eighth century of 
r era. While the specialist in zoology might have to determine on 
her grounds whether the water-buffalo might have been in Mesopotamia 
ill earlier, this statement now renders my view as to ‘ buffalo- carried, 
ore than doubtful. Furthermore, the Elamitic, or Susian , version of 
ir Old Persian passage renders the word by an ideogram that denotes 
samel and more particularly, the fact that there occurs in Assyrian 
borrowed word ustarabari , as referred to by Bartholomae Aliiran. 
T drterbuch , 421, militates against assigning any other meaning than the 
i,e generally accepted. 

Not only that but Sir Percy Sykes gave me information from his 
vn experience that the camel is not merely a ship of the desert but 
awes also as a means of water transport, on occasions. The animal 
Qiibles his legs under him, a man leads at the beast's head, another grasps 
im by the tail as a rudder, and thus the ferrying across the stream 
i accomplished, the camel taking a long time to unfold his legs upon 
caching the other side. 

In the light of all this I am now disposed to abandon my view as 

0 water-buffaloes ; also to concede that the engraver may actually have 
nade a mistake by omitting the t wo final letters t a r a of ustra because 
he word comes at 2 the end of a line (*harim beginning the next), and to 
..ecepfc the reading as 'U§[tm-]barim with the meaning * camel- borne/ 
it seems fair as a scholar to make this statement in print because it 
rives a view that has finally been reached after mature deliberation and 

1 careful weighing of all the evidence available. 

1 See King and Thompson, Sculptures and Inscription . . . Behistun , p. 109, 
?f. also Weiss bach, ZDMG, 01. 725 ; and earlier, Oppert, Lc peuple . . . des Mddes. 
x 4-7, 722 : and Hiising, KZ, 38. 259. 

2 For valuable criticism ■ -regarding such mistakes, see Kent, JAOS (1920). 
W, 2S9-299, 



PAHLAVI, PAZAND, AND PERSIAN REFERENCES 

TO THE 

DOUBLE NATURE OP THE AMSH AS P AND S, 

By Louis H. Gray (University of Nebraska), 

In collecting material for a study on The Foundations of Iranian 
Religion 59 which will appear, I hope, sometime in 1926, it has seemed 
advisable to gather together those later Iranian passages which explicitly 
state what is repeatedly implied in the A vesta itself — the double nature 
of the Amshaspands, the one material, the other spiritual or ethical. 

I. PAHLAVI TEXTS. 

(1) The best-known of these references — at least so far as Occidental 
scholars are concerned — is probably Shayast la-Shayast, xv, §. The 
age of this particular passage is quite uncertain, except that it is more 
than six centuries old, since it is contained in a manuscript (M 6) written 
in 1397 AD. 1 The Pahlavi text it self is as yet unedited ; but the passage 
in question Is translated by West 2 as follows : 

“ (In) the world that which is mine, who am Auharmazd, is the 
righteous man, of Vohuman are the cattle, of Ardavahisht is the fire, 
of Shatvairo is the metal, of Spendarmad are the earth and virtuous 
woman, of Horvadad is the water, and of Ameredad is the vegetation .' ” 

(2) The same conceptions recur in the Great (or Iranian) Bundahishn, 
which may have been completed in 1178 a.d., and which seems to present 
an earlier text- than the Indian version. 8 The chapters relevant in the 
present connexion are a portion of iii and all of xxvi ; 4 and though each 
has been rendered into French, by E. Bloehet 5 and J. Darmesteter 6 
respectively, the sections immediately concerning the Amshaspands 
may here be given in transcription and English translation. 

1 E. W. West, in Sacred Books of the East, v (Oxford, 1880), pp. Ixiii, 372, 
note 1. 

2 16. p. 373. 

3 Bundahishn , ed. Tahmuras Dinshaji Anklesaria, Bombay, 1908, pp. xxxii, 
xxxvi. 

4 Ed. Anklesaria, p. 33, 1. 15-p. 37, 1. 14, and p. 162, I. 2~p. 180, 1. 11. 

5 Revue de Vhistoire des religions, xxxii (1895), 103-106. 

8,Ie Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93 ii, 305-322 
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% chapter m* 

" ‘ - ii n e 15-P. 34, line 2). Fratvm minmimvadmo 

ZZ zMno afash min slihand bun mardumd min benafshm- 
ZdmZfashlmnkdr mb 3 dind ukhaduko gdsd u khaduko dino 

, v ^ fhrpp Dins * of earthly creatures, the beginning 

‘he three Dim <«.) U. 

SLttocW : one (It) space and one (is) religion and one M«. 

34 1 13-p. 35, 1. 3). Dadlgar min minavadano Vohuman 
afashiinsiiMnd dalchishko go spend mrdakdno val nafshman padimfto 
Lash Mhmmdo val aiyydrih hamkarih mdh u gosh u ram u spt t 

^Mldi^orvan-i-akandrak u zorvdn-i-derand-khUdi afash gospend 

n! buiashno frdz bareUnUo tarn fund rhbdno khadmnako 
Va -Tval ^ The second of the spiritual beings (is) Vohuman. And 
mina * affair 0 f s0r ts of cattle was received by him fox 

of earth “ jh^dship (and) collaboration (were) Mill and Gosh 

‘““fj s,' »d Boundless Time and Time Age- 

- -tie in «re parts! body, life, son,, form, 

Spmt ; , 35 n, 8-10). Sadigar min minavadano Ardavahishto 

afash min dahishn5-i stish dtdsh val nafshman mekadlundo afash 
f Z ml aiyiidnhhamkdnh Jturu Srosh uVerehrdn u Mryoksang : 

spiritual Being. M Ard.vahi.ht, and from the 
Tfa , . { the w0 rld the fire has been received by him for himself , and 

TU collaboration (were, *fe and «*. and 

Verehran and JTeryoksang. # _ v « v 

35 1 15 -p.36,1.4)* Chaharum mm minavadano o hatvei o 

t tL'Jdahishnb stih ayokhshust val nafshman vadunto afash yehemndo 
afash -hamkarih Khor u Mitrd Zsmdn u Aniran u Suk-i-Shapir 

“ Tke lOT ‘h °i ‘be spiritual 

**"T Lil li from the creation of the world metal has been 
Tbttim'for himself ; and in his friendship (and) collaboration were 
™ a^ Mtoo and Asman and Aniran and Sdk the Good, 

Aredvivsur and the angel Horn (and) the angel Bor,.' 

30 ll, 10-13). Panchum mm minavadano Spendarmato 
f !hmin dahishnih stish damik val nafshman padimfto afash yehevund 

ml aiyydrih hamkarih Zpdn « Din « Art u Mdrsperd u Ardzshmng u 
val aiyya . „ ^ mh of the spiritual beings (is) Spendarmad 

iXTjZSL of*. world the elrth has been received by her 
to htself i and for her friendship (and) collaboration were Apar l and 
Sn and A.4, and Marspend, and Ardishvang, and Aredviysu. Anahed. 
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(vi) (p. 37, !L 3-6), Shashtum mm mlnavaddno Horvadatg afa«sh 
min dahishnb-l slash mayti val Jckvesh mehadlundb afash yehevmbdo ml 
myydnh hamkarlh Tir % Vdd n Fmvar&lnb : “ The sixth of the spiritual 
beings (is) Horvaclad, and from the creation of the world water has been 
received by him for himself ; and for his friendship (and) collaboration 
were Tir and Vad and Fravardin.’ 5 

(vii) (p. 37, 11. 10-12), Haftum min mlnavaddno Amerddadb 
afash min dahishnih stlsh aurvar val Jchvesh padirafto afash data ml 
alyydrih u hamkarlh Rashnu u Ashtad u Zamyddb 3 gadman : “ The 
seventh of the spiritual beings (is) Amerodad, and from the creation of 
the world vegetation has been received by him for himself ; and for 
friendship and collaboration have been given Rashnu and Ashtad and 
Zamyad of triple glory. 55 

(1) CHAPTER XXVI. 

(i) (p. 163, 11. 8-9). Afash stlsh dakhshakol gabrdA-yasharubo man 
gabrd- % -yasharubo rdmlnedb ayuf beshldb adlnash Auharmazd rdmlnedb 
gmjicfb beshldb yehevunedb : ei And (in) the world his mark (is) the 
righteous man ; who has pleased or distressed the righteous man, then 
through him Auharmazd is pleased or distressed. 55 

(ii) (p. 164, 1L 11-13). Afash stlsh gdspend u vastarg-l-speto 

khmsh man valmansMnb ramlnedo ayufo beshldb yehevunedb afash 
hamkar Mdh u Gdshurund u Ram : And (in) the world cattle and white 

garments 1 (are) his ; who has pdeased or distressed them, (then through 
him Vohmman is pleased or distressed) and his collaborator (s) (are) 
Mah and Gdshurund and Ram. 55 

(iii) (p. 168, 11. 13-14). Pavan sUsh atdsh nafshman mun aiash 
rdmlnedb ayufo beshldb yehevunedb afash hamkdrlh-l Atard u Brash 
u Vahrdm : “ In the world the fire is his ; who has pleased or distressed 
fire, (then through him Ardavahisht is pleased or distressed) ; and his 
is the collaboration of Star and Srosh and Vahram. 55 

(iv) (p. 170, 11. 11-12; p. 171, 11. 2-5). Mamanash stlsh alio 

ayokhshustb . . . Shatrlvor stlsh ayokhshustb mun ayokhshustb rdmlnedb 
ayuf beshldb adlnash Shatverb rdmlnedb ayufo beshldb yehevunedb afash 
hamkarlh Khur u Mitro u Asmdn u Anlrdn : “ For his is metal (in) 

the world . . . . (Of) Shatrivor (in) the world (is) metal; who has 
pleased or distressed metal, through him Shatver is pleased or distressed ; 
and his (is) the collaboration of Khur and Mitro and Asman and Anitaa.” 

1 Cf the gloss of Vohuman by vaski-rg in Vendiddd xix, 23* 
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M (n 173 11. 4-5 ; p. 174, 11. 3-5). AfashsM damlk mfshman 

. . . luLt, 'dan* m>! M# 

ramlmdo ayuf heslMo yehevunidc afashlmm^^ D ha8 

■ j . «« a n d liere (in) the world (is) the earth • • 

szr*. — iu 

or distressed ; and hers (is) the collaboration of Avan an 

-rnrt; u.i.u-i»)- w**** 

rmya rami nW zyufl be, KM adim.h BomUtl ™W5 

r t “a *■ — ■ 

tion of Tir and Vad and Fravardm.” _ 

f viit (P 179, 11. 9, 12-14). Latammrnk stish aurvar ■ ■ ■ 

„U,mr ImMU aMe Mhidc <*~* Amrl^i 
ftgsMdo yeUmnedo afash Umkanh-l Eashml AsMad « ^ 

“i.- to (is) vegetation. . . . When (one) has 
tressed vegetation, through him Amerodad is pleased 
and his (is) the collaboration of Eashnu, Ashtad, and Zamyad. 

(3) Here also belongs a passage in the Pdzand Bmdabshn, ~ w ic 
is not found in either of the Pahlavi recensions : “ 1 f 
the righteous man ; and Vahman (is) cattle ; and Ar a a s ’ 

and Shaharivar (is) metal ; and Spendarmat (is) earth an t e goo 
woman ; and Aweredat (is) water ; and Ameredat (is) vegetation. 

II. PAZAND TEXTS. 

The texts pertinent in the present connexion are all drawn 
the Patits (confessions of sins), one of which is found m Pahlavi as 
bnt whose date of composition is quite unknown. 2 

(1) Patit-i-Khud : 3 “ (4) And, penitent (and) repentant,^ 

repented of sin which I have committed against Lord Hormezda, 
mankind, and sorts of mankind. (5) Aid, penitent (and) repentant 

I have repented of sin which I have committed against Bahman, cattle, 

and sorts of cattle ; (6) And, penitent (and) repentant, I have repented 
of sin which I have committed against Ardaibahishta, fire, and sor s 
of fixe. (7) And, penitent (and) repentant, I have repented of sin which 

1 Ed. Edalji Kersaspji Antia, Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909, p. 63, 11. 15-17, 

cf. in Qrundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii (Strasbourg, 1904)- 

m '\ 10 'Pazend Texts , p. 148, 1. 14-p. 149,1. 5 ; PaUayi version 

Manuel du Pehlvi, Paris, 1880, pp. 144-151 (espew^y p- 1 «) , German tram 

lation by F. Spiegel, Avesta., iibmetzt, lii (Leipzig, 18M), 


from 

well, 

have 
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I have committed against Shahirewar, metal, (and) sorts of metal. 
(8) And, penitent (and) repentant, I have repented of sin which 1 have 
committed against Spendarmat, earth, and sorts of earth. (9) And, 
penitent (and) repentant, I have repented of sin which I have committed 
against Khnrdat, water, (and) sorts of water. (10) And, penitent (and) 
repentant, I have repented of sin which I have committed against 
Ameredat, vegetation, and sorts of vegetation.” 

(2) Patlt-i A fur -pat (or Patit-i Pashermm ) : 1 “ (10) Of every 

kind, of every sort of sin. . .which I have committed against Hormezd, 
mankind, (and) sorts of mankind I have repented. (11) Of every kind, 
of ©very sort of sin . , . which 1 have committed against Bahman, 

kine, cattle, (and) sorts of cattle, I have repented. (12) Of every kind, 
of every sort of sin . . . which I have committed against Ardaibahishta, 
fire, (and) sorts of fire I have repented. (13) Of every kind, of every 
sort of sin . . . which I have committed against Shaharevar, metal, 
(and) sorts of metal I have repented. (14) Of every kind, of every 
sort of sin . . . which I have committed against Aspendarmat, earth, 
(and.) sorts of earth I have repented. (15) Of every kind, of every sort 
of sin . . . which I have committed against Khnrdat, water, (and) 
seeds of water I have repented. (16) Of every kind, of every sort 
of sin . . . which I have committed against Ameredat, vegetation, 
(and) sorts of vegetation I have repented.” 

(3) Patit-l Iranig : 2 “ (3) Of every sort of sin which I have 

committed celestially against the Creator Hormezd, and terrestrially 
against mankind (and any) sort of mankind, . . . I have repented. 
(4) Of every sort of fault which I have committed celestially against 
Vahman the Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against cattle (and any) 
sort of cattle, ... I have repented. (5) Of every sort of fault which 
I have committed celestially against Ardaibihisht the Ameshaspend 
and terrestrially against sacred fires and profane fires 3 , ... I have 
repented. (6) Of every sort of fault which I have committed celestially 
against Shahrevar the Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against metal 
{and any) sort of metal, . . .1 have repented. (7) Of every sort of 

1 Patend Texts , p. 121, 1. 16— p. 122, 1. 15 (this passage is found also in the 
Patit-l Rcivani, ib. p. 129, 1. 16 — p. 130, 1. 16) ; Sanskrit version in Collected 
Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis , ed, Sheriarji .Dadabhai Bharucha, i (Bombay, 
1906), 39-40 ; German translation by Spiegel, op . cit., iii, 212. 

2 Pazmd Texts, p. 135, 1. 21 — p. 139i 1. 12 ; German translation by Spie- 
gel, op. cit, iii, 220-223 ; French translation by Darmesteter, op. tit., iii, 169-172. 

3 See Kharshedji Minocherji Kateli, tc Adar and Atash in the P&zand Writ- 
ings,” in The K. R.Cama Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, pp. 239-240, and cf. 
Ar$a~ Viraf Namak x, 6 : dtash-i Auharmazd Atard yeclato, “ Jt&r, the angel of 
the fire of Auharmazd,” 
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fault which I have committed celestially against Aspendarmat the 
Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against earth (and any) sort of earth , 
... I have repented. (8) Of every sort of fault which 1 have committed 
celestially against Khurdat the Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against 
water and (any) sort of water, . . . I have repented. (9) Of every 
sort of fault which X have committed celestially against Amered&t the 
Ameshaspend, and terrestrially against vegetation (and any) sort of 
vegetation, ... I have repented/’ 

PERSIAN TEXTS. 

To this category belongs only one text of any note, the second 
chapter of the Sad Dar Bimdahish, 1 which is also found in a Rivayat 
of Darab Hormazdyar written in 1061 A. Y. (1692 A. D.), 2 as well as 
in a Rivayat of Barzii Kavam-ad-DTn, who flourished about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 3 The date of this Sad Dar is at least as 
old as 896 A.Y. (1527 A.D.) ; 4 and the relevant chapter runs as follows : 

“ (1) Akoman is the adversary of the Amshasfand Bahman ; and 
Andar is the adversary of the Amshasfand Ardebihisht ; and Saval is 
the adversary of the Amshasfand Shahrevar ; and Nanekhet is the 
adversary of the Amshasfand Asfandarmad ; and Tarekh is the adversary 
of the Amshasfand Khurdad ; and Azerekh is the adversary of the 
Amshasfand Amurdad ; and Heshm is the adversary of Sarosh the 
pious (and) victorious. 

<c (2) And the business of the Amshasfand Bahman is that, that 
he does not permit mankind to hold within their hearts one against the 
other war and altercation and hatred and bigotry, and reveals the decree 
of rectitude among men (3) so that oppression becomes less ; and he 
does not permit (them) to do an improper act to men ; (4) and he 
augments the wisdom and intellect and understanding and life and 
judgment of men, and leads mankind in the right way. 

** (5) And the business of the demon Akoman is that, that he makes 
the heart of men of action and merit cold toward doing good ; (6) and 
whensoever men do evil and engage in altercation withal, he makes 
manifest disputes and wrangling, (7) and strives for this, that they 
may [not] 5 make peace with one another, and he brings into (their) 

l Ed. Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar, together with the Sad Dar Nasar* 
Bombay, 1909, pp. 70-74; French translation by Bloehet, op. tit., pp. 112-113, 

3 Ddrdb Hormazdydr's Rivayat, ed. Manockji Rustamji Unvala, ii (Bom- 
bay, 1922), p. 399, 1. 8 — p. 401, 1. 9. 

3 Ed. and tr. Edalji Keresaspji Anti a, in Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 158* 

164. 

4 Dhabhar, op. tit., p. ix. 

§ Read with the Rivayats instead of the of the Sad Dar, 
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hearts hatred and bigotry to such degree that he pours into the minds 
murder and bloodshed and conflict ; (8) and men remove (their) feet 
from the command of intellect and wisdom, and do an improper (and) 
evil deed. (9) All this is the evil of the demon Akdman. 

“ (10) The business of the Amshasfand Ardebihisht would be that, 
that men who perform action and merit would have happiness and 
repose in this world from the Amshasfand Ardebihisht. (11) When- 
soever men should be happy without assigning that reason that that 
happiness is poured into their heart from the Amshasfand Ardebihisht, 
(it would be) because there would be a merit which was not known to 
them ; and the Amshasfand Ardebihisht widens the way of the Chinvad 
Bridge for the pious, (12) When he passes the Chinvad Bridge, he 
makes it easy ; it would be the ease of Ardebihisht. 

“ (13) And the business of the demon Andar is that, that he contracts 
the heart of men, and pours grief and anxiety into the heart of men ; 
(14) and when mankind commit sin, he carries them to hell and punishes 
the souls. (15) The demon Andar makes men sad -faced, (16) and at the 
head of the Chinvad Bridge the demon Andar first comes forward and 
narrows the Chinvad Bridge for his wicked ones. 

“ ( 17 ) And the business of the Amshasfand Shahrevar is that, 
that he puts justice and equity into the heart of kings (and) keeps 
(them) joined to just kings ; ( 18 ) and every king who is just is the friend 
of the Amshasfand Shahrevar, ( 19 ) and the juster each king is, the longer 
he remains ; (20) and the Amshasfand Shahrevar watches over the gold 
and silver and other things which may be in mines and mountains, and 
by the power of the Amshasfand Shahrevar these things can be in the 
mines and can come into his storehouse ; (21) and in this world the 
.Amshasfand Shahrevar provides the portion which comes to the poor 
and in that world he advocates the wish of the needy. 

“ (22) And the business of the demon Saval is that, that he loves 
kings who oppress and mulct, and the demon Saval points the way 
to theft and robbery and banditry — -whatsoever abides in them — and 
pours them into the heart of men ; and he leads men astray so that they 
do improper deeds so that for this cause they fall into perdition. 

“ (23) And the business of the Amshasfand Asfandarmad is that, 
that he makes men who desire to do an action (to be) of perfect counsel 
and deliberation and arrangement, and he removes pride from the 
temperament of men, and he makes men pleasant of voice and winning 
of speech so that (they are) an example for men, and he does not cause 
pride. (24) And when sore trouble and difficulty and pain come to men, 
he makes men patient and causes (them) to be content, and in that pain 
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he makes happinesses for the heart so that the happinesses do not allow 
that trouble to pass into that heart ; (25) and when he may have per- 
formed a merit and some trouble runs to and fro for him, for that 
reason the Amshasfand Asfandarmad watches that he may not repent 
of that action and merit. 

“ (26) The business of the demon Nanekhet would be that, that 
he makes men proud ; and when some trouble comes to mankind 
Nanekhet does not cause it to pass by, and they are impious ; and he 
takes something from them so that they do not say merits and are not 
thankful to God ; (27) and when men give him counsel, he would be 
worse and does not accept advice ; (28) and what, not obeying the king, 
a mother and father and wife do to a husband, and a slave to a master, 
would be from the demon Nanekhet. 

“ (29) The business of the Amshasfands Khurdad and Murdad 
Is that, that they make all sweetness and fatness and pleasantness which 
should be in water and vegetation and eating ; (30) and when the souls 
of the pious come to Garothman and Bihisht, and they may not have 
something to eat and be filled, (31) the Amshasfands Khurdad and 
Murdad do that. 

“ (32) And the business of the demons Tarekh and Zarekh is that, 
that things which would be unpleasantness, they put the unpleasantness 
in those things ; (33) and in hell they defile the foods of the wicked, 
and make them foul and stinking ; and they are their gaolers so that 
they eat those foods, and they torment their souls. 

“ (34) And the business of Sar5sh the pious (and) victorious is 
that, that he guards all the world from the robber and fiends and 
calamities ; (35) and thrice each night he goes through all the earth 
like a watch that they may keep watch ; (36) and every night he battles 
seven times with the demon Heshm, and restrains him from the world 
from doing evil. 

“ (37) And the business of the demon Heshm is that, that he pours 
wrath and hatred into the heart of men ; and he befriends all evil that 
comes into the world, and is a friend of sinners that they may be bolder 
in sin. 

“ '(38)' And these (are) the seven Amshasfands whom the Creator 
Ormazd has created, and these duties He has bound upon them, and they 
approve. (39) And mankind should guard themselves from the way 
of the demons and return to the way of Orrnazd and the Amshasfands, 
and watch lest these demons prevail against them and drag them in the 
way of Ahriman, so that they may escape the trouble of this world and 
the retribution of that world.” 
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The twelfth chapter of the same Sad Dar 1 contains a further 
paragraph which is relevant in the present connexion : 

“ (3) And mankind is in the shadow of me, Ormazd ; and cattle 
of the Amshasfand Bahman ; and fire of the Amshasfand Ardebihisht ; 
and gold and silver and other metals of the Amshasfand Shahrevar ; 
and the earth of the Amshasfand Asfandarmad ; and water of the 
Amshasfand Khurdad ; and the wood and the tree and every vegetable 
are of the Amshasfand Amurdad. 33 

The same belief is recorded by the Arabic author al-Birunx, who 
completed his Chronology of Ancient Nations about 1000 A.D., and who 
wrote as follows : 2 44 Ardlbahisht is the genius of fire and light ; both 
elements stand in relation to him. God has ordered him to watch over 
these elements. . . . Shahrewar ... is the angel who is appointed 
to watch over the seven substances, gold, silver, and the other metals, 
on which rests all handicraft, and in consequence all the world and its 
inhabitants. . . . Isfandarmadh is charged with the care of the earth 
and with that of the good, chaste, and beneficent wife who loves her 
husband. . . . Harudha is the genius instructed to watch over the 
growth of the creation, of the trees and plants, and to keep off all impure 
substances from the water. . . . Murdadh is the angel appointed to 
guard the world and to produce vegetable food and drugs that are 
remedies against hunger, misery, and disease.” 


1 Ed. Bhabhar, op. cit., pp. 80-81. 

2 Tr. E. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 204, 11. 37-38 ; 207, 11. 7-10; 216, 

11. 11-12 ; 205, 11. 6-8; 207, 11. 1-3. The passage regarding Bahman has been 
lost, v v. : ! 
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THE RELIGION OF THE ACHiEMENIDS, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 

By D. Mackichan, m.a., d.d., ll.d. 


The investigation of the religion of the Achsexnenids is of great 
^ d importance not only to the explorer in the field of 

the ancient Iranian faith hue also to the student of 
the Bible. In this investigation we encounter, however, certain diffi- 
culties as some scholars question whether the Achsemenids were genuine 
Zoroastrians and hold different opinions as to the extent to which differ- 
ences in religion existed as between Persia proper, Media, Bactria and 
the rest of Iran. To discuss these questions is not possible in this 
brief sketch. I refer my leaders, therefore, to a dissertation which 
I have prepared for publication elsewhere 1 and also to similar studies 
of these questions by other writers . 2 


Even if we leave the A vest a entirely out of account we are still 
The Achsemenian a k* e to draw from other sources material for a study 
Religion ^accord- 0 f the ancient Iranian religion. First and foremost 
Persian Inscdp- we can attempt to sketch a picture of the religion 
tlons * of the Achsemenids on the basis of the old Persian 

inscriptions which have been preserved. This can be further supple- 
mented through the use of the material which is furnished in inscriptions 
which these monarehs caused to be written in non -Iranian languages. 
In the third place, numerous conclusions can be drawn from the informa- 
tion concerning the Achsemenids to be found in classical writers, although 
evidence of this nature can possess only the value that is to be assigned 
to the statements of foreign writers. Fourthly, it is further possible 
to derive suggestions with reference to the religion of the later Achsemenids 
from isolated passages in the Pahlavi literature or in the Shahnanaa. 
And finally additional Oriental and other sources may be drawn upon 
to supplement these. 

1 c Appearing in my “ Indo- Iranian Series,” published by the Columbia 

University Press. ■ ' 

2 A list will be found in my introductory article entitled “ The Religion of 
the Achsemenian Kings,” First Series. The Religion according to the Inscrip- 
tions, by A. V. W. J., with an appendix by L. H. Gray on the Non-Iranian lii-. 
scriptions, JAOS, XXI, 160-184, 
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The following is a brief summary of the chief points in such 
an investigation. For a more thorough treatment of the subject 1 
refer the reader to the treatise the publication of which has been 
promised above. 

An examination of the religion of the Kings Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon and Artaxerxes Ochus from the objective stand- 
point, as furnished by their Iranian inscriptions, shews what emphasis 
was laid on the standing of Auramazda as the supreme god of Iran. 
But besides him other divinities (baga) were recognised and Mithra and 
Anahita are expressly named at least in the later inscriptions of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon and Artaxerxes Ochus. In drauga one can see a probable 
allusion to the evil principle. (Cf. also dusiydra, haina, and sara occurring 
in the old Persian inscriptions). That there was a choice between Good 
and Evil seems to follow from the exhortation to follow the right path 
(paSim tycm rdstdm) and the commandment of Auramazda {hya auramaz 
ddhd fmmdnd).. It has been suggested, it is true not without hesitation, 
that a reference to the Avesta may perhaps be found in the doubtful 
word abas 1dm or abistdm (Bh. 4. 64) or, according to the reading con- 
jectured by Foy, arstam. 1 Worship and prayer were regarded as acts 
of piety, there were also definite places of -worship (dyadand) regarding 
which, however, no more precise information is given. If sacred fires 
were maintained, as we know from classical writers that they w 7 ere, we 
may assume that these were protected by some kind of building even 
though the Persians possessed no “temples ” in the Greek sense of the 
word. 2 The rectangular building in the neighbourhood of the Achse- 
menid sepulchres at Xakshi Rustam has been eonjecturally identified 
with the modem sagri, the sanctuary of the sacred light, which up to the 
present day is maintained by the Parsis beside their dahhmas? In 
the inscriptions blessings and curses are invoked but of course they 
convey no exact information. The obligation always to speak 
the truth is strictly enjoined as a leading principle in their 
religious system and constitutes the foundation of the moral law. The 
standard of this moral law seems to us, so far as we are able to judge, 
to be somewhat lowered by the extremely cruel punishments which 
Darius, according to his edicts which have been engraved on the rock, 
decreed. We must, however, bear in mind that he had to deal with 
the enemies of his people and with traitors in a dangerous time. 
The above is the kind of impression concerning the religion of the 
ancient Persian Kings which we gather from the Iranian inscriptions. 

1 K.Z. XXXV, 45 <c/. Jackson, JAOS, XXIV, 91^92). ~ ~ 

2 O/. Tiele, Gescliiedenis van den Godsdienst, II, 362-304. 

s Particularly by Andreas. 
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■ From the old Persian texts only a partial solution of the difficult 

v-fphe religion of problem of the religion of the AcKsemenids can be, 

the Achaemenids obtained. The non -Iranian inscriptions in Bafrw 

according to the t , 

non-Iranian In* Ionian, New-Susian, Egyptian and Greek which were 

scuptions. . engraved at the order of these rulers supply 

new material of importance. A list of these inscriptions will be found 
given by Weissbach, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie II. 63-64. My 
pupil, Dr. Gray, lias collected the material so far as it relates to religion 
and has added it as an appendix to the monograph previously mentioned. 1 
It is, therefore, not necessary in this place to repeat this in detail. 

From the well-known Babylonian Cylinder of Cyrus the Great w© 
learn that this monarch gave himself out as the chosen of the god 
Merodach and claimed that he had come to bring back the banished 
gods to their home and to restore again the old state of things. As 
regards Cambyses we can point to an Egyptian inscription on the 
Naophorian statue in the Vatican, which inscription claims to charac- 
terise through the mouth of the priests the attitude of Cambyses towards 
their religion (vide Brugsch Thes. Inscript. Egypt., p. 693). Cambyses 
ordains the restoration of the desecrated temple of the goddess Nek at 
Sais in Egypt, as also the selection of. priests and acolytes in accordance 
with the Egyptian ritual. Darius shews himself to be animated by the 
same spirit as Cambyses and Cyrus when he gives himself out as the son 
of Neit. 2 On the stele of Darius at Chaluf, line 5, there is an allusion 
to a worship offered to god by his (i.e., Darius's) seers, Daressy in his 
discussion of this passage holds that these ‘/seers ” are the Magi 
“since the Egyptian religion had no priests of this name. 55 

In this connection a Greek inscription of Darius, which was discover-' 
ed in 1886 at Deirmendshik in Magnesia, claims attention (vide G, 
Cousin and G. Deschamps, Bull, de corr. hell. XIII., 529 f). In this 
pronunciamento Darius praises his satrap Gadates, the ruler of Asia 
Minor, for having promoted agriculture and the care ox the land (quite 
a Zoroastrian touch), and, on the other hand, blames him for having 
demanded taxes from the gardeners of a sanctuary dedicated to Apollo, 
because the latter had thereby been competed to bestow care on land * 
that was not sacred, and thus the relation of the King to the gods had ' 
been disturbed. 3 Some other expressions also referring to the religion 
in the Babylonian translations of old Persian texts have been discussed" 
in the same monograph. 4 

1 Of. The religion of the Aehsernmians according to their non -Iranian 
Inscriptions, JAGS, XXI, 177484. 

2 Of, Jackson — Gray in the article referred to, 183-184. 

8 The same article, 182-183, 

4 The same article, 180-182* 
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' We gather from the inscriptions of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius 
it these monarch s showed great tolerance, indeed almost a complete 
’bearance, towards the foreign peoples made ; subject to them., 
all events they adopted the attitude of the statesman rather than 
3 role of the religious fanatic or bigoted devotee of their faith. 

For the detailed treatment of this subject I refer my readers again 
The religion of to the book which I have prepared and confine 
^ Achaemenids myself here to the general results. In the works 
•ences m classical of the classical writers are found numerous direct 
©rat are. or indirect references to the faith of the Kings 

TTus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Artaxerxes 
nemon, .Artaxerxes Ochus and Darius Kodomannus. These are again, 
>wever, the statements of foreigners and there is room for different 
unions as to the value of such testimonies. In point of time these 
elements range from the contemporaries oi the later Achsemenids, 
ich as Herodotus, Ktesias, Xenophon, and Aeschylus, Euripides, 
xistophanes down to later authors such as Strabo, Cicero, Plutarch/ 
ficolaus Damascenus, Arrian, Ammianus Marcellinus and others A 
lere we have room only for the main conclusions that may be drawn 
fom an exhaustive collection of the material which these supply. The 
esults may be formulated as follows : — 

The statements of the classical writers appear to indicate that the 
mcient Ach semen ids were followers of the Magians. Each king is also 
^presented as appealing to the gods (6eoi) or simply to God. The 
.atter is designated by the name Zak, Ala, by which according to the. 
osual view Ormazd is understood. 2 In fact the name O pofxdahjs 
appears in the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus. Also the name of 
Ah rim an (’Apap-anos) is cited, and that by Aristotle. The name 
pf the Persian divinity Mithra appea.rs to have been much better known 
to the Greeks generally than the name of the divinity Anaitis. This 
agrees with the notice to be found in Herodotus. The worship of this 
female divinity was more popular from the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon 
:bk wards. Allusions to sun-worship and fire-worship are very frequent, 
fptob offerings and omens are often enough mentioned, most frequently 
fll&eed in connection with the earlier kings, although by no means com 
Biped to them. 3 This at least in partis purely accidental. Information 
Iwith regard to acts of worship and ritual and observances is found in 

f -f / 1 .The material is available partly in Kleuker’s Zend Avesta, appendix and 
IhZEapp. ZDMG, XIX-XX. 

V f ' $ Although Spiegel EA, II, 190, following Hesychius assumes that “heaven ’* 

ris meant and not Ormazd. Similarly, Dr. J. A. Moulton (orally stated) 

%lGf* Jackson, Zoroaster the prophet, pp, 241-243* 
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©.very epoch. Temples and images appear first in the time of the later 
monarehs. We have already referred to the mention of Ahriman by 
-Aristotle ; in certain actions of Oambyses, Xerxes and his wife Amestris, 
the existence of a latent devil-worship reveals itself. 

In numerous instances the most anxious care for the elements, 
fire, earth and water, may be observed ; yet we must not omit to notice 
certain striking violations of these precautionary measures. There 
seems also to be involved in some passages a reference to the belief in 
a future life. Tire name of Zoroaster is not directly mentioned in any 
passage in the classical writers in connection with any one of the Achseme- 
nid kings, and nowhere is his religious system expressly exhibited as 
that of any of these monarehs. Plato’s Alci blades (121 E to 122 A) 
asserts that the children of royal blood were reared in the <e Magism of 
Zoroaster the Ormazdian.” It must be admitted that the Amesha 
Spent as are not expressly named in direct connection with the Achseme- 
nids ; but the belief in them can be traced back to the time of 
Theopompus (4 centimes B.C.) and is without doubt much older, m 
I have already indicated in another section of my dissertation. In this 
connection I refer again to the conjectural explanation of the Achaemenid 
names ’Aprd/Savos, OgyapTyjs, At -dOp^s, With regard to the kings Arta- 
xerxes I, II, III and Darius Kodomannus we may assume that they 
were genuine adherents of Zoroaster so far as we can draw any con- 
clusion from the classical notices regarding Ormazd, Ahriman, 
Anahita, Mithra and religious usages, as also from scattered allusions 
in other sources. The accounts given by the classical wriiexs in these 
passages completely agree with the statements found in the other 
sources. With regard to Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius and Xerxes, as 
these are represented in the classical authors, we must provisionally 
abstain from coming to a decision. The evidence of the classical authors 
permits us safely to conjecture that all these rulers were -worshippers 
of God, i.e ., of Ormazd, even if we had not the old Persian inscriptions 
at hand to prove that they were Mazdayasnians. Also the classical 
writers represent these, as well as the later monarehs also, as adherents 
of the Magi in spite of the Magophony (slaughter of the Magi) of Darius* 
We reserve a more minute discussion of this subject for a later stage* . 

In the Pahlavi texts are found only two or three references which 

_ „ are of value in relation to the question which occupies 

The religion of - / . | , . * 

the Acha-menids ns ; but they are of special interest in so far as they 

]tavf li terf tur© re P roc ^ llCe the tradition of the Zoroastrians, They 

are found in the Den kart, in the Bundahishn 
and in the Pahlavi Vohuman or Bahman Yasht. The Denkarf 
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belongs to the 9th century of our era, the Bundahishn is 
somewhat older and its material is certainly ancient although 
parts of this compilation, especially the last chapter which comes under 
our consideration along with the rest, may have had their origin in the 
11th or even the 12th century. 1 The Bahman Yasht is to be placed 
probably somewhere about the 12th century. 2 The value of these 
references rests, therefore, not on their antiquity but on the fact that 
we have here to do with ancient traditions. These scattered references 
are besides of real value only so far as the kings of the Zoroastrian 
legends can he really identified with the historical kings of the 
Achtemenicl dynasty. A passage in the Bundahishn (Bd. 34, pp. 7-8) 
discussed by me in detail in “Zoroaster the prophet,” p. 158, gives in 
order the names and the legendary periods of the reigns. Like others 
before me 1 have compared these reigns with the historical reigns of 
the Achsemenids according to Western Chronology (/'/• Zoroaster, 
p 160) and have developed my reasons for the identification of the 
long reign of Yohuman, the son of Spend -dat, to whom the Pahlavi 
texts give also the name of Artakhshatr (*,«., Artaxerxes, Ardashlr 
Dirazdast “ the long handed ,: ) with that of Artaxerxes Lcngimanus 
Or MaKpox e ‘P- 3 

Now assuming that this identification is correct, there is still an 
interesting passage to which we must call attention on account of its 
significance for the religious side of the matter. The passage is Byt. 

2 17-18 (c/. West, SBE, V, 198-199). This text enumerates the different 
periods of the religion as follows : — “ that which was of silver was the 
reign of Artashir the Kayanian (Kal) whom they call Yohuman, the 
son oi Spend -dat, who is the one who separates the demons from men, 
disperses them and vindicates the authority oi religion in the whole world. 
That which was of bronze was the rrign of Artashir (i.e., of Papakan), 
the- regulator and restorer of the world and that of king Shahpur” This 
reference to Artashir of the tribe of the Kay&nids who drives the demons 
into the flood and vindicates the authority of religion in the world 
surely deserves consideration in spile of its date. It follows from this 
that Zoroastrianism during the reign of Artakhshatr Dirazdast found 
acceptance throughout the whole of Iran. This reference acquires 
very special significance in connection wit h th e clearly established 

: i~See West, on the Extent, 'language and Age. of. Pahlavi.. Literature, 

SRAM., 1888, pp. 433, 434, 430. 

2 According to Barra esteter’s statement 1039-1350. A.D. Cf. Etudes 
Iraniennes, II, 69. 

$ Btl 31-30; Byt. 2-17, and add thereto ShatroTha-i Airan, ed. Modi, 
$534 oi "Ardashir of Spenda-d&d”; although Noldeko, Grundriss II, 141, attache* 
no high value to this identification. Of. also Browne, Lit, Hist, of Persia, p. 117. 
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Zoroastrianism of Artaxerxes, I, II, III according to the classical writers 
and the inscriptions, since it thus gives to the generally accepted identifi- 
cation which rests on an historical foundation, also the necessary support 
from the religions side. 

There has never been any doubt with ■ regard, to the religion of the 
last Darius (Pahlavi, Daral Darayan ) or Darius Kodomaamus, so far 
as may be inferred from classical authors .and other sources, while the 
Pahlavi literature bears also direct testimony to this from the Zoroas- 
trian side. The passage relevant to this is found in the Den kart. (Dk. . 
4. 23, cf. SBE, 37. 413) Darai, son of Darai, ordained that two copies 
of the entire Avesta and Zand, - according to the style and manner in 
which Zarafcusht had received it from Auhannazd should be preserved, 
one in the treasure -room of Shapigan and one in the fortress of written 
documents. 1 This prevents all doubt as to the orthodoxy of the last 
Achsemenid, the monarch who -was overthrown by Alexander. 

For two of the Achsemenids their adherence to the Zoroastrian faith 
is thus established also by Pahlavi tradition. I have not yet found 
a Sasanid text which is said to refer to the religion of Darius, Darai-i 
Olhar-azat and Human If the latter, as West, Mold and others hold, 
though not without hesitation, can be identified with Parysaiis and the 
former can be connected with Artaxerxes Oehus (362-340 B.C.) which 
perhaps also may be doubtful, this would at least shew that Zoroastrian 
tradition regarded these two monarch's as followers of the true faith. 

If we could only identify with definiteness king Vishtasp, the great 
Protector of Zoroastrianism, all would become much clearer. We are 
here face to face with a much debated question (see my work “ Zoroaster 
the prophet ”). It is quite uncertain whether the long reign of 120 
years is intended only to give the length of ihe reign in round numbers 
or to denote a short-lived dynasty. In the latter case we might assume 
that the name VishfcSsp covers the period of kings Cyrus, Darius and 
Xerxes. 2 Or we might conjecture that the reign represents the Bactrian 
rule down to Artaxerxes and assume that Zoroastrianism then became 
the ruling faith of Persia (cf. “ Zoroaster/' p. 160). But this is very 
doubtful. Whoever the historical Yishtasp may have been, he was in 
any case the champion and protector of the Zoroastrian teaching. I 
•would like to call attention only to one point in the Pahlavi literature 
in connection with the classical writers. It is a passage in the Denkart 
(9. 69. 58, cf. West, SEE, 37. 397) in which mention is made of the Maglsm 

X The u treasure -room ** seems to have been at Samarcand ; the fortress 
of the Archives at Fersepolis. See Modi, Shatroika-i Air an, pp. 55, 133-136. 

2 See West,' SBE, V, 150*1 15* and my work, Zoroaster the prophet, p. 160, 
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of, Vishtasp, It runs thus “ On account of the Magism of Ka* 
Vishtasp he was suited for the position of monarch.” This is of interest 
when we take it in connection with the statement regarding the Magian 
doctrines of Hystaspes which is found in Ammianus Marcellinus 23. 6, 
32 - 34 . Zoroaster is the Magian mr l$oxyv ; See 3>k. 9. 69. 58 
.(Translation of Ys. 51, 15) ; Dk. 4. 21 and 4. 34, cf. SEE, 37. 412, 417. 

To sum up briefly what has been said. The difficulty in dealing 
with the notices in Pahlavi sources lies in this that the identifications 
with the earlier Achsemenids are in the highest degree uncertain. So 
far, however, as the later monarchs are concerned there are good grounds 
for the assumption that the Pahlavi texts regard the Zoroastrian faith 
as the religion of Artaxerxes I, II, III and Darius Kodomannus. 
If only Vishtasp could be definitely identified we should have 
ample guidance. 

Firdausi’s great Persian Epic (940-1020) stands in very much the 

same relation to the Achsemenids as the Pahlavi 
The religion of . . 

the Achaemenids literature, it deviates little from the spirit oi the 

dausi *s ama hatter ; only it has a poetic colouring instead of the 

priestly stamp. The genealogical tree, Gushtasp, 

Bahman, Humai, Darab and Dara is the same. It is a question how 

much weight is to be attached to its statements. It is sufficient to refer 

to it briefly. For convenience the relevant passages are here quoted 

from the Vullers -Landauer Edition of the Shahnama (Vol. 3) and Mohl’s 

Translation (Vol. 5) conjointly. 

As regards Gushtasp, the protector of Zoroaster, a discussion on 
his precise identification would present almost the same features as w 7 e 
found in the case of the Pahlavi literature. The history of his conversion 
is sufficiently known through the verses of Daqiql incorporated in tne 
Shahnama and need not be here repeated. 

The king next in order, Bahman, is said to have married his own 
daughter “ which the Pahlavi religion permits ” ( Vullero-Landauer, 
p. 1756 ; Mold, p. 5). Further Firdousi in genuine Zoroastrian fashion 
assigns to him “ Dasturs ” as Counsellors (VL. 1754, 1755 ; Mohl 10). 
Bahman alo acknowledges God w T hom he calls “ Creator ” and the 
inexorable power of “ fate.” (VL. 1748, 1750, 1754, 1755 ; M. 1, 4, 9, 10), 
Faramurz, the king’s enemy, mentions the <e resurrection” (rastaxiz . 
VL, 1753 ; M. 8.) and Bahman provides a “funeral vault for the body” 
of this estimable enemy of his who is slain in battle (VL. 1755 ; M. 10). 

When Humai hears that her son Darab is still alive she celebrates 
the joyful tidings by lavishing rich gifts at every place “ where she 
knew there was a fire-temple or only a Zend-Awesta or a place where 
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the fire-festival Sadah. could Tbe celebrated (VL. 1772 ; M. 82) ; s lie 
crowns him by the grace of “ God tbe Creator ” (VL. 1778 ; M. 84) and 
commends him to the favour of “tbe Mobed ” (VL. 1773-74 ; M. 34, 35). 

Darab likewise recognises the Zend-Awesta as the holy scripture 
to be studied (VL. 1763 ; M. 20). At the time of his ascending the throne 
he delivers a speech both to the Mobeds and his nobles (VL. 1775 ; M. 87) 
and ascribes to God all the blessings which have been bestowed on him 
(VL. 1776 ; M. 88). In this capital, Darabgird, “he consecrates a fire 
on the summit of the mountain and the worshippers assemble themselves 
in crowds (VL. 1776; M. 38). His first wife, although she is the 
daughter of the king of Rum, is named by Firdausi Rabid , i.e., Anahit a 
(VL. 1772-81; M. 42-45); the month “ Mihr ” is also mentioned (VL. 1779; 
M. 52). 

Bara, the last of his dynasty, is assassinated by two of his “ dasturs ” 
after he had. been defeated by Alexander (VL. 1799, 1800, 1804 ; M. 67, 
69, 71). His last words (VL. 1803 ; M. 78) are “characteristically 
Zoroastrian.” 1 He refers to the “ fire of Zardusht,” to the Zend-Awesta, 
to omens, to the Sadah, and New Year Festival and to the fire-temple ; 
still further to Ormazd, to the Moon, the Sun and Mihr (VL. 1808 ; 
M. 73). He lays emphatic stress on his dependence on “the religion 55 
and commends in dying “ his soul to God 99 ( VL. 1 803 ; M. 73). Alexander 
causes a tomb to be erected for “the corpse ” and the corpse to be 
covered with camphor and performs foi the royal dead everything which 
was in accordance with the “custom of the Kayanians (VL. 1803; 
M. 73, 74). This general description, especially the mention of the tomb 
which is a reminiscence of Nakshj Rustam and Takhce Jain shed, should 
be compared with the description by the Pseudo -Callist henes . 2 

We now pursue the history of the Iranian religion from the time of 
the Aehsemenids to its final catastrophe through the 
Muhammadan conquest in the 7th century and 
after that the fortunes of the little band which 
continued to hold fast to its ancient faith and is 
to-day the sole representative of Zoroastrianism. 
To sum up this history in brief, the thousand 
years between Alexander and Muhammad was first 
of all a period of apparent decline under the 
Solenoid rule, then one of fall in the time of the 
Parthian rule, later however one of gradual rise and brilliant 

1 See Budge Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, pp. 83, 93, London, 
1896, and History of Alexander, p. 52, Cambridge, 1889. 

2 Cf. Justi, Grundriss II., 481-483. 
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efflorescence in the period of the Sasanids until finally Zoroastrianism: 
was brought to its' fall by the invasion of the Arabs and the victory 
of Islam. . 

The appearance on the scene of the Macedonian conqueror brought 
about a revolution both in the religion and in the 
Alexander V and 1 the historical development of Persia. In the eyes 
J^eo-B^an rule c f the Zoioastrians Alexander is ever the accursed 
Iskander, the predestined tyrant of evil omen who 
caused the sacred books of Iran to be burned and to whom all the later 
misfortunes of their religion are ascribed. Without doubt Alexander 
is to blame for many an evil ; in consequence of his wars of conquest 
changes were inevitable. The Grseeo-Bactrian rule of the Seleucids 
who reigned for a space of 70 years as the successors of Alexander may 
well have exercised a certain influence on the civilization of the Iranians 
in general and especially on their religion ; but it is well nigh impossible 
to adduce anything definite under this head. We must only keep before, 
m our eyes the fact that the Greek spirit again acquired significance in 
Iran just as in the time of the Graeco -Persian wars of kings Darius 
and Xerxes. 

The Zoroastrian religion lived on during the Parthian rule of the 
Arsacids although grievously shaken by the invasion 
of Alexander. We may assume with good ground 
that the Parthians adhered to the Iranian faith 
and from the earliest times were Zoroastiians. The 
old Parthian, names Artabanos, Phraates and 
Mithridates as well as also Orthagnes (Aw. vareOyayna) support this 
assumption and Isodorus of Charax testifies that an everlasting fire 
burned at Asaak, the birthplace of Arsakes, the first Parthian King, 1 
Coins of this period shew also altars for the fire and beside the image 
of Ahura Mazda are found on them also those of other Zoroastrian 
divinities. 2 Archaeological discoveries prove that the Parthians buried 
their dead in coffins oi baked earth or of stone just as the old Persians, 
according to Herodotus, encased the bodies of their dead in wax. 3 These 
coffins may, however, have been really Astodans 4 It is besides w r ell* 
known that Voiagasesl (51-78 A.D.) lived undoubtedly according to the 
religious rules of Zoroastrianism and that under his rule a beginning 
was made in the collection of the Zoroastrian Scriptures. A revival of 

1 Bor proofs see Justi, Grundriss II. , 486, N. 6 and 507 N. 4. 

2 See Herodotus I., 140, Strabo XV, 3, S 20 and Dieulafoy L’art 
antique de la Perse V. 35, Paris, 1884, \bt; y p- T tVi-Vtv 

3 See an interesting paper on the Astodans by J» J. Modi, Bombay, 1889* 

4 Of. Dames teter, SBE, IV, 2. ed. XXXVIII— XI,, 
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Zoroastrianism was at hand. In conclusion it is still to be remarked 
that there are sufficient proofs before us for the assertion that the 
general character of the Parthian faith was that of Zoroastrianism* while, 
however, the subject has not yet been sufficiently investigated to 
enable us to settle the details more precisely. 

With the accession of the Sasanid s to the throne the ancient faith 
of the Prophet again attained to its former splendour 
and flourished as never before. All the members 
of the Sasanid dynasty were zealous Zoroastrians 
and spread the doctrines of Zaratushta in all 
directions. In their inscriptions and sculptures 
these kings represent themselves as receiving the 
throne by divine right direct from Ormazd precisely as their 
Achaemenid ancestors had done at an earlier period. Anahit a is 
also represented in these sculptures . 1 Zoroaster is the recognised 
founder of the religion and the Awesfca with its Pahlavi translation 
the law and gospel of Iran. The general history of the Mazdayasnian 
religion under this dynasty is too well-known to make it necessary for 
us to recapitulate it here. Its chief features have been unfolded in 
the description of the religion given above. For details it is sufficient 
to refer the reader to a collection made from the older Pahlavi literature 
and a work dealing with this subject by Casartelli . 2 

Although Zoroastrianism was the State-religion of Iran, it was, 
however, not free from sectarianism and the d;s- 
infiuence of heretical doctrines. In 
the Mazdakheresy. Zoroastrianism, as in most religions, sects and 
schisms were inevitable. The Gath as of the 
Awesta present examples "of heretics such as Grehma and others, 
and the very first chapter of the Vendidad proves that even 
so Zoroastrian an Institution as the Dakhma did not enjoy general 
acceptance in Iran. We see clearly from the writings of the Armenian 
Moses of Khorene that in his time there were several sects who held 
different views in regard to its dualism and its doctrine of the origin 
of Ahriman, and the fellow countrymen and contemporaries of this 
chronicler, viz., Eznik, Elisseus and Thomas Aizrouni, confirm this . 3 

One of the most important passages with reference to the 
Zoroastrian sects is, however, that which is found in Shahrastani 4 


Sects and schisms f 
Marti chseism and lurom & 


1 Of. Justi, Grundriss II, 519. 

2 Casartelli, Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sasanids, English translation 


by Firoz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889, 

8 See Jackson, Zoroaster the prophet, pp. 275-278. 

4 Shahrastani’s Religious Parties and Philosophical Schools translated by 


Haarbrucker I M 275 ff., Halle, 1850, 
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(1086-11S3 A.D.) who gives the names of three principal sects. The 
adherents of the hist, the Zaradushtians, follow Zoroaster; those of the 
second called Zervanites maintained that Ahriman had sprung from Zer- 
van, while the Gayomarthians represented to themselves Ahriman 'as 
having proceeded from Ormazd in a moment of doubt . One or two 
passages in the Awesta may possibly be adduced in proof of the existence 
of these different doctrines or may perhaps he the source from which 
these arose through individual or erroneous interpretation ; but w r e lack 
here the material necessary for a judgment because the triumph of the 
orthodox doctrine consigned to oblivion most of the views which 
deviated from it. 

After these remarks by way of introduction we turn now at once 
to the schismatic system of Man! which came near to shaking the throne 
just at the moment when the second Sasanid ruler Sapor entered 
upon his reign ; thereafter we shall consider also the heretical communistic 
doctrines of Mazdak which at one time, when the Empire stood almost 
at the zenith of its power, threatened the national peace. 

Manichaeism, the first of these two schismatic systems, was a kind 
of eclecticism, and although it cannot be described as, strictly speaking, 
a Zoroascrian sect, still it represents a heretical movement in Persia which 
was combated and execrated as violently by orthodox Zoroastrianism as 
by orthodox Christianity. The history of Manichaeism is too special 
a subject and has already been so often described that nothing more is 
necessary here than the mere mention of it . The principal facts concern » 
ing it have been set forth already by Justi (Grundriss II, 579). It will 
suffice here to cite only the chief points in the life history of Mani. His 
father was a Persian whose birth-place was Hamadan. The various 
influences that worked on him appear to have suggested to him the idea 
of establishing an eclectic religion by drawing chiefly on Zoroastrianism 
and Christianity along with, it would appear, the borrowing of subordi- 
nate elements taken from the Babylonian faith and possibly also a 
Buddhistic colouring. It is related that he presented himself before 
Sapor the king as a prophet on the very day of the coronation of this 
monarch on the 20th March 242 A.D. He soon, however, fell into dis- 
favour and was banished from Iran. He then journeyed to the Far 
East, to India, China and Tibet, returned later, however to Persia 
where under Bahrain I (about 244 A.D.) he was executed. For the 
doctrines of Manx we refer our readers to this volume of the Grundriss, 
p. 520, and the works there cited. 1 It should be added that it is thought 

l I add the bibliographical references: Spiegel, E.A, II. , 195-232 ; Rochat, 
Essai snr Mani efc sa Doctrine, Geneva, 1S97 ; Browne, Literary History of Per* 
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that traces of Manichseism are still to be- seen in some' oi the teachings, 
of the Yezidi of to-day, the so-called devil-worshippers. 1 

The heresy of Mazdak came to light full 300 years later than 
Manichseism and this new schismatic system with its socialistic and 
communistic ideas endangered for a short time not only the existence 
of the Government but also the supremacy of the Zoroastrian faith 
itself. Indeed there is still to he found in a Pahlavi Commentary on the 
passage in the Vendidad 4-49 a condemnatory allusion to this heresy 
in. the sentence in which the unrighteous Ashemaogha (heretic) “ who 
eats not ” is mentioned. The Pahlavi gloss adds : “ such as Mazdak, 
the son of Bamdadh.” 2 

Mazdak came upon the scene as a reformer during the reign of 
Nushirvan the Just (531-578 A.D.) and began to spread his heretical 
ideas of extreme socialism in the State and an absolute community of 
goods, which he himself extended to the wives of others. He preached, 
however, the value of asceticism as a higher ideal and advised the 
renunciation of all pleasures and abstinence from animal food. It is 
to this last point that the Pahlavi gloss alludes. As we have already 
in, an earlier dissertation detailed the general features of the Mazdakian 
heresy, we can dispense with the repetition of them here. 3 The further 
spread of these socialistic and communistic doctrines was violently 
prevented by the treacherous muider of Mazdak and most of his intimate 
adherents (528-529 A.D.) ; but remnants of his followers continued 
long after and even in still later times some traces of the movement 
have, it is thought, been detected. 4 It may be suggested, further, 
that the simple fact of the existence of such heretical movements as 
Manichseism and Mazdakism is an indication of the presence of those 
germs of decay which foreshadowed the final collapse of the national 
faith in Persia. 

The death of Yezdegerd and the overthrow oi the Sasanid dynasty 
(651-652 A.D.) by Islam had also the downfall of 


The Muham- „ , . . 

madan conquest Zoroastrianism as the national religion as its con- 

and its conse- sequence. The leathern apron, revered from 

antiquity, of Kaveh the blacksmith and the 

eagle, the ancient emblem of Persian power, sunk into the dust before 

the crescent and the green banner unfurled by Arabia. Ormazd gave 

1 Cf. Spiro, Les Yezidi on les adorateurs du Diablo, Yeuchatel 1900 ; 
J. Menant, Les Yezidis, Pa us., 1892. 

2 Darmesteter Le ZA. II, 62. 

3 0/. also Ndldeke, Gesch. d. Arab, a Pers, pp. 455-467, Spiegel, E.A., II. 

32-235, III., 390-392 ; Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, pp. 168-172$. ‘ . J 

4 Of. Browne, pp. 312-313. 
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place to Allah, Zoroaster to Muhammad ; the Awesta was supplanted 
by the Koran and the song of the Magian priest) was drowned by the 
Muezzin who from the minaret of the mosque calls the faithful to prayer. 
The Iranian .religion as a national faith had practically ceased to exist, 
and with this our recital might have ended if the fire of the dying faith 
h^d not continued to glow under the ashes, to burst once more into a 
clear flame which goes on burning up to the present day. We are not 
to imagine that the conversion of Persia to Islam took place all at once 
or that only the choice between death and the Koran was left to the 
Zoroastrians. Without question there were indeed persecutions ; but 
over and above compulsion there were many things which led to the 
acceptance of the new faith, a step which, in view of the many elements 
taken over by the Moslem system from the Zoroastrian faith, was 
ultimately not so very difficult. 1 Whole crowds of Persians availed 
themselves, doubtless, of the opportunity offered them. The relations 
between Persia and Arabia which for a considerable time had been 
becoming more active are also to be taken account of as factors in the 
process. 3 Nevertheless we have ample evidence of the survival of the 
faith throughout the next three centuries. One needs only to point to 
the interest shewn by Firdausi and the entire Eastern Iran in Zoro- 
astrianism, not to mention the distinctly visible influence which it 
undoubtedly exercised in bringing about sectarian movements within 
Muhammadanism in Persia itself. But it is undeniable that the ancient 
faith as a State -religion had ceased to exist. The best evidence of this 
is furnished by the pitiable condition of the Zoroastrians in Persia to-day 
and the presence of the Parsis in India, a foreign country. 

Those Persian Zoroastrians who resisted conversion to Islam and 
remained true to their religion in spite of all 
persecution were called, Gabar, Gueher, Gheber or 
Ghaver (Turkish Geour or Ghaur). They form only 
a small community about 8,000 to 9,000 strong and 
together with the Parsis of Bombay are the only 
representatives of the ancient Iranian faith. In literature, for example 
in Moore’s Lalla Rookh and in Byron’s Giaour, the name, as is well 
known, designates an unbeliever, and is also in this sense applied to the 


The Zoroastrians 
of Persia at the 
present day fre- 
quently called 
Gheber. 


1 Of, Gray, Zoroastrian Elements in Muhammadan Eschatology, Mus6ou 
• Ns. III S 153-184; Goldziher, Islamisme et Parsisme, Rev. de 1'hist. des. re!,* 
XLIII, p. 29. 

# Interesting information regarding the spread of Muhammadanism in 
Persia is found in T. W, Arnold, the Preaching of Islam, London, 1896; references 
to the names of the first Parsi converts to Islam are to be found in Browne, Lit* 
Hist, of Persia, pp. 200-203, 
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Persian fire-v v r shippers. The origin of this designation is uncertain . 
Some would deri \e ic from the Arabic Kafir , “unbeliever ” and others 
from Khabdr “ Magian,” properly “companion” (Of. Khobar “to 
bind, to practise Magic ”), in the Talmud (Kiddushin 72 a, &c.). If a 
bold conjecture may be permitted one would be tempted to connect 
the word with the Pahlavi word gabrd borrowed from the Aramaic 
(Cf. Syr. gabrd, Biblical Aramaic gebar '== “ vir ”), which is also applied 
to the Zoroastrians in the forms Mdg gabrd, , Magoi gabra (Paz. magbi- 
rmrb) or “ Magi an man.” The next step would then be a generalization 
of the meaning in the sense of “ people, gentiles,” with the contemptuous 
secondary signification “ paganus, unbeliever.” The Muhammadans 
call these remnants of the ancient Zoroastrians also Atasparasl “fire- 
worshippers ” ; other designations are Magus from the Magi, their ancient 
priesthood, Or also Farsi, i,e., Pdrsi , from Fars or Pars , the name of the 
Persian province. They call themselves Beh-dinan, “those of the 
good faith.” 


The fortunes of these, adherents of the ancient Persian faith were 


subjected to many vicissitudes. In as much as they deviated from the 
recognised Muhammadan faith they were regarded with mistrust and 
hatred. Subjected to the Jizya or poll-tax, because they did not serve 
in the ranks of the Islamic army they were excluded from all State - 
appointments. In consequence of this their number in Persia has 
gradually diminished. So great, in fact, has been this decline that within 
the last two centuries they have sunk from nearly 100,000 to less than 
9,000. Although, by reason of the oppressions which they suffered, 
deeply sunk in poverty and ignorance, they have clung to their ancient 
faith, and in later years, thanks to the praiseworthy efforts of the Parsis 
in India and the more liberal rule of Persia in these days, their fortunes 


have improved. This improvement has made itself felt especially in 
the last generation, and still much is being done to secure again for them 
a fitting religious position in the land of their birth. The bonds wbuch 
unite the Zoroastrians in India with their co-religionists and fellow- 
countrymen in the ancient Persian home are becoming closer and closer 
every year. The Persian Gheber are to be found chiefly in 
Yazd and Kirman and in smaller numbers at Teheran, Isfahan, Shiraz 
and in the neighbourhood of the everlasting fire of the naphtha springs 
at Baku whither business interests have attracted them. But scattered 
as they are, oppressed as they were, they have always kept alive the 
sparks of their expiring civilization and still continue to enjoy a high 


reputation for honesty, uprightness, morality and obedience to the law. 
These am the same characteristics which are found preserved .among 
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ir more fortunate brethren in India, and like these the Zoroastrian 
ni can boast that they are men of “the good faith . ’ n 

As already explained in the' preceding section; the name Pars! 

(Persian and Hindustani Pdrsi) signifies literally 
Tlie Parsis or an inhabitant of Pars or as it stands in Old-Persian 

roastriaus ox , . ■ , 

,dia. Parsa. Although still occasionally applied to the 

Zoroastrian s in Persia, this name is more generally 
sed to designate the worshippers of Ormazd in India. The history of 
iese exiles who sought in India religious freedom is extremely interest- 
ig. Less than 100 years after the Arab conquest a considerable number 
f Zoroastrians resolved to leave Persia. They marched, forming with 
heir priests a compact community, southwards to the city of Ormuz 
situated on the Persian Gulf. 1 2 3 After they had lived there for about 
15 years they decided to settle on the coast of India and landed first on 
the island of Diu near the coast of Kathiavar. Here they remained 19 
years till they were led by circumstances to push further south to Gujarat . 
They landed at Sanjan (716 A.D.) and found a resting place there among 
the tolerant Hindus. They received permission to settle there if they 
would conform to certain simple regulations, which they agreed to do. 
Thus Sanjan and the surrounding district then became their new home. 
In the year 775 A.D. a second band of their co-religionists appears to have 
joined these pioneers, and together they founded an industrious com- 
munity which flourished for 500 years. In the year 1315 A.D. the 
Muhammadans who at this time invaded India made an attack on 
the Parsis of Sanjan who had allied themselves with their Hindu 
protectors. The allies were defeated, Sanjan was destroyed and the 
Parsis had to flee to the mountains of Bharhut where they, however, 
nourished the sacred fire and maintained their ancient customs and 
ceremonies. When the fanatical Muhammadan rule became somewhat 
relaxed and gradually fell into decay, the Parsis seem again to have 
regained their prosperity, as is evident from their own writings and 
also from accounts given by Europeans. So marked was this rise that 
in the 16th and 17th centuries -we find the Zoroastrians widely distributed 
over Gujarat, especially at Surat, Havsari and Bombay and at any 
place winch offered them an opportunity for making their way especially 

1 Cf. Houttim Schindler — Die Parson in Indien, ZDMG, XXXVI, 54-88 ; 
Browne, A Year amongst the Persians, London, 1893 ; Sykes, Two Thousand 
Miles in Iran, London, 1902. 

2 The history of these fugitives is found sketched in a rhymed chronicle, 
Kissah-i- Sanjan written about 1600, A.D. translated in JBBRAS, 1,167-191. 

• 'Sw also J. J, Modi in XXI (the same Journal),. Art 2 (1900-1902). 
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in the business line. The settlement of the Parsis at Bombay, which 
is at present their chief centre, belongs to the time of the Portuguese 
rule (1530-1666 A.D.). The Presidency of Bombay has remained since 
that time the centre of the Parsi population of India, although one comes 
across branches of this community in places as far north as Peshawar, 
as far east as Calcutta, and as far south as Madras or even Ceylon. 
Almost all the Parsis are well-to-do and some of them are very wealthy. 
They are often called the Jews of India and they themselves often allude 
to this comparison . 

In religion these followers of Zarathushtra have remained true, 
on the whole, to the doctrines of their ancient faith. In consequence, 
however, of their migration from Persia and their contact with Hindus 
and other non -Zoroastrians some changes have here and there crept 
into their customs. Nor have they been able to keep themselves free 
from religious controversy among themselves ; and this, many a time, 
of a very serious character. As early as the year 1686 it appears there 
arose a violent strife for pre-eminence between the priests of Navsari 
and the original spiritual leaders of Sanjan. In the beginning of the 
18th century another controversy emerged, this time concerning the 
Calendar which, in India, on account of the proper insertion of the in- 
tercalary month having been neglected, had gradually fallen behind 
that of the Persian Zoroastrians by a month. This actually 
resulted in a division of the Parsi community into two sects — the 
Shehanshahi and the Kadmi. The former stuck to the usual Indian 
reckoning of the months without the intercalary month, while the latter 
adopted the Persian reckoning with the intercalation, and thus the 
Shehanshahi calendar remains till now a month behind that of the 
Kadmi. 1 In spite of this and other minor differences of opinion there 
is still agreement between the different sects in regard to the chief points 
in their doctrine, the God Ormuzd, the Prophet Zarathushtra, their 
common belief in angels and archangels, Amshaspands and Jzads ; they 
also observe the same ceremonies, feasts, fasts, customs and usages. 
In point of theology they are strictly monotheistic ; but faith in a 
resurrection of the body appears at present to be less pronounced among 
them than might be expected, to judge from their sacred scriptures. 
So far as their doctrine of spiritual authority is concerned, the infalli 
biliby of their dasturs has been called in question without hesitation, by 
the less strict conformists ; but they still all agree in this that they 
recognise the religious leadership of their spiritual supreme heads. 

I See Seervai and Patel, Gujarat Parsis, p. 11. 
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The Parsis have, from the most ancient times, as appears from 
the statements of Herodotus, Strabo and others, clung fast to the idea 
of ceremonial purification. The most painful care is taken to preserve 
the elements, earth, fire and water, from the least defilement; especially 
through contact with any dead body. Even to-day no strictly orthodox 
Pars! would spit into the fire or blow out a light; although on the other 
hand in practical life concessions have to be made, and indeed Parsis 
are permitted to serve in the Eire Brigade of Bombay. Many of the 
less strict have acquired the habit of tobacco-smoking, although this 
cannot he brought into accord with the doctrines of their faith. Against 
the name <c fire-worshipper 55 so often applied to them they enter a 
decided protest and quote the Awesta and the Pahlavi literature to 
prove the spirituality of their faith in the existence or presence of 
Orrnazd behind the flaming symbol, maintaining that thisis only one of 
the sacred emblems of his beneficent power. As in the days of the 
Awesta they continue to wear the sacred-shirt and the sacred-thread 
(now named Sudrah and Kusti) 1 and the priestly class is distinguished 
by the spotless purity of its flowing garments of white linen. In 
this dress and with their full beard they cannot help reminding 
us of the representations of the Magian priests depicted in the 
Old -Persian Sculptures. 

Some of the Parsi usages of to-day in connection with birth and 
marriage show possibly slight traces of Indian influence ; but the Parsi 
usages associated with death have preserved their ancient peculiar 
character unimpaired. As is generally known, the Parsis expose the 
bodies of the dead on the dalchmas or Towers of Silence to be devoured 
by vultures. In this they follow strictly the precepts of the Awesta, 
although many a time circumstances beyond their control compel them 
to abandon this ancient and peculiar method of disposing of their dead. 

With reference to morality and ethics it is clear that the ancient 
Zoroastrian teaching still continues to bear fruit if one may judge from 
the Parsis of to-day. In matters of upbringing, especially in the better 
education of their women, they are quite advanced for Orientals. In 
fact they ara inclined in all that makes for progress to follow European 
models. There obtains amongst them a. growing endeavour to spread 
the knowledge of their ancient literature, and every year numerous 
editions and new reprints of the Awesta and the Pahlavi scriptures and 
translations of them are published by them. Their charity, liberality 

l See Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp Asana. A short treatise on the Navjot 
Ceremony, Bombay, 1887. 
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and philanthropy are celebrated ; they strive to Live according to the 
Awesta motto — humakt,, huxta, hvarsta, good thoughts, good words, good 
deeds. This ideal and the manner in which they realize it, together 
with their very great wealth, makes this small community in spite of 
its limited numbers— it amounts to about 90,000 persons— a power for 
good in the world and an enduring example of certain ideal characteristics 
which from of old were inherent in the system of faith established by 
Zoroaster more than twenty-five centuries ago. 1 

From what has been said above we are able to form a general idea 

of the leading doctrines of the Iranian faith; it 

Worship, Kites remains still to supplement this by a brief description 
and Ceremonies, x 1 47 x 

Religions Customs, of the rites and ceremonies, the observance of which 
the Zoroastrian religion in all periods of its history 
enjoined upon its followers. Most of these usages are observed down 
to the present day by the small band which clings to the old faith. 

Belief in the “ good religion of Mazda ” and the practice of good 
Belief and Wor- thoughts, good words and good deeds and along 
8hi P # with this the renouncing of evil thoughts, words and 

deeds was one of the first demands which was made on the believing 
Zoroastrian. The most important articles of the faith are found briefly 
summed up in Yasna 12, the Confession of Faith of Zoroastrianism. 
The abjuring of the- service of the Daevas; faith in Ahura Mazda, recogni- 
tion of the Amesha Spehtas, the promise to protect homed cattle, not 
to molest the breeder of cattle, to restrain oneself from, all deeds of 
violence, as also thanksgiving to Ahura Mazda for all good, a vow to 
shun the evil, most especially lying, and to practise the good- — in- 
cluding the belief in x va Hvada. a — these are the chief articles of faith 
enumerated in this passage. Throughout the entire Awesta the leading 
ideas— -sacrifice, prayer, atonement and thanksgiving or the offering 
of praise to the divinities (0/. yasnaica vahmdcca xs naoOraica f rasas - 
tayaeca ) — occur again and again and mark consequently the fundamental 
features of religio-us service . Zoroaster in the* Gathas continually invokes 
Ahura Mazda and the Amesha Spentas with whom he enters into close 
converse in his visions. In the Yashts the heroes and defenders of the 
faith turn to the divinities for help and offer sacrifices to them in order 
to propitiate them. 2 The gods are also by no means indifferent to the 

1 For details consult Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the Parsis in 2 
vols., London, 1884;. Seer vai and Patel Gujarat Parsis, Bombay, 1898; D. . Menant 
Les Parsis’ Histoire des commumantes Zoroastriennes do l’lnde, Paris, 1898, 

1 " ' -.1 Yt. 5,17, 21; 25, 33, 37, 45, 49, 53, 61, 68, 72, 76, 81, 104, .108, 112 ; ,9, 3, 8, 
13, 21, 25, 29 ; 15, 7, 11, 15, 23, 27, 31, 35 ; 16. 2-19 ; 17. 24, 28, 33, 37, 41, 

45, 49. ‘ - 
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help which is offered them in such acts of worship on the part of the 
faithful, as is proved by the conflict between Tishtrya and the demon 
Apaosha (Yt. 8). 

In the Old- Persian inscriptions Darius prays to Ahuramazda to 
maintain his kingdom and his people and gratefully ascribes all hies 
successes to the favour of Ahuramazda. 1 The passages quoted above 
from classical authors confirm in general what has just been said, so far 
as the Achsemenids are concerned, and the Pahlavi books of a later time 
shew that the Sasanid rulers manifested the same devotion of faith. 

The description of the Magian ritual to be found in Herodotus is 
of value since it probably is based upon personal 
and Ritual &ervice observation, and it is interesting to compare it with 
the Awesta and the modem rites of the Parsis. 
Herodotus calls attention to the fact that the Persians had no temple ; 
probably they had none that the Greeks would have regarded as such. 
All the same there must have been places of worship as appears from 
the dyddam of the Old-Persian inscriptions (Bh. 1-63), and the 
Awesta itself speaks of altars or at least of places intended for the “ fire *' 
{daitya gain, Vol. 8. 81 ; 13. 17). We have already suggested above that 
the rectangular building near the graves of the Achsemenids was probably 
a sagn. It is nob inconceivable that the rectangular platform with steps 
may also have served as a kind of altar. It is at any rate reasonable to 
conjecture with Tiele that some structure or other was used for the 
protection of the sacred fire, 3 

We have also above called attention to some temples existing 
in the time of Artaxerxes. We may safely assume that the fire-temples 
of the Parsis as they are found to-day, by no means elaborate in con- 
struction, actually correspond to the places of worship (dyadam) or the 
u lawful places ” for the fire (dditya gatu) winch were in use from the 
earliest time in this religion, Herodotus draws special attention to the 
fact that the Persians when they offered sacrifices ascended to an elevated 
place. Something similar might be quoted from the Awesta Yasht for 
the Haoma (Yt. 9. 17 ; 10-88 ; 17-37, Of. Yt. 57. 19) and for Yima (Yt. 
17-28). The invocation of the divine powers, the use of myrtle leaves 
(ixvpaivTj I, 132) which might correspond to the urvard of the Avesta, 
the recital of prayers, the singing of a passage (hraoilri I. 132) which 

1 Of . the over recurring words vasna Aurramazddha in the Behistun inscrip- 
tion and see also Bar. Pers. e 13-24 N. R. a 57-55. Of. further also the similar 
prayers of Xerxes, Xerx. Pers. a 18-20, da 17-19, b 27-30, ca 12-14 and of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus Art. Pers. a 32-35, 

a Of. Tide, Geschiedenis van cfer Godsdienst, pp, 362-364, Amsterdam, 1901, 
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must have -been similar to the intoning of the YasnU in ancient and 
later times-— all this gives us a picture of the external form of at 
least one part of the divine service. The use of the baresma or foarsom 
twigs was already noted by Strabo who calls them pa/38ot he mentions 
similarly the covering over the mouth (Aw. paitidam Phi. penbm) 
which the priest has to wear in presence of the fired In this respect 
the practice of the dasturs to-day is exactly the same as in the time 
of Zarafhushtra, Throughout the Awesta the maintenance of the sacred 
fire which must be fed with clean wood and incense (bao H, baoioi 
haMmepaia) is a sacred act and the fire of the home hearth was 
maintained with similar care (Vd. 18. 18). 

As to ritual, the entire Yasna is a liturgical book, the chapters of 
which are devoted chiefly to the preparation and celebration of the 
Haoma sacrifice. The consecration of this sacred drink constitutes 
the centre of divine service. With this is associated the blessing of the 
consecrated water, (zaodra), the offering of milk and butter (gao jlvya, 
gao hudah), the libation (myazda) and the sacred cake (draonab), all 
elements of the ritual* 2 Besides the Idshashna ceremony 3 there was 
also in ancient and later times the Nirang ceremony or the consecration 
of the urine of the sacred bull. (Aw. gaomalm . Phi. gomez) which 
in all purificatory acts in the Awesta was employed precisely as it is 
to-day. 4 In the matter of bloody sacrifices Herodotus mentions the 
ceremonial slaughter of an animal which was afterwards cooked and eaten 
by the priests. Vishtaspa and other heroes, as also the enemies of the 
faith, offer thousands of heads of cattle, small and great ; Zoroaster, 
however, like Ahura Mazda hims-lf offers only the bloodless sacrifices 
of pious thoughts and of thanksgiving. 6 To-day no animals are 
sacrificed in the Zoroastrian ritual although the Parsis in Persia, as 
also in India, do not entirely abstain from flesh eating. 

1 XV* 15, p. 73$ ; e/raSoimv wpar o^eSoy n rrpo ttu/qos ryjv Btvpyv r&v pdfiBaiV 
i\ovr^ rtdpas Trepuceipevat, mkoiTqS /ca -ewe was KaTtpoA-tv ix^xpi rod KaAvwrtw ra 
ras Trapayra-iSas. 

31 See Hang, Zendphilologie, p. 14, Stuttgart, 1S08 ; farther on this subject 
Darmesteter Le 2A I, In trod. 65*66 ; I. 50. 

3 See the description of some Parsi ceremonies by Haug, Essays on the 
Parsis, pp. 393-407. 

4 Wilhelm, on the use of beef’s urine according to the precepts of the Avesta 
and on similar customs with other nations, Bombay, I899i Anon., La purification 
selon P Avesta et le Gomez, Museon, IX, 105-112. 

5 Yt. 5, 21, 25, 29, 33, 37, 41, 45, 49, 57, 69, 72, 81, 108, 112, 116 ; 9. 3, 8, 
13, 21, 29, compared with Yt. 5, 17, 76, 104 ; 9. 25. Of. also Vol., 1870, and see 
Darmesteter Le 2 A II. 154, 254, TIL Intro d'. 68L 
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For the greater part of our knowledge with reference to this head 
we are dependent on the Vendidad or priestly code 
Beligiousobsei’v- of fche Awesta and we have to supplement it from 

tom? ^regard to ot p e r sources. “ The best thing for man after, birth 
Purification. , g purity „ gayg ^ Vendidad (V. 5. 21 : yaosda 

masydi aipi zaOdrn &c.) and everywhere we are warned to exercise t e 
utmost carefulness in keeping pure the human hody and fc ie u 
elements, Earth, Fire and Water. This painful care led to a system ot 
purificatory usages which must often have proved most bur ensom 
Every vessel or utensil that had become unclean in any way, every 
article of clothing that had been in the least degree defiled was immediate 
ly laid aside and carefully purified by rubbing with earth and water 
mixed with cow’s urine ( gaotnaeza ) or by burying it in the eart or a 
definite time. The mode of treatment and the period of time vane 
according to the kind of defilement and the nature of the defiled o ject 
Persons who had defiled themselves by accident or carelessness and women 
during the period of menstruation had to sit apart in the armest-ga 
(Aw. airime gatu), till they were pronounced clean on the authority of 
the priests. 1 All these details down to the minutest are set forth m the 
Vendidad (Vd. 5-16). Penances also (Aw. paitita) of various kinds were 
mposed for sins or ceremonial offences. Most of these acts of discipline 
were scourging (Aw. cispahe astra sraoso-carana), the killing of noxious 
animals (xmfslm), gifts to priests (Vd. 14-8) and other good deeds, 
although these were no doubt often commuted by the payment of a 
penalty in money. The ritual practice of the batas num (Aw. barisnu 
« height ” or “ peak ”) was a very elaborate purification which required 
nine nights and consisted of a ceremonial sprinkling with cow’s urine, 
&o. It is described in extenso in the Vendidad (Vd. 8. 35-72 ; 9. 1-5 ), 
and is carried out down to the present day by the priests. A number 
of the Vendidad regulations remind one of the Mosaic law and many 
parallels between the two codes may be shewn. Both in ancient and 
in modem times investiture with the sacred shirt and thread was 
equivalent to a renewal of vows and acceptance into religious fellowship. 
In that portion of the Awesta which has been preserved no details aie 
found with reference to the ceremonies connected with marriage ; but 
the passage in the Gatha Ys. 53. 3f . alludes quite distinctly to the marriage 
of Pourutshista, the daughter of Zoroaster to Dshamaspa. 2 Other 

1 Of. Vendidad 5- 45-5(5, 59 ; 9. 33-35 ; 16. 1-10. 

2 With reference to the modem marriage ceremonies of the Parsis, see J. J. 

Modi, Marriage Customs of the Parsis, Bombay, 1900 j Aaraka, History of the 
Parsis I, 174-191. ' ; " 
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prescriptions , with -reference to the daily life, even down to .the cutting 
of the hair and the nails are found in the priestly law-book (Vd. 71. 1 ff.)> 
and these are still further supplemented by the Pahlavi texts Shayast-la 
Shayast, * Datistan-i-DInxk, Arta-x-Virai, Malnog-I Khlrat, &c. The 
most striking of all these customs is, however, the Zoroastrism method 
of disposing of dead bodies, the dead being exposed to be devoured by 
dogs and birds. This is expressly commanded in the Vendidad, is 
mentioned by classical writers and has been from the eaxiiest times 
always an outstanding feature of the religion. The daxma themselves 
are so generally known that we can well be excused from a minute de- 
scription. As for religious feasts and celebrations, the orthodox 
Zoroastrians have observed from of old certain fast -days and feast-days, 
as, for example, the Gahanbar, Farvardigan, Naoroz, &c., and the observ- 
ance of these is at the present day general amongst the Parsis. 


For further information regarding the ritual of the ancient Zoroas- 
trians and the Zoroastrians of to-day reference should 
be made to the following literature 
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Henry Lord, Religion of the Parsees, London, 1630 ; Hyde, Hist. 
Reiig. vet.Persarum, Oxon., 1700; Spiegel, Awesta, Translated, Leipzig, 
1852-63 ; Eranische Altertumskunde, Leipzig. 1871-78; Hovelaeqiie 
L ’a vesta, Paris, 1880; He Harlez Avesta, In trod., Paris, 1881 ; Har- 
raesteter, Le Zend Avesta, Paris, 3892-93; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884; Sheriarji D. Bharucha, Zoroastriah 
Religion and Customs, Bombay, 1893; J. J. Modi, The Religious 
System of the Parsis, in the World’s Parliament of Religions LI, 
pp. 898-920, Chicago, 1893. 

The various phases of development so far as these can be traced 
in the history of the Persian religion have been 
already indicated (in an earlier part, of this disserta- 
tion) and an investigation of this history , allows 
certain features to be recognised as of general Aryan, 
i.e., Indo-Aryan origin, while others bear a distinc- 
tively Persian character and others again exhibit 
indications of a possibly foreign influence. The relationship between 
Iran and India in respect of the type of their religion, their mythological 
/conceptions and cosmological ideas was recognised almost as soon as 
the relationship of their languages. The geographical position of Han 
; bordering Semitic lands on the West and the historical contact between 
4 the . two nationalities, the Semitic and the Iranian, have led scholars 
to look far a mutual influence of the two religions of these, nationalities, 


Relation to other 
religions. Theories 
regarding the origin 
of the Zoroasfcrian, 
. faith and the ele- 
ments which went 
to its formation. 
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while others lay stress upon the presence of so-called Scythian, Turanian 
or Sumero-Aceadian elements, yet whatever may he said regarding 
the original foundation, the inherited elements, foreign influence and 
“ Zoroasttian Reform,” the fact must never be lost sight of that even 
up to the present day the Persians have always preserved their indivi- 
duality. We can here meanwhile touch only the prominent points in 
which Zoroastrianism was influenced by these religions or has influenced 
them. 


It has been already suggested in the beginning of my dissertation 
Certain recog- ^at there were certain phases in Zoroastrian- 
nisablo stages of ism which represent the survival of a primitive 
development. Animism, especially prominent in the Vendidad, 

mixed with Spiritism, Fetishism, Superstition and Ancestor Worship. 
Traces of a still more ancient worship of the powers of nature and a 
personification of natural phenomena are to be found in the Yashfc, and 
the student in the field of Comparative Religion will have no difficulty 
in recognising certain elements which have their origin in the Indo- 
Germanic period which the religions in question shared in common. 
It is, for example, generally admitted that in the figure of Orpaazd certain 
features may be recognised that are found in the idea of the Supreme 
Deity that is common to the Aryan peoples. As far as India and Iran 
are concerned, the problem is not a difficult one. No one entertains 
apy doubt as to this in the case of Haoma, Mithra, Apam Napat, Hvare, 
Ahura, Daeva (whatever may be the reason for the different signifi- 
cations of these in the two religions), Vayu, Vata, Asman, Hapto-iringa 
and Verethraghna ; there is also no uncertainty in regard to many other 
points. Rut there are many questions in the answer to which scholars 
diverge far from one another. Very specially is this the case in regard 
to the points of contact between the Iranian religion and the faith of 
the ancient Hebrews and Babylonians. 

Any orxe who possesses only a superficial knowledge of the Iranian 

„ , , religion must be struck by the parallels which ©an 

Certain parallels t . . _ , , , \ „ , - , . 

between Zoroastri- be instituted between it on the one hand and Judaism 

0™ktlamty! Sm and an< * Christianity on the other. The conceptions 

of God, Angels and Archangels, of the Devil, Demons 

and Archdemons which are to be found in both have so great a similarity 

that comparisons between the Angelology and Demonology of the two 

types of religion force themselves naturally upon us. In consequence of 

definite resemblances in their cosmological systems one might be tempted 

to seek for both one common source in Babylon . Certain purificatory 

rites in the Vendidad and the Pentateuch respectively am so like each 
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other that this portion of the Awesta is often called the Priests 5 Code, 
The entire doctrine of a new Kingdom and of the coming of a Saviour, 
the belief in the Resurrection, a universal Judgment and a Future 
Life shew a most striking resemblance to Jewish-Chriatian doctrines. 

In their attempts to explain these agreements, scholars diverge widely. 
Some hold that the Persians have borrowed from the Semites and appeal 
to the disposition of the Persians already noted by Herodotus (I. 135) 
to adopt foreign customs. They also emphasize the Semitic influence 
to which Zoroaster was probably exposed . They go the length of assert- 
ing that all the good in Zoroastrianism has sprung from Semitic sources. 
On the other hand some scholars are entirely of the opposite opinion, 
Judaism, they hold, was the borrower and they maintain that the in- 
fluence of Parsi-ism on Judaism has not yet been sufficiently recognised 
and appreciated. Some investigations strike a middle path between 
these extremes. The names of Biblical scholars and students of 
Awesta who have occupied themselves with this difficult question are 
sufficiently familiar to every Iranist and instead of discussing the 
different theories, we limit ourselves to a reference to the relative 
literature. 1 

The presence of different strata in the religion and the possibility 
of foreign elements having crept into it follows 

Theories as to clearly from what has been said above. Such a 
the origin of the . „ _ , . , 

religion. Attempts view follows from the scientific treatment which 
stituentf 11 ltS C ° n * regards religion as an organism subject to change and 
development. The genuine orthodox Iranian view, 
however, regards the faith as a unity, a revelation vouchsafed 
by Ahura to Zarathushtra, which includes everything that is 
signified by the designation “ the good religion. 55 In this the Awesta, 
the Pahlavi Texts and the later Zoroastrian literature agree and the 

1 Kohut, tie her du judische Angelologie mid Damonologie in ihrer Abhang 
igkeit von Parsismus, Leipzig, 1866; De Harlez, Av, Introd. ccv — ccix ; 
Speigel, Eran, pp, 274-290 ; E, A, II. 17, 19, 26, 34, 40, 50 63-65, 75, 117, 166f., 

169-171 ; Barmesteter, Le ZA. III. Introd. LVII-LXII ; SBE IV, ed. 2, Introd « 
LVII-LIX ; Cheyne, Origin and Religious Concepts of the Psalter, London, 1893; 
Aiken, The Avesta and the Bible, Catholic University Bulletin III, 243-291, Wash- 
ington, 1897 ; Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum Haarlem, 1898 ; 
Soderblom, La vie future d’apres le Mazdeisme, Paris, 1901; Bdklen, Verwandtsehaft 
der j iidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen Esehatologie, Gottingen, 1902 ; Moulton, 
E 3 q>ository Times IX, 351-359 ; XI, 257-260 ; and Journ. Theol. Studies, pp. 514- 
517, July 1902. In addition : Halevy, Influence de Pentateuque sur z’ Avesta 
Eev. Sem. IV, 164-174 ; Be Harlez, La Bible at 1’ Avesta Rev, Bible V, 161-172 ; 
Kohut, Was hat die talmudische Esehatologie aus dem Parsismus aufgenommen ? 
gDMG, XXI, 552-591, 
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orthodox Par sis adhere to this view. 1 This was also the view of 
Anquetil clu Perron which he received from his Pars! teachers. 

But Scholars have endeavoured to explain the various stages , in 
the development of the faith in various ways, and the method of the 
higher criticism applied to the Awesta has brought forth various theories 
with respect to the origin of the faith and the causes to which its dualistic 
and monotheistic features owe their origin. Here only the leading 
opinions can be. indicated ; the discussion of them I reserve for my book 
on The Religion of Persia 2 . The following, however, may be briefly 
mentioned . ( 1 ) Hang’s theory of an Indo -Iranian religious schism in order 
to explain the difference in signification of the Sanskrit and Awesta 
dem-daem, asum~ahura B ; (2) Spiegel attempted to distinguish between 
Aryan, Iranian and Semitic elements in the religion 4 ; (3) Jueti was at 
pains to point out several features which owed their origin to more 
ancient systems or to Median Magism 5 ; (4) Rarmesleter emphasised 
features that were originally mythological and regarded the Awesta as 
ipr the most part an echo of ancient Aryan myths and Zoroaster as a 
mythical personage 6 ; (5) De Harlez explained all the resemblances be- 
tween the Awesta and the Bible by the circumstance that Zoroaster 
sprang from the West and had probably been under Jewish influences 7 ; 

( 6) Geldner turned his attention to the' dualism, regarded Zoroastrianism 
as something that grew up on Iranian soil and explained the different 
elements as the result of this natural growth 8 ; (7) Moulton again laid 

l. : For- example pamsat mraQuetrd . uat mraot aliuromazdd &c., Cf. also 
hiirat''Kaesg,.mazdo-fraotcf;a, &e., and the idea of revelation in Ys. SI, 8, 43. 5-1, 
45, 8 ; and in the apocalyptic book Arta-i Vir&f. See further Denkart 7, 8, 6-61, 
7. 4 ; Zsp. 21, 14-21," Palet IrAhl 2, in Darmesteter, Le ZA. Ill, 168, and in SBE, 
IV. Introd. XXXVIII (Parsi Patet) ; also niy book, “ Zoroaster the prophet/* 
p. 41 & : .. - • ■ . - - * ' •• - - - 

2 Will appear in Jastrow's Collection Handbooks on the History of Religions, 

S Haug Die fiinf Gftth&s II, 238-245, Leipzig, 1860 ; Essays, pp. 267-293. . 

v 4 Spiegel EA. II, 167-174 ; La reforme de Zarathusht-ra, Mus&on V, 614-623 
Dio aHen’Religionen in Bran, ZDMG } LI I, 187-196. 

&™Justi, Gesohi elite des alt on Persiens, pp. 67-95. Berlin, 1897. 0/. also his 
Monograph, Die alteste iranische Religion and ihr Stifter Zarathushtra, Preuss. 
Jahrb, LXXVIII, pp. 55-86, 231-262, Berlin, 1897. 

$ Darmesteter, Or azd et Ahriman, Paris, 1877, SBE, IV. Introd. LVI 

LXXXViXI, Oxford, 1880. 

7 De Harlez, Des Origines du Zoroastrisme, Paris, 1879 (Extr, clu Jo urn. 
Aaiatiquo;, 1878-79 ; id,, Ab. traduit, Introd. CLXXXIV— OCX, Paris, 1881). 

8 Geldner, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 9 under Zoroaster (also later 
oral statement), 
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stress on three strata, Zoroastrianism, Iranian Mazdaism and Magism 1 ; 
(8) Darmesteter shortly before his death set up a radical hypothesis in 
asserting that the Awesta was of late origin, that the Gathas belonged 
to the first century of our era and that the entire Awesta had developed 
under Jewish influence, especially that of Philo Judaeus. He went 
still further and attempted to demonstrate the existence in addition to 
this of Greek, Buddhist and Hindu influences 2 : We have already 
in an earlier part of this dissertation drawn attention to the flood o! 
discussions that has poured in through this hypothesis. In addition 
to the above many suggestions and ideas can be got from the works 
of Tiele, Duncker, Yon Bradke, Lehmann and other Scholars already 
mentioned in the bibliographical lists given above. 

On the whole we are justified in regarding the Iranian religion as 
an historical development although in its beginning 
it was the work of a personal founder. But as all 
great religious teachers and the doctrines proclaimed by them carry 
the colouring of their time and surrounding circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that in the Zoroastrian religion, as we know it historically, 
various stages and strata reveal themselves. 

From all that has been said in the foregoing, a general idea of the 
Iranian religion and its history, so far as this was 
possible within the limits prescribed to us, may be 
gathered. That it is worthy of earnest study no 
one, I presume, will be prepared to deny. So far as the Iranian 
religion regarded as a whole is concerned, w© have seen that its 
history for the most part represents the history of religion in 
the great Median, Persian, Parthian and Sasanid empires. In 
ancient Iran Church and State were practically one, and the 
fortunes of religion were bound up with great national events," 
The origin of this religion, however, and the causes which called 
it into life are veiled in darkness. In addition many problems of a 
similar kind, even some which are concerned with important points' 
ip. this, faith, remain unsolved. Thus, for example, the pre -Zoroas- 
trian faith of Iran may or may not have been in great part the faith of 
the Magians ; according to the general view Zarathushtra himself was, 
however, a Magian. But notwithstanding this we do not know with < 

i I. H. Moulton in The Thinker I, 401-402 ; II, 304-315, 490, 506, London, 
1892-93. (Also further details oh the subject of Magism communicated in ' 
letters.) 

8 Darmesteter, le ZA. III. Intro d. Paris, 1893 f IV, ed. 2, pp. XLVID- 
LXIX, Oxford, 1895. 
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and 
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certainty whether his own teaching was partly a reaction or reform 
movement against certain Magian doctrines (as it probably was) or 
whether he did not simply transplant a purer form of faith into another 
region in which it straightway took root, blossomed under powerful 
protection, spread itself far and wide and finally became the religion of 
the whole of Iran. So far, however, as our knowledge goes, the real 
beginning of Zoroastrianism dates from the conversion of King Vish- 
taspa. Through this event this religion became a really active factor 
in the life of Iran. In a preceding chapter the life and leading doctrines 
of Zoroaster have been described. The dualistic and monotheistic 
tendencies of the Zoroastrian faith are discussed in another place. 
The conflicting elements in the Kingdoms of Ormazd and Ahrimah 
and the cosmological and eschatological ideas of the Iranian religion 
have been briefly sketched. Especial attention has been devoted to 
the ethical doctrines of Zoroaster and their practical influence on the 
character of the Pars! communities in India and Persia. The history 
of the religion of the Achsemenid sovereigns, as we know it from the 
royal decrees and inscriptions and from other writings referring to Old - 
Persian religious ideas and usages and some of the special features 
appearing in the Iranian religion during the Parthian and Sasanid 
periods, could only just be mentioned. At any rate it has been clearly 
shown how deeply penetrating was the influence of the conquest of Iran 
by the Arabs and Islam. Some remarks were then also added with 
reference to foreign influence on the ancient Zoroastrian faith, and it was 
shewn how it has still maintained itself in scattered communities in India . 
apd Persia. The general question, however, as to : the relations of . 
Zoroastrianism with other religions of antiquity and the. possibility of, 
their mutual influence could only be treated, in the , way . ’of . mere , 
suggestion. t 

lam fully conscious of the many defects and inequalities'; which- 
this monograph taken as a- whole reveals. In some chapters I have- 
confined myself within narrower limits than I should * have ddne, * in 
others. I have been perhaps more diffuse than was necessary. -This,* 
however, has not been due to any conscious intention. I have always- ; 
kept in vie w the extent of the materialthat is already accessible, ~ Thus/- 
for example, the chapter on Onnozd and the Amshaspands (in a previous * 
section of the discussion which is not included in” this paper)-may be ~ 
found Brief in comparison with the more exhaustive treatment of the i 
Demonology. This was the result of a deliberate purpose because the 
latter subject has hitherto not been discussed in any other place 
With the same fullness. In such a case a method of this kind seemed" 
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accordingly to be in harmony with the plan of this Grandriss. Besides, 
I hope, in my work to be published shortly — “ The Religion of Persia 59 — 
to be able to discuss a number of subjects more exhaustively. It is my 
desire that this work and this article in the Grandriss now before you 
should more or less supplement each other. I can only indulge the hope 
that this contribution may be received in the spirit in which it is offered, 
namely, as an attempt to gather together what is most important in 
the knowledge we possess regarding the ancient religion of Persia and 
the teaching of Zoroaster, the prophet of ancient Iran. 

List of the principal abbreviations occurring in this paper. 

Aw.^Awesta. SBE *= Sacred Books of the East. 

Bd. — Bundahishn. Vd, = Vendidad. 

By t « Bahman Yasht . Ys.*« Yasna . 

Yt.*= Yasht. 

EA. * Eranische Alterthumskimde ZA. *= Zenda vesta by Darmesteter. 

von. F. Spiegel. 

Et. Ir. —Etudes Iraniennes by Dar- Z’DMG= Zeitschrift der Deutsclien 
mesteter. * Morgenlandischen Gesella, 

schaft. 

JAOS*= Journal of the American Zsp, ** Selections of Zat-sparam 
Oriental Society. (West SBE, V, S, 153 ff.) 

JBBRAS *= Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Roy. Asiatic Society. 

PHL, Phi. ** Pahlavi. 







THE ZARVANITE SYSTEM, 

By Irvin Frederick Blue, m.a. 


Introduction. 

The importance of Zarvanism would seem to fall under two heads ; 
historical and philosophical. In the history of religion, and especially of 
Zoroastrianism, it is interesting to trace the sect of the Zarvanites and 
to notice their influence on the thought of the time and also to note the 
possible influence from other systems of religion. The philosophy of 
Zarvanism is even more interesting than the history, as it seems to be a 
search for a true monotheism, for the One Cause. Man is prone to 
reduce religion to the simplest possible solution, and this system evolves 
according to historians a very curious solution to the problem. 

The references have been very scattered, and it is the hope that the 
collection of these into one form may be of benefit to those who desire 
to study the subject further. Many extracts have been quoted entire, 
but this seemed advisable that the whole setting might be better 
understood. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. L. H. Gray of 
the University of Nebraska, U. S. A., who has not merely given me the 
benefit of his knowledge of Zoroastrian theology in general, but has 
brought to my attention many non -Iranian references to my theme. 
He has kindly edited the whole study for me and given the note on the 
derivation of the word “ Zarvan.” 


The Zarvanite System. 
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Like the meadow-land and the man whose sharp sickle 

Is a terror to both green and dry ; 

He cuts alike both green and dry. 

And if thou criest he hears not thy plea. 

Time is the Reaper and we are like the dry grass. 

The grandson and the grandfather are alike to him ; 

One by one, he does not discriminate with old or young, 

But he hunts all the prey that comes near him. 

The preparations and the course of the world are thus, — 

That except for death no mother gives birth. 

We come in by this door and go out by that, 

While Time counts every breath. 

Firdausi . 

Among the sects into which Zoroastrianism was divided were the 
Zarvanites, who ascribed the source of all things, both good and evil, 
to a single source, Zarvan, or “Time,” whom they made the father 
of Ormazd and of Ahriman. 1 As we shall see, the sect existed long 
before the Christian era and traces of it were still to be found in the 
seventeenth century after Christ. 

Whether a belief of this type was current in the circles in which 
Zoroaster moved is not wholly clear. One passage of the Gathas ( Yasna s 
XXX, 3-6) is perhaps capable of an exegesis which may suggest a germ 
of Zarvanism ; but it is beyond all doubt that the whole tenor of the 
Prophet’s teaching is directly counter to any belief in a single creator of 
Ahura Mazda and of Angra Mainyu. Yet it must be borne in mind that 
Zoroaster was not primarily a technical theologian or a philosopher 
but a practical and highly spiritual reformer. He made the matter very 
plain, ascribing the origin of good works to Ormazd, explaining the 
evil in the world as due to Ahriman, the enemy of Ormazd and of all 
mankind. His was a work of reformation, and he did not. think it neces- 
sary to take into account any thing further back as to the origin of things, 
since all that was requisite in his mind was to account for good and evil ', 
and to formulate plans and regulations that would make men better. 
His triad of “ Humata, Huxta, and Hvarshta ” (“ Good Thoughts, Good 
Words, and Good Deeds ”) embraced the whole of man’s duty in this 

l the account of the Zoroastri an sects given by ash- Sh ahras tani ( 1 0 86 ) 
1155) tr. HaarbrUcker, i, 275 — 285 (for the Zarvanites especially pp. 275 — 280 
and see E, Edwards, “ Sects (Zoroastrian),” in EBM, si, 345-347. According to 
the somewhat uncertain evidence of the seventeenth century Ddbistdn (tr. D. 
Shea and A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, i, 354). The professors of the Abadian faith 
that Ahriman was produced by Time i they also say that the angels and the 
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, , ! , j nerhaps there were some things which he did not deem 
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directed his attacks. heresies ■ 

' It is suggested, however, that at least some t» ces of the l^er heresies 

interpretation, and he had not defined the matter so as to be ^capable 
„"ttCSd e»g««i. in later times. Thm the Hmlevi 
kI i“(OT, 1-16) states that all created thin*, came mto tang bj the 
“le, of one by the blessing of Time. Nevertheless, the teachmg o 
Zoroaster wae that the two principles of Good and Evii came mto the world 

together ^ ^ Bpirits , who reveled themselves in ™mn 

as Twins, are the Better and the Bad in thought and word and aetrom 
4„d between these two the wise once chose aright and the fool, h 
not so. And when these twain Spirits came together m the eg - 

he that clothes him with the massy heavens as a garment So h - 

wise they that are fain to please Ahura Mazda by dutiful action . 
Between these twain the demons also chose ' f< f ^ 

tion came upon them as they took counsel together so that they 

chose the Worst Thought. Then they rushed together to Violence 

• that they might enfeeble the world of man . 

A<rain we read 3 : “I will speak of the Spirits twain at the first 
beginning of the world, of whom the holier thus spake to the enemy 
Either thought nor teachings nor wills nor beliefs nor words -or deeds 
nor selves nor souls of us twain agree. 5 ” It is suggested tha ere l 
origin of the discussion in the theology of Zoroastna^ 
led to the Zarvanistic e xplanation of the origin of the _ twms .__U 


1 I>halla, Zoroastrian Theology * p. 

2 yasnaXXX,3-P 
v v ; :: V 8 Yasna XIV, 2. 
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y have been argued that if there were twin personalities, they must 
re had a parent ; and thus was posited the impersonal Zarvan, of whom 
/hing could be predicated. , 

This type of speculation finds an excellent illustration and summary 
the shorter Ulama-i-Islam 1 : <e To Time there appeared no limit ; 
top appeared and no bottom appeared ; it has existed and will always 
1st. He that hath understanding will not say, "Where did time 
me from ’ or c How did it come into existence with all this greatness % ’ 
lere was no one who could call it the Creator because it bad not made 
e creation. Afterward it created the fire and the water. When it (he) 
;d caused them to come together then Ormazd came into existence, 
me was both the Creator and Lord with respect to the creation which 
had made/* 

As regards Zoroaster’s own position the Dinkart 2 is very explicit 
xat he did not believe in the doctrine of “ Boundless Time.” “ And, 
*om the statement of Zaratusht, about the shouting of the demon 
.resh to mankind, thus : Auharmazd and Aharman have been two 
rothers in one womb, and out of them the archangel liked that which is 
vil.” This same work says 3 that the first creation of Ahura Mazda 
ms Time, which “ returns to its original source by means of revolution,” 
nd before the end of limited time (that is, at the resurrection) all erea- 
ures will be purified. “ Regarding Time the dasturs said thus : Time 
ms unlimited at the beginning ; but it was afterwards made limited. At 
he end of the limited time, it will again become without bounds (and 

•oil on to eternity). The Deity is infinite in time by reason 

>f his miraculous wisdom. The existence of the Omniscient Lord is 
external in time by reason of his eternal powers.” Moreover, according 
bo a passage in the Great Bundahish*, Roundless Time was one of those 
sreated to aid and co-operate with Vohuman. 

What was the meaning of the word Zarvan (“Time ”), and what 
was the doctrine according both to non -Iranian and to Iranian sources? 
Concerning the word itself, Dr. Gray contributes to our study the follow- 
ing observations : — 

The word zrvan is doubtless connected with Avesta zaurvan, “old 
age, infirmities of old age,” zaumra , zargta,, “ weak with age” ; and, 
among its Iranian cognates are New Persian Zal, Yidgliah zor } Afghan zor 

1 The Rivayefc of D&stur Barzu. From Darah Hormazy&r^ Rivayet by 
Ervad Mauockji Bus tom ji Unval&, Vpl. II, pp. 62-66, British India Press, Maza- 
gaon, Bombay, 1922. 

* IX, xxx, 4 (SEE xxxvii, 242 ; tr. Sanjana, xvii, 66, Bombay, 1922). 

a III. cclxvii, 2-6 (tr. Sanjana, vi, 415, 416, Bombay, 1891). 

’ ' 
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( *zaria, of. Avesta zcmla), “ old man.,” New Persian zarmtin , “ old man,” 
Onnuri zarlca, “ woman/’ Ossetic, ziirond, <£ old ” 1 . Here belong 
further, New Persian zar, Armenian cer, old man ” (*gero-), and the 
entire group is cognate with Sanskrit jar, “to make old,” j|ras, “old 
age,” “infirmities of old age,” Greek y£>*>r , “old man,” Old 
Church Slavic zrHi, “to ripen ” 2 . 

The basal form of the A vesta word is * german which in the double 
vanishing-grade becomes *gvmn, for which one would expect *zamvan 
to be written ; and the first full-grade appears in Avesta zarvan , “ old 
age, infirmities of old age,” (written zaurvan), and, with man and nt* 
formations respectively, in New Persian zarmdn, “ old man” (cf. Sanskrit 
jarimanam accusative singular “ old age, infirmities of old age ”), and 
Ossetic zdrond “ old ” (Sanskrit jar ami). 

The combination zrvan is to be read zruvam, as is shown by the 
metre 3 , as -a rapiadindm zr{v)vdndm (Yasna IX, II) 4 5 , dardydmd i 
aipi zr(u)vandm ( Yasna LXII, 3 s ; Yasht XIII, 53), fra$imr$tdm paitit 
zr(u)vandm ( Yasht XIII, 56 ; similarly Yasht XIX, 26). 

The word is glossed in the Frahang4-0im (ed. H. Reichelt, Vienna, 
1900, p. 28. 1,9 ; ed, Hoshengji Jamaspji and M. Hang, Bombay, 1867, 
p. 30. h 5) by zaman, “ time,” 

In the Avesta zrvan is used in the following senses : merely “ time ”, 
a mpi-Oimm zrvdndm , “ at noontime,” ( Yasna IX, II, Yasht VIII, 28) ; 
ddnyamdit aipi zmndm, “for along time,” ( Yasna LXII, 3), yddekdTdtdm 
dwaretai zrune , “at a prescribed time,” (Yasht V, 129 ; similarly Yasht 
VIII, 11, X, 74, XIII, 56, XIX, 26 ; Vendfdad II, 19 [Pahlavi version], 
VI, 1, VII, 3, 45; Nirangistdn 12 ; Pumshihd 37 ; Frahang-i-Oim , ed. 
Reichelt, p. 16, 1.9; ed. Jamaspji and Haug, p. 13, 1,11); 
secondly, of “ Time ” as a cosmic principle “ boundless Time, long 
Time whose law is its own” (zrvdmhe akaramhe zrvanahe dardyo-x aMtahe, 
Yasna LXXII, 10), which receives worship together with other holy 
beings (Nydish 1, 8 ; SihRotak 1, 21, II, 21), which Zarathushtra is bidden 
by Ahura Mazda to invoke (Vendtdad XIX, 13) ; and which formed the 


1 p, Horn, 44 NeupeMsche Sehriftspraehe,” in Grundriss der iranischen 
Philologie , Strasbourg, 1901, 1 b, p. 52 ; G. A. Grierson, 44 The Onnuri or Bargista 
Language,” in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , vii (1918), 8, 19, 82, 83. 

2 P. Porsson, Beitrdgc zur i ndogerma nisch en Wortforschung, Uppala, 1912, 
pp. 671, 6.72, 756, 963; cf, A. Walde, Lateimsehes etymologisches Worterbvch , 2r.cl 
ed., Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 351, 352. 

3 KL. Geldner uher die Metrilc des j linger cn Avesta , T&bingm> 1877, p. 23 

4 Geldner’s edition zrvanom ; Ms, K4 reads zarvamm. 

5 Mss. K5 and Pt4 read zurvanom,. 
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path which both righteous and wicked must tread to the Chin vat Bridge 
(Verdldad XIX, 29) ; and, thirdly, on the border between the two — 

* Spenta Mainvu created [Vac] in boundless time ” (Vendldad XIX, 9). 

Abraham is called in the FarJmng-i-Jihdnglrl 1 and also 

J J J in the Haft Qulzum 2 . Zarvan 

(probably an abbreviation of Zarv-andat, “ given by Zarvan ”), 
and Zarvandadh are used as Persian proper names 3 . The word is bor- 
rowed in Armenian under the form Zrvan, which represents an Avesta 
*zurvan or *zruvcm 4 , and here we find the proper names Zrovandat 
and Zrvanduxt 5 . 

The non-Iranian references to Zarvanism are given by Greek, Syriac, 
Armenian, and Arabic writers ; and their accounts may best be given in 
chronological order. There is considerable discrepancy in details, but 
in them all the principle of “ Boundless Time ” is said to have been the 
first cause of the creation . The earliest mention of Zarvan seems to have 
been made by Eudemos of Rhodes (fi. c 300 B.C.) whose writings have 
disappeared, but who is thus quoted, in the fifth century AJX, by Damas- 
cius (Duhitationes et Solutiones, ed. Ruelle, p. 125) : <c The Magi 

. and all the Aryan race, as Eudemos also writes, 

some call it the intelligible and unified Space (roVos), and others 
Time (xporos), from which were differentiated either a good god and 
an evil demon, or, as some say, light and darkness before these. Ac- 
cordingly, after the differentiation of undifferentiated nature, they 
themselves make a two-fold co-ordination of the better things, Oromasdes 
ruling over the one, and Areimanios over the other.” 

St. Basil the Great (c. 330-379 A.D.), who was Bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, writes (Episiulae 258 ad Epiphanium, 4): £C They [the 
Magi or Magousaioi] 6 ascribe to themselves a certain Zarnouas as the 
beginning of the race.” 

The next important testimony is that of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(c* 360-428 A J).), although there is some difference of opinion regarding 
the source of his information. According to Lagarde 7 , he drew upon 

1 T. Hyde, Historic* religionis veterum Persarum, Oxford, 1700, pp. 79, 80, 
495. On this Farhang see P, de Lagarde, Persische Studien , Gottingen, 1884, 
pp. 44-49. 

$ Lagarde, p. 63, and the same author’s Oesammelte Abhandlungen , Leipzig, 
1866, p. I 49. 

3 F. Just!, Iranisches Name,nbuch> Marburg, 1895, pp. 383-384. 

4 H. Hdsbchmann, Armenische Grammatilc, Leipzig, 1 895, i, 42. 

& dusti, pp. 384, 387. 

6 a. Syriac form, c/. Syriac MdgMidya , “magical.” It is to be noted that 
St. Basil spent most of his life in Cappadocia, a centre of Iranism in Asia Minor. 
See, further, (4. KrSger, in Realencyklopadie fur protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche , 3rd ed., ii, 436, 439, Leipzig, 1898. 
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Armenian sources, whereas Cumont with much greater probability, 
reverses the indebtedness, contending that Theodore received his infor- 
mation from Persians scattered in Asia Minor and the West. Theodore 


passed the last forty years of his life in Cilicia, first at Tarsus and then at 
Mopsuestia. Adherents of the Mithraic belief lived in this region at an 
early date, and perhaps it was from them that he obtained his data. He 
was the author of a work, in three books, on “ Magic in Persis 55 which 
is lost, but from which Photios (. Bibliotheca , 81) quotes as follows ; “ In 
the first book he adds the foul dogma of the Persians which Zarades 
[Zoroaster] introduced, or concerning Zourouam, whom he brings in as 
the beginning of all things and whom he also calls ‘ Fortune ’ [ rvxv ] 

and how, offering a libation to bring forth Ormisdas, he brought forth 
him and Satan [Ahriman] ” 

The Syriac data, so far as is known, are drawn exclusively from 
the Acts of the Saints and Martyrs, the most important documents 
in this connection being the Acts of Adhurhormizd and Anahedh 3 , 
of which portions here relevant have been translated by Noldeke 4 . 
At their martyrdom, which took place in 447, the Mobed of Mobeds 6 , 
asking how one could renounce the high and lofty religion of 
Zoroaster for that of the Nazarene whom every one despised, declares 
that he who is exalted here in this world by Ormazd will have an im- 
portant place in Behisht, adding that even the king is seated on his 
throne by the will of Ahura Mazda. To this Adhurhormizd replies as 
follows: “What useful doctrine have you ? Shall we consider Ashoqar (?), 
Frashdqar (1), Zaroqar (?) and Zurvan 6 as gods ? Or. Hormizd, 
who was attained through prayer and vows, and whose father succeeded 
in his vow and offering only after he had brought forth Satan without 
desiring him, and without being at all in agreement with him and 
without knowing who had formed them 7 within him or by whom 
they were created ? So it is evident that Ashoqar, Frashdqar, and 
Zaroqar are empty names and senseless stones ; and it is also evident 
that Zurvan himself is far from any quality as God, since he did not 

X Textes et monuments figures retail} s aux mystifies de Mithra , i, 18, 19. 

2 On these passages see also G. Clemen, Die griechischen und lateinischen 
Nmhrichten nber die persiche Religion , pp. 131-133. 

3 Edited by P. Bed j an, Ada martyrum et sanctorum > 7 vola., Paris, 1890, 
1897, ii, 565-603. 

4 “Syrische Polemik gegen die persische Religion,” in Feetgruss an 

Roth, pp. 34-38. 

5 On this supreme religious office see A, Christensen, V Empire des Sassa- 
Hides, Copenhagen, 1907, p. 35* 

# ZRVN. The other three names oeOur only here, so far as known# and 
their meaning is uncertain. 

7 4.$,, Ahriman and Ormazd. 
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know what was formed in his body. Thus, according to your owti 
words, it would seem as though there was, perhaps, yet another god 
to whom, according to your words, Zurvan sacrificed, and who formed 

the sons without his will Which of these, then, shall we honour, 

or whom shall we seek to please, that he may help us,” ironically ask- 
ing whether he should not prefer Ahriman, who was plainly more 
powerful than Hormazd, since the latter had been compelled to learn 
from the former how to create all things. 

Anihedh, in her reply to Adhurfrazgred, the Chief Mobed, said : 

« What sayest thou, 0 Mobed of Mobeds % That the fire and the stars, 
which thou bringest before me, were children of Hormizd, conceived 
and horn of himself , or of something else ? We see that all things which 
beget and hear, cause birth by the union of two, male and female, and 
not simply by one of them. If then Hormizd conceived and bore 
them, in himself, that is, simply in his body, then, like his father Zur- 
van, he is androgynous, as the Manichaeans say. And if he begot them 
by his mother, daughter, or sister, as your most stupid and foolish 
doctrine says, why should he not have begotten us in exactly the same 
wa y ? A god, however, has neither mother nor daughter nor sister, 
because he is one, and he is alone God who rules freely over all his 

treasures That, however, Hormizd, like ourselves, is subject to 

a beginning, end, and passing away, is shown by his father Zurvan and 
his mother Khvashizag. 1 If they lost their life, then their children 
and children’s children also lost it.” 

To these Syriac accounts we may add a mere allusion to Zarvanism 
found in the Acts of Pusai (martyred in 340) to the effect that “ the 
Magians say that Hbrmlzd is the brother of Satan 2 .” 

Turning now to the Armenian writers, Moses of Chorene, writing, 
probably, in the fifth century 3 , makes Zrvan a prince, adding that 
the Zoroastrians deemed him the creator of all things. Moses gives 
as his source a Syriac writer, Mar Abas of Nisi bis, a confidant of the 
Armenian King Vagharshak, who sent him to his brother, the 
Parthian king (Arsakes) 4 Mithradates I (174—136 B.C.). In Nineveh 
Mar Abas found a work which had been translated, at the 
command of Alexander the Great, from “Chaldee ” into Greek, and 

1 The form of this name is very doubtful (cf, Noldeke, p. 37, note 11), and 

no mention of the wife of Zarvan is known to occur elsewhere. It may mean 
** child of joy.” * 

2 O. Braun, Amyewdhlte Akten pem$cher M&rlyrer, Kern ten, 1915, p. 67. 

3 Of, C. Neumann, V ersuch einer Oeschichte der armenwchen Literature, 
Leipzig, 1836, pp. 45-57. 

i Probably an error for Artavazd eii T /loft m.l A.Q U f\ \ 
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this he gave to his patron both in Greek and in Syriac, The account 
is without historic foundation, but Moses doubtless drew from a 
Syriac source 1 . According to Moses (i, 6), 

“ It is agreeable for me to commence my recital with my dear 
Berossian Sibyl 3 , more truthful than many historians ; 4 Before 
the Tower/ she says, ‘ and the multiplying of languages, after the 
sailing of Xisouthros to Armenia, Zrvan, Titan, and Japhetos 
were princes of the earth/ These personages seem to me to be 
Shern, Ham, and Japheth. 4 Scarcely/ she says, 4 had they appointed 
the empire of the world, when Zrvan elevated himself as a master, 
over the others/ Zrvan, whom Zradesht, king of the Bactrians, 
that is, of the Medes, says was prince and father of the gods. 

Zradesht has poured forth many other fables relating to Zrvan, 
and which would be out of place here. ‘Titan and Japheth/ she 
says, ‘ were opposed to the tyranny of Zrvan and declared war on 
him/ This Zrvan intended to make his children reign over all (the 
rest), but Astghik their sister, interposing between them, made 
their quarrel to cease. They agreed to allow Zrvan to reign, but 
by a sworn oath, to slay all the male children who should be born 
of Zrvan that he might not reign over them for ever through his 
posterity, This is why they charged several mighty Titans to 
watch the deliveries of Zrvan ’s wives. Two males had already 
been sacrificed to keep the sworn oath when Astghik, sister of 
Zrvan, Titan, and Japhetos, .in agreement with Zrvan ? s wives, 
planned to persuade and induce several Titans to let the other 

males live and to take them to the east to a mountain .now, 

Olympus 5S 4 . 

It is clear that Moses believed that Zrvan (i.e., the Greek Kronos 
confused with Chronos) was at one time an historical personage, and 
that he was a prince. 

l P. Vetter, “ Das Buell des Mar Abas von jMisibis/’ in Featgruas an. .. . 
Roth, pp. SI -88; J. de Morgan, Bistoire du peuple armenien, Paris, 1919, pp. 45, 
47, 305. 

® This is directly drawn from Oracula Sibyllina , in, 105. 

Ka\ fiaarlXtvcrc Kpor$Q$> ml nrhq ’IaTreros re. 

3 Star/ 5 identified with the Greek Aphrodite, and originally the Syrian 
goddess Belti (H. Gelzer, “ Zur armenischen Gotterlehre/’ in Berichte uberdie , 
Verhandlungen der s&chslscJicn Qesellschafi der Wissenschaften, Phil-hist. Classe, 
1890, pp. 12 % 123). The confusion of Zrvan with Kronos is obvious (for other 
instances in Armenian literature c/. H. Hiibschmann, Armenische Gramm&tik, 

i, 506). /;:■ 

4 Tr. Langlois, Collection des historkns aneiem cl modernes deV Arm tine, 

ii. 59. 
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According to the pseudo -Agathangelos (also of the fifth century ) 1 
Zrvan and his sons built an abode at the foot of Ararat, and the 
Greek text mentions an “ altar of Kronos [again confused with Chro- 
nos], father of the all-daemon Zous, 99 though the Armenian version 
here has merely “the statues of the god Aramazd, whom they called 
the father of the gods 99 2 . The tenth -century historian, Thomas 
Artsruni 3 , says that “Titan, having triumphed over Zrvan, seized 
Babylon and mad© it his residence ; Zrvan was the fifth descendant 
of Xisouthros, 99 and he also repeats the story in typical fashion 4 , 
as does the decree which Mihmarses 6 , the minister of Yazdigird II 
(430 — 457), addressed to the Armenians and which is given (perhaps 
with some literary embellishment) by the Armenian historian (Eghishe 
Elisaeus), writing in the fifth century 6 . 

The most complete account of Zarvanism by any Armenian 
author is given by the theologian Eznik, who wrote his work Against 
the, Sects in the fifth century 7 . His account of the beginning of 
things according to the Magians is as follows : — 

“They say that before there was anything at all, either earth 
or heaven or any creatures which are in heaven or earth, there was 
one named Zrovan, which they translate * Fortune 9 or 4 Glory. 9 
For a thousand years he made offerings that a son might be bom 
to him whose name might be Ormizd, who should make heaven 
and earth and all that is in them. And after sacrificing for a 
thousand years, he commenced to ponder thus, 4 Will this sacri- 
fice which I am performing really be a benefit to me, and shall this 
son Ormizd be bom to me, or have I troubled myself in vain ? ’ 
And while he was meditating upon this, Ormizd and Arhmn were 
conceived in the womb of their mother (father), Ormizd because 
of the sacrifice performed, and Arhmn because of the doubt. 

<# When Zrovan perceived that, he said, 4 There are two sons in 
the womb ; the one that comes (of them) to me first I will make 
king. 9 And after Ormizd had perceived the thoughts of his father, 
he made them known to Arhmn. He said, 4 Zrovan, our father, 
thought that whoever of us comes to him first he would make him 

* Ibid., i, 167. " : 

8 Ibid., i, 394. 

4 Tr. M. Brossefe, Collection d' historians arminiens, Petrograd, 1874-76, 
i t 19*22. 

5 Of. Justi, p. 205, and T. Noldoke, Qeschichte der Parser und Ardber zur 

Zeit der Sasaniden am Tabari, Leyden, 1879, pp, 76-78, 106, 108*110, 113, 

114. >>' 

6 Tr. Langlois, ii, 1 90. 

7 Tr. J. M. Schmid, Des Wardapet Mznih von Kolb Wider die Sekten, pp. 
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king/ When Arhmn heard that, he broke through the womb and 
emerged and came before his father. When Zrovan saw him, he knew 
not who he was, and asked, * Who art thou ? ’ And he answered, 

6 1 am thy son/ Zrovan said to him, s My son is sweet -smelling 
and shining, but thou art black and evil-smelling/ And while 
they talked with each other, Ormizd came forth in his time, shin- 
ing and sweet-smelling ; and he came and stood before Zrovan. 
And when Zrovan saw him, he knew that it was his son Ormizd 
for whom he had sacrificed, and he took the twigs of Barsom which 
he had in his hand, and with which he performed the sacrifice, 
and gave them to Ormizd and said, ‘ Till now 1 have performed 
sacrifices for thee ; henceforth thou shalt perform sacrifices for 
me/ And while Zrovan gave the twigs of Barsom to Ormizd and 
blessed him, Arhmn stepped before Zrovan and said, <c Hast thou 
not vowed thus ; * Whichever of my two sons shall appear before 
me first I will make king ? ’ Not to break his vow Zrovan said 
to Arhmn, * 0 thou liar and knave ! The kingdom is given to 
thee for nine thousand years, and Ormizd is set to be ruler over 
thee, and after nine thousand years Ormizd shall be king and shall 
do what he will/ Now Ormizd and Arhmn began to make 
creatures and all that Ormizd made was good and right, but what 
Arhmn made was wicked and vile” 1 . 

The remainder of Book II is devoted to refuting the doctrine which 
Eznik says is that of the Persians, and which he does not assail as being 
merely one of the sects. He attacks the points separately about the 
attributes of Zrovan, declaring that if he were perfect, there was no 
reason for him to sacrifice to obtain a son ; and that if the story were 
true, Zrovan must have looked to some higher power to answer his 
prayer and his offering. If he were all-powerful, why was it necessary 
for him to have a son who could create the world ? Why could he not 
have done that and saved himself the trouble of the thousand years’ 
sacrifice ? He traces Zrovan to the origin already made familiar by 
Moses of Chorene ; and the bitterness of his polemic is very possibly 
due to the fact that the Persians were endeavouring to introduce into 
Armenia their religion, which, after recei ving the support of the kings 
of Persia under the Sassanides, was restored to its purity and became 
a menace to Armenia ’ 2 , ; ; . vv/v ;■> 

The polemic of Eznik may, of course, be taken as assailing the 
worst side of the Persian religion ; and, as Wigram observes, in speak- 
ing of this very conflict that raged between the religion of Persia and 

1 Tr. Schmid, pp. 89-93. 

2 Schmid, p. 89, note. 
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the struggling church of early Persian Christianity. “ A little oriental 
experience gives a great distrust in the account of a man’s religion that 
his enemy gives. The opponent may not be consciously caricaturing, 
but he invariably represents his own deductions from A/s principles 
as A/s actual tenets ” l . Yet it is evident that, at all events, Zarvan - 
ism must have been the form of the Persian religion which came to 
Armenia ; and if such was the case, it must have been very influential 
in that part of the world. There may have been some influence 
directly from Mithralsm, which had been filtering into the north and 
which was regarded by the Christian community as coming from their 
old enemies and persecutors in Persia ; but the record is important in 
that it shows what the Armenians regarded as the teachings of the 
Zoroastrians . That Eznik was acquainted with the teaching held by 
the Persians is evident from his refutation, in which he enters into 
many of the teachings of the Mobeds and which shows that he had more 
than a casual acquaintance with the religion which he undertook to 
refute 2 . On the other hand, his acquaintance with the Bible is 
that of a learned theologian, and he draws from the Old and the New 
Testaments to prove the error of the Persian religion. \ 

A modem Armenian proverb says that everything depends on 

■ v . 

time, but time depends on nothing ; and the Armenian Zuk ( a Time ”) 
as a supreme power rules the regular course of clay and night, although 
this is not, like the Iranian Zarvan, regarded as the source of Orm&zd 

■V ' V . • v ■ ■■ ' . 

and Ahriman . The Armenian Zuk (or Zuk u Zamanak) has the form 
of a white-haired old man who sits on a high hill, holding in his hand 
two bails of thread, one white and the other black, representing 
respectively day and the heaven of day, and night and the heaven of 
night. While he rolls one ball down the hill, he rolls the other up, thus 
causing day and night 3 . 

Even more valuable than Eznik’s polemic against Zarvanism is 
the dispassionate account of it which is given by the Arabic 
theologian ash-Shahrastani (1086 — 1153); His account runs as 
follows 4 : — 

“The Zarvanites assert that tight brought forth a number 

of persons all of light, and of a spiritual, bright, divine nature ; 

but the greatest person, who was named Zarvan, had doubted 

1 W. A. Wigram, An Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church, or 
The Church of the Sassanid Persian Empire, 100*640 A. D,, London, 1910, p. 182. 

2 Of. L. E Gray, in Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental 
Society \ 1913-14, pp. 37-39, on what he holds to be the very real value of 

Syriac and Armenian Christian writers concerning Zoroastrianism. 

8 M. Aboghian, Dcr armenische V olhsglaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 52-53. 

4 fPn TTaarhriiekor i, 277-280 
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something, and from that doubt arose Ahriman. Otbti.s contra- 
dict this and say that the great Zarvan arose and prayed to him- 
self for 9999 years to have a son ; but asthat did not come to pass, 
he spoke to himself and reflected and said, Perhaps this vorld 
is nothing J ; thus Ahriman arose from this one thought and Hur« 
muz from this knowledge, so that both were simultaneously in 
one womb [that of Zarvan] ; Hurmuz was the nearer the exit, but 
Ahriman, Satan, had employed a trick so that he split his mother s 
body and came out first, and took possession of the world They 
say that when he stood before Zarvan, and when lie saw him and 
knew what ungodliness, wickedness, and destruction, he had within 
himself, he was wroth with him and cursed him, and thrust him 
away so that he departed and seized the earth. But for a while 
Hurmuz remained without power over him [Ahriman] ; and it is he 
whom some took for Lord and honoured because they had found 
in him goodness, purity, wholesomeness, and good qualities. 
Some Zarvanists believe that with God there is constantly some- 
thing bad, either a bad thought, or a bad depravity, and that this 
is the starting-point of Satan. They are of opinion that the world 
was free from evil, corruption, and discord, and that all the in- 
habitants lived perfectly good and in pure amenity ; but when 
Ahriman arose, e vil, destruction, and strife likewise arose , he was 
in a place separate from heaven, but meditated on guile until 

he split the heaven and ascended. 

“ Others, again, say that he was in heaven and that the earth 
was free from him, but he meditated on guile till he clove heaven 
and descended to the earth with all his hosts. Light with his 
angels fled ; Satan followed them till he encircled them in his garden, 
and fought with him three thousand years, during which Satan 
did not come to God, for the angels undertook mediation and both 
[Ahriman and Hurmuz] agreed that for nine thousand years, 
including the three thousand years of the battle, IbKs and his 
hosts should remain in the abode of light [Garodman]; then 
he should go to his own place. According to their opinion, God 
deemed it best to bear the unpleasantness of Iblls and his hosts, 
and did not break the treaty till the time of peace had come to an 
end, so that till the expiration of this time, men have come into 
misfortune and strife and unhappiness and calamities, but when 

‘they will return to their first amenity .....Abu Hamid az- 

Zuzani says that the Magians believe that Iblis was constantly 
in the darkness and in the air and in a place separated from the 
kingdom of God, but he did not cease to draw near and approach 
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craftily until he saw the light ; and he made a leap and intruded 
into the kingdom of God, into the light ; and with himself he brought 
this destruction and misfortune. Then God created this world 
as a net for him into which he fell, and in which he is held fast so 
that he cannot return to his own kingdom. Therefore, held cap- 
five in this world, and imprisoned, with destruction and mischief 
and strife, he shoots at the creation of God, so that he sends the 
bolt of death against him whom God makes alive, overwhelms 
with illness him whom He makes well, wounds with sorrows him 
whom He gives joy. Thus he ceases not till the day of resurrec- 
tion ; but on that day his power is diminished so that there is no 
strength remaining in him ; and -when the resurrection takes place, 
his power is over, his light gone, his strength at an end, and his 
might vanished ; and then he throws himself to the underworld 
which is darkness with neither boundary nor end. Then God 
assembles the confessors of religions and judges them, and 
apportions unto them according as they were obedient or 
disobedient unto Satan.” 

ShahrastanI says further concerning the doctrine of Zoroaster 1 

“ He [Zoroaster] assumed hostility between light and dark- 
ness, and conceived the Mediator as one who gives decision over 
two opponents, mediates between two contestants ; wherein it 
is not possible that His nature and His substance should be those 
of one of the two opponents since He is god himself, who has no 
opponent and none like to Him.” 

... When we turn from the non -Iranian to the Iranian sources on 
Zarvanism, we find our information far more scanty. In the Avesta, 
allusions to Zarvan as a cosmic principle are very few and are already 
sufficiently discussed 2 , though it may be noted that Time receives 
honour together with Thwasha (“ Space ”) in five passages 3 . 

In the Middle Persian texts, “ Boundless Time” appears as a 
creator only in the Dinx-i-Malndg-i-Khimt, which states (viii, 8-9) 
that “the creator, Auharmazd, produced these creatures and cre- 
ation, the archangels and the spirit of wisdom from that which is his 
own splendour, and with the blessing of unlimited time. For this 
reason, because unlimited time (zdrvand-i-akan'amk) is undecaying 
and immortal, painless and hungerless, thirstless and undisturbed, 
and fore ver and e verlasting, no one is able to seize upon it, or to make 

1 Tr. Haarbriicker, i, 296. 

2 See above, pp. 2,3. 

s ¥ a sna ; L2C3H. 10 ; Nyaish i, 8 ; Sih Rocak i, 21, ii, 21 ; V endidad, six, 3, 
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it non -predominant as regards his own affairs 55 l . The same treatise 
roundly declares (xxvii, 10) 2 that “the affairs of the world of every 
kind proceed through destiny (hreh ; bMgyena) and time (zamTm ; 
mmayena) and the supreme decree of the seif -eternity, the king and 
long-continuing lord 55 (qat-hast zwmin pidishJb u dining qadde ; 
svayam samayo rdjd dlrghasvdml) 3 . “Time 55 also appears as Fate 
in a passage of the Great Bundahishn translated by Darmesteter 4 : 
cc When the Evil Wind takes life from the body, the Good Wind re- 
ceives it and gives it resignation to the lot fixed by Heaven and Time. 55 
On the other hand, as we have seen 6 , the Dinkart rejects any thought 
that Zarvan is superior or anterior to Ormazd ; and zat-Sparam, 
writing in the ninth century, expressly states (i, 24) 6 that “in aid 
of the celestial sphere, he [Auharmazd] produced the creature Time 
(Zorvin dim ) ; and Time is unrestricted, so that he made the creatures 
of Auharmazd moving, distinct from the motion of Aharman’s crea- 
tures. 55 Finally, the Shikand-Gumdnlk Vi jar, written, probably, in 
the latter half of the ninth century, criticises (vi, 6) 7 a sect “ whom 
they call dahari 55 8 for “ accounting this world an original evolu- 

tion of boundless time 55 (akantiraa jamdn bunyashtaa). 

The fragments of Manichaean writings discovered 9 in Chinese 
Turkistan show that the Iranian doctrine of Zarvanism had been 
incorporated in Manichaeism 10 , a fact which hitherto had been 
unknown. The relevant passages are as follows 11 ; — 

Mani is “ the son of the god Zarvan 55 (frazend-i-bay zarvan) : 

“ May new blessing, new victory come from the god Zarvan upon 
the * glories 5 and the angels, the spirits of this world, that it accept (1) 
the holy religion and become a watcher from within and without, a 

1 Tr. West, i nSBfflj xxiv, 32. Darab Peshotan San j ana, in his edition of the 
Pahlavi text (Bombay, 1895, pp. vii-ix), dates the work in the reign of Khusrau I 
531-579) ; West (SEE xxiv, pp. xvi-xvii) feels unable to give even an approxi- 
mate date. 

2 Tr. West, in SEE xxiv, 57. 

3 On the fatalistic tendencies of this work see Oasartelli, Philosophy of the 
Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, pp. 6-7, 86, 100, 144, 148. 

4 he Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii, 310. 

5 Above p. 4. 

6 Tr. West, in SEE, v, 160. 

7 Tr. West, in SEE, xxiv, 146. 

8 This term suggests the heterodox Mohammadan sect of Dahriyya (from 

“time ”) who taught the eternity of time, and hence were charged with 

atheism (of. M. Horten, Die philosophisehen Systems der spehulativen Theologen im 
Islam, Bonn, 1912, pp. 81-83). 

0 F. W. K. Miller, H a ndseh rifle n- Reste ,in Estrangelo-Schrift am Turf an, 
Ohinesi&ch-Turkistan ; C. Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, i, Petrograd, 1908. 

10 For a convenient summary of this syneretistic religion see A, A. Bevan> 
“ Manichaeism/ 9 in ERE, vixi, 394-402, and the literature there cited. 

U Mailer, pp. 29, 55, 56, 74, 94, 101, 
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helper and a protector may joy and new salvation come from the 
god Zarvan ; ” “ I praise the great glory and the god Zarvanj thediglifj 
the strength, and the goodness ” ; • “ they [the Zoroastrians] say^hs^t 
Oharmizd and Aharmen* are brothers ;■ and in consequent© of -this 
word they go to recompense ■? ” *; “ praised is and shall be the pttfe 
totality of the holy religion through the might of the father, god 
Zarvan ” ; “ Zarvan and endless Death ” (an obscure and fragmentary 
passage). 

It is also possible that the Zarvanite doctrine was current in Com- 
magene in the first century B.C., for in an inscription of Antioch os I at 
Nimrud Dagh 2 the king hopes that, after his soul has passed “to 
the heavenly thrones of Zeus Oromasdes”, his body may “ sleep unto 
endless time ” (top anapov alma), while endless time (xpovos ai Teipos) 
“shall set in the [royal] succession of this land in their own lot of 
life ” his successors 3 . 

According to the modem Mandaeans 4 , the Prince of Darkness 
comes with Man a Rabba (“ Great Vessel ”) from Plra Rabba (“ Great 
Fruit ”), which thus seems to be a reminiscence of Zarvanite doctrine 6 ; 
Dr. Gray has suggested that the meaningless epithet Zdrddndydta 
applied to Tahmuriit in the Mandaean Sidra Rabba should be read 
Zdrvdmydtd , “ the Zarvanite ” 6 , since Perso- Arabic tradition regard- 
ed him as the king in whose reign idolatry first flourished 7 . 

It is quite impossible to consider this subject apart from consider- 
ing “ Pate ” and “ Destiny,” for they are very closely associated with 
“Time” and “ Space.” It is, of course, quite natural to connect 
the destinies of mankind with the Arranger of all, and when this First 
Principle is “ Boundless Time, ” the two thoughts are closely linked 
together ; while Dr. Gray is of the opinion that the tendencies of Fate 
are strongly suggestive of Zarvanism 

1 On this passage Cumont {Becker dies sur le ManicMisme , i, 8, note 2, Brus- 
sels, 1808) very pertinently remarks : that the Manichaeans knew Parsiism under 
its Zarvanite form is evident from a polemic condemning those who say that 
■■ Ormazei and Ahriman are brothers.” . 

3 W. Dltteaherger, Oriantis Graeci inscriptiones selectae, Leipzig, 19,03-1905, i, 
593-603 (No. 383). 

3 Moulton, Marly Zoroastrianism, p. 107; Gray, “ Missions (Zoroastrian),” 
in ERE, viii, 750. 

4 On this syncretistic religion see W. Brandt, “ Mandaeans/’ in ERE, viii, 
380-393, and his Die manddiscke Religion , Leipzig, 1889. 

5 Brandt, Die manddiscke Religion, p. 194. 

6 Zeitsehrift jiir Assyriologie , xix (1906), 27 5, 

7 P. Windisohmann, Zoroastrisehe Studicn, Berlin, 1863* pp„ 206, 207.- 
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. References to Fate ” are very rare in orthodox Zoroastrianism ; 
and if, it had any part in that religion, it was contrary to the precepts 
of Zoroaster, who gave no place to such doctrines, but made Ormazd 
the helper of man in every extremity, Man must decide for himself; 
then Ormazd comes to his assistance, and all the powers of evil cannot 
keep him from the path of duty if he determines to follow it: V 

- It would seem, however, that there is another connecting link 
between Mithraism and Zarvanism, if not with the orthodox belief 
itself. In the Rivayet of Dastur Barzu and the shorter ‘Uiama-i-Islam 2 
the planets and constellations have a very important part in the 
affairs of men and order all the affairs of the world. Knowledge of 
them was, therefore, important, for certain aspects of the stars were 
propitious, and others were of ill omen. The planets were on the side 
of Ahriman, while the constellations and the Sun and the Moon fought 
lor Ormazd. The astrology may have been borrowed, as some suggest, 
from the Babylonians ; and Mithra, the sun-god, certainly held a very 
important place in the whole scheme. To try to dissociate astrology 
from Mithraism, or from Zoroastrianism, would be quite impossible ; but, 
on the other hand, it is very difficult to trace its origin and to know 
how the one influenced, or was influenced by, the other. It is proved 
beyond doubt that in the Indo -Iranian period both peoples worshipped 
the powers of nature and must have adored Mithra 3 , although 
Zoroaster sought to banish him in his reforming zeal against all 
that savoured of nature-cult 4 . 

According to the Rivayet, the seven devils were chained to the 
sky, and thus the planets became evil. 

“ And they captured seven devils who were worse and carried 
them to the sky. And they captured four of those seven devils 
who were the worst, and on the eighth heaven, which they call 
the Fixed Heaven, they bound them with spiritual cords. And 
they set the Venanto star to guard those four devils so that they 
could not commit wickedness ; and the other three devils,, one of 


l Nevertheless, baxta occurs thrice in the same sens© a» the Persian od& 
Yasht viii, 23: u Fate (upon thee,) Religion of Mazda ” (parallel with Sadr a. 
41 woe,” a ad urvish&m, 1 ‘ destruction **) ; Vendtddd, v, 8 : “There, then. Fate is 
. fulfilled, there it is completed” (of a man apparently drowned, but in reality 
carried away by demons); Vendldad, xxi, 1 : “ Thou (the Ox) givest hi# portion 

to the righteous.” 

3 Dar&b Hormazyara Rivayet, Vol. II, pp. 62-66. 

. * See, A. Meillet, “ Le Dieu indo-iranien Mit-ra”, in downed cmmiiqm, x, f 

' (1907b 143-159 ; A. Eggers, D&r ariscke GottMitm, Dorpat, 1394 ? F. Spiegel, Ber 
ariache Periode, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 178-188; A. A. Macdonell, Fed^e 
Strasbourg, 1897, pp. 29, 30. 
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■ ‘them, like Saturn, who is very unlucky, they placed on the seventh 
■ , heaven, . And in this heaven which is the sixth heaven they gave 
. ; : Jupiter a place, who is very fortunate. And the second devil 
who is Mars, is less unlucky and they gave him a place in the 
: fifth heaven* And on the fourth heaven which is between the 

heavens, they gave a place to the Sun .They gave a 

place to Saturn and Mars opposite the heaven but higher than 
the heaven of the Sun, so that the poison and pollution which 
they scattered in the world, that poison and pollution should be 
dissolved by the heat of the Sim and should arrive less on the earth 5 ’ 1 . 

In a passage already quoted 2 from. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
Zarvan and Fate are linked together ; and Eznik 3 translates Zarvan 
by baxt, “ fortune,” and park, “ glory.” From this it would seem 
that Zarvanism was especially connected with fate 4 , and that in the 
dealings of the Founder of all things they could see something of the 
hand which fixed the destinies of men and made all things come to pass 
according to his will. Dhalla suggests 6 that the fortunes of the 
Persians led them to believe in Fate. The planets and constellations, 
working together, control the affairs of the world ; and movements of 
the heavens have power over mankind which none can hinder, for 
though some things come by human acts and volition, much is so 
destined that it cannot be altered. 

Some authors have suggested that Zarvanism was due to a desire 
to escape, from what was at least the apparent dualism 6 of the early 
Iranian period ; yet both Fate and free will had their places, and Dhalla 
quotes Tansar’s parable that the actions of man and the decrees of 
Fate are like the camel’s load, which must be evenly balanced lest it 
fall. If man does not do his share, some calamity will surely come 
upon him, and the idle blame Fate for things that they might avoid 7 , 
Spiegel 8 even held that the difference between the Zarvanites 
and the orthodox Zoroastrians was in cosmogony rather than in 
theogony. 

1 Dar&b Hormazyars Rivavet, Vol. II, p. 63. - 

-.2 See above, pp. 6, 7, . - 

3 Tr. Schmid, p. 90. ’ ■ . 

4 Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, 

p. 6. 

£ Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology , pp. 205-208. 

6 Whether Zoroastrianism is really dualisiic seems very questionable (c/. 
f^ettazzoni, La Religiom di Zarath ustra, Bologna, 1920, pp. 96,97 ; Haug, Essays 
on.-. . . „ .the Parsis 9 pp. 305-309 ; Casartelli, “Dualism (Iranian),” in ERE,v, 
il 11, 12 ; Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 125, 126, deriving dualism from the 
Magi, pp. 201, 202, 220, 22i). 

7 Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 20$./..^;^ ■ 

3 Erdnische Alterthumshunde , ii, 184, 
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In the early stages of the study of Zoroastrianism reference was 
continually made to the Avesta, but nothing could be ascertained about 
it since it was written in a language then unknown to the students 
of Europe. The first serious attempt to translate it was made by 
Anquetii du Perron, who in his version of Vendidad , xix, 9, was led into 
error which for a time caused much misunderstanding of actual Zoroas* 
trian theology by making Boundless Time the Creator instead of the 
created, thus seeming to inculcate Zarvanite belief. He rendered the 
passage in question as follows 1 : “ Ahriman, the Master of the evil 
law ! the Being absorbed in glory hath given thee, the Boundless Time 
hath given thee ; it hath given, also, with magnificence, the 
Amshasfands.” According to this, Ahriman was created by Time, which 
Anquetii translated in the nominative case as the subject, though in a 
footnote he gives the actual Avesta text ; and that his version was not mere 
oversight is seen from his note on the passage, in which h© declares 
that this is the principle of the religion of Zoroaster, proceeding to 
comment on the value of the doctrine as compared with other religions. 
The correct translation, however, runs : “ 0 crafty Angra Mainyu. 
The Holy Spirit created (the prayer Ashem Vohu Yahishtom), created 
(it) in boundless time ; the well-ruling, well-thinking Amosha Spontas 
created, (it ).” “ Boundless time ” is in the locative, not in the nomi- 
native ; and the Pahlavi version of the passage recognizes this in 
rendering by pavan Zamano-i-akanarak, “in boundless time.” At the 
same time, it must be remembered that Anquetii relied upon, the Das- 
turs who aided Mm, and that the version was made in good faith since 
it is inconceivable that they would have permitted a translation not 
in accord with their honest convictions regarding their theology 2 . 


This misinterpretation is of interest, then, as showing the attitude 
of the eighteenth century Dasturs, who would have known the real 
teaching of Zoroastrianism if it had not been corrupted before their 
time. Evidently, in their day Zarvanism had become part and 
parcel of orthodox belief, and this is confirmed by such documents 
as the Riv&yet of Dastur Barzu. 

Many authorities hold that there is a certain tendency towards 
this same theory in modern Theosophy. Thus Dhalla says 3 that 
Theosophisfcs have attempted to trace the origin of things to an . 


l Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de Zorastre, Paris, 1771, I, ii, 414. c/, also 
discussion of Abbe Foucher on Z&rvan, tr. J. F. Kleukor, Zend-Avesta, Leipzig,, 
1776-83, Anhang, 1, ii, 281401. 


S On AaquetiPs translation c/. Haug, Essays on*. the P arsis, pp. 23-26. 

‘ the Magi , 


3 Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 364-365 ; cf. Moulton, The Treasp.re of the 
ftp. 189-190. 
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impersonal being which they have found in this concept of Time. 'They 
claim that possession of personality means- limitation by the finite, 
whence, in the neuter concept of Boundless Time, they -have that of 
which nothing can be predicated, and which will fulfil .the requisite 
infinite conception. He suggests, furthermore, that Zarvanism in 
its ancient form may have been invented by the Persians themselves 
to save their religion from the charge of dualism, especially as they 
found difficulty in explaining the origin of Ahriman except by the 
creation of Ormazd, whereas their enemies attacked them on this point, 
saying that if Ormazd created Ahriman, he was the source of evil as well 
as of good. In the earlier period, Zarvan was a concept of personality 
as we have seen in the birth of the twins ; but the Theosophists* 
aided, perhaps, by the concept of Brahma in philosophic Hinduism 1 , 
have made Time an impersonal abstraction and an abstract principle 
whence their kinship to the Zarvanites is only superficial and in no 
sense real, 
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EDUCATIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE GATHAS, 

By R. Zxmmermahh, s.j., Professor of Obieotal - 
Languages, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


Plato 1 puts It down as one of the purposes of cultured life that 
- “ we are to generate and educate children, handing on the torch of life, 
that generation after generation may arise to serve the gods according 
to law and custom.” Education then is “the attempt on the part of 
the adult and formed members of the human society to shape the deve- 
lopment of the coming generation in accordance with its own ideals of 
life .” 2 All the educational endeavours may be summed up as the pro- 
viding, guiding and forming influence of grown up and mature men on 
the development of the growing ones to make them fit for sharing the 
rights and duties, the advantages and values which are the basis of human 
society. The system of education will be fixed by the standard aimed 
at by the community and expressed by its culture. It is either merely 
external, making those educated fit subjects of a police state or organi- 
sation, or it extends over body and soul, patting the mind and conscience 
of the pupil under its jurisdiction and forming them in the first place. 
According to the standard a materialistic, realistic, humanistic and reli- 
gious education may be distinguished. This standard in the ordinary 
course of history will be the standard of the community ; in cases how- 
ever of creative and progressive personalities, of men with a prophetic 
mission, or of real reformers, the standard is outside and above that 
of the community. It may be the outcome of a genius or of a mission 
from above or of both. 

Gauging Zarathustra’s personality and work 3 by the above prin- 
ciples, it becomes at the outset very likely indeed that in his speeches 
educational moments of no mean value and those in considerable mim* 
bars are to be found. 'For he himself (probably) from West Iran, with a 
higher standard of culture, found he had a message to deliver to the 
people of East Iran, That message, being by no means of a purely re- 
ligious character without far-reaching consequences for the practical 
life, had to be conveyed and driven home in a form and manner which 
would go beyond the mere sermon and patient preaching. Other means, 
such as alliance with political power and potent persons, had to be 
pressed into the service of the new doctrine. But Zarathustra essen- 
tially remained the teacher of a new tenet, half religious, half economical 
.4 though it might be. It was mainly a teacher’s and preacher’s life which 

' 1 InNomoi 6. 776. " ; 

§ Encyclopaedia Britannica, s* v. 

. ♦ 8 The historicity of Zarathustra and his reform is supposed throughout 
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ho led and a prophet’s work he spent his life on. It will then be of in* 
terest to find out Zarathustra’s qualifications from a pedagogical point 
of view ; to see the method which he employed in teaching ; the goal 
he was aiming at ; the fortitude with which he faced discouraging odds ; 
how he bore failures ; what he presupposed in his pupils and what he 
demanded from them ; and finally the success which he achieved* 

The main if not the exclusive source of information on all these 
points are naturally the Gathas. For they alone bear the personal 
stamp of the struggling prophet and militant teacher, and are free from 
the ritualistic formalism characterising the other (younger) parts of the 
Avesta . 1 The Gathas are the Sravao Zarathuitri to an extent which 
cannot be ascribed to the rest of the sacred Scriptures of ancient Iran* 
These Gathas appear to be historical, though the actual facts to which 
they refer and the occasions on which they were composed are known 
but in very few cases . 2 This historical character of the Gathas remains, 
though they might not be composed by Zarathustra himself, but origi- 
nate from persons belonging to the “ inner circle ” around Zarathustra. 
That they give Zarathustra’s mind and reflect his personality as no other 
section of the Avesta does there can be little doubt. The Gathas are a 
good deal more than a moral anthology , 3 the dogmatic foundations for, 
and the practical, nay even economical conclusions of, the moral precepts 
being not only implied but stated in explicit and definite words. 

Whether the Gathas may be said to contain the esoteric doctrine of 
Zarathustra is not so clear either . 4 If Gatha in the Avesta® has the 
same origin and meaning as it has in brahmanic and buddhist literature, 
then the Yasnas that go by this name originally have been either the 
. verses accompanying the prose of the sermon or the narrative, or they 
. are the summary of the speech, given at the end to facilitate and ensure 
remembering. In any case these Gathas, now often enough consisting of 
seemingly disconnected stanzas, endeavour to bring home one leading 
idea ; their form marks them off from all the other parts of the Avesta : 
in short, they are just what we would expect a summary of a speech to 
be. As they stand the Gathas are frequently enigmatic, at least dynamic, 

1 la the Gathas Zarathustra is a man subject to human infirmities. “Zara- 
ihu&tra, everywhere else nearly or quite a demi-god, is here a struggling and suffer- 
. ing man,’* Mills, SBB XXXI, p. 1. 

3 The few facts known seem to be concerned more with the personal ©r 
■ family -history of Zarathustra than with the history of his reform ; see Y. 53, com- 
memorating the events at the marriage of Zarathustra’s daughter PourucistS, for 
example. 

3 Mills, 1. o., v. 2. 

4 See Mills, L c. 

5 See K. F. Geldner, Awestalitteratur, p. 29, m Grundrise der iranisehen 

Philolocrie, Zweiter Abschnitt. , ■ •' 
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of a form therefore as could not possibly be suited for an absolutely 
raw and uncultured audience, which occasionally if not habitually seems 
to have flouted e ven the most elementary dictates of natural law. But 
the question is not whether at the time when the Gathas were composed 
there was a large following of Zarathustra, all of whom were well 
acquainted with Zarathustra 5 s teaching, or a small select groups 
an inner circle, not open to the common crowd. Prom all we know of 
Zaratkustra's experiences, including his triumphs and failures, there was 
in the beginning only a small group that loyally received and carried 
out his word ; the large mass of the East Iranian people never seems to 
have embraced Zarathustra ’s message to that extent that it did give 
up all the old inherited liturgical usage or did not revert, after a time 
of renunciation, to what had been at the instance of the prophet for- 
saken. 1 The term Gatha by itself is no more a proof for or against their 
esoteric character than the same brahmanic or buddhist term is. The 
question then remains whether Zarathustra ever intended to initiate 
his hearers in a different, £,e., higher and lower, degree. This does not 
seem likely, neither the tenor 3 of the Gathas nor the character and 
contents of Zarathustra *s teaching, which was meant as a message of 
salvation for every Iranian, lend support to the view that the Gathas 
are esoteric teaching. Not every teaching that is above the standard of 
the surroundings is esoteric. The question is whether Zarathustra ever 
intended to get all Iran into his fold and to teach them the whole message 
he thought he was entrusted with. And both these questions have to 
be answered in the affirmative, unless indeed w T e have badly misread the 
character of Zarathustra and his work as a teacher. 

To enter into details, the Gathas are full of hints on ZarathuStr&’s 
teaching, its aim and effects, success and failure, and the method follow- 
ed, on the subject taught, the teacher and his necessary qualifications, 
on the pupil and on the reward. To start with the teaching, the aim of 
teaching is set forth in Yasna 30, 0 : — “ And we w T ould fain be those who 
make mankind fit 5 ', and Y. 31. 2 : — £< Since the better way to be chosen 
is not clearly seen, I turn to you all, (I) as a judge (of truth) between the 
two parties here, as whom Mazdah Ahura knows me, so that we may live 
from (—according to) Holy Bight.” ZarathuStra’s teaching is primarily 
directed to the formation of the mind and the salvation of the soul, 
Y. 28. 4 ce I who am mindful to watch over the soul (of man) together 
with the Good Spirit.....” The teaching appeals to all, Y. 31. 3: — 
a What thou through the spirit and fire art to prepare as reward — having 

1 Kaoma-cult and idolatry, for instance. 

2 The passages adduced by Geldner, l, e. — Y. 46. 3 ; 48. 3 ; YaH 4, 9 ; 14, 16 
do not prove that the Gathas are esoteric. - 
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been taught through Asa— to the two parties, what the destiny of the 
knowing ones is going to be: that do thou make known to us that I may 
convince all that live .” 1 

The founder of Zoroastrianism aims in his teaching at the formation 
of the higher and inner man, the will has to be trained that it may be- 
come the sure guide of conduct, Y. 31 . 11 : — “ When thou, 0 Mazdah, 
in the beginning didst create through the spirit individuals and indi- 
vidualities and mental powers, when thou didst (settle) works and doc- 
trines that one may practise one’s convictions according to one’s will 
. . . /’ 2 . The effects of Zarathu&tra’s teaching are in the first place 
moral and immaterial, so Y. 32. 7, where a virtuous life and its reward 
on the day of reckoning are put before the hearer : — “ None of those 
crimes the knowing one shall perpetrate, desirous of the gain, revealed 
as we know, through the glowing metal ; those crimes the end of which 
thou, 0 Mazdah Ahura, knowest best.” A determination steadfastly to 
abide by the doctrine and the other- world promises held out is the result 
of Zarathustra’s teaching, Y. 34. 10 : — “ The knowing one has declared 
to stick to the works of this Good Spirit, and to Armatay, the creating, 
Asa’s companion, he the understanding one, and to all the hopes, 0, 
Ahura, in thy kingdom, O Mazdah.” A direct and material effect is 
pointed out in Y. 29. 10, where Zarathustra prays : — “ You, O Ahura 
grant on their (the kine’s) behalf the strength, 0 Right and Good Spirit 
that rule, by which he (the teaching prophet) may procure for them, 
good lodging and peace.” 

Zarathufcfcra’s method of teaching reveals the qualities of all those 
who have become the guides of their people for centuries. The clear 
notion of what they are going to say, though in bulk that may not he 
so very much ; the careful logical and psychological disposition of the 
matter to be taught; the sizing up of the audience’s receptive powers, 
the condescending adaptation to the surroundings in things that do not 
matter or that may be helpful ; the emphasis with which the cardinal 
truths are driven home, the consistency between practice and preaching, 
all these factors may he discerned in the Gathas, though they are only 
fragments of the real and living speech. The subject-matter is dearly 
announced in Y. 30. 1: — “ Now I shall speak to those who are 
willing to listen of all that which the understanding one is to remember 
for the praises of Ahura and the prayers to Vohu Manah, and of the 
delight which together with Asa is seen by him who imprints it well on 
bis mind, together with the world of light.” As a specimen of didactic 


l Stanzas 31. 2, 3 quoted above, do not sound very esoteric. 

* Zarathustra makes Ahura Mazdah’s teaching his own, cp. Y. 29. 8. 
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exposition may serve Y. 30, 3*8, where in a pragmatic form, but 
with the smallest possible amount of imagery and without any 
mythology whatsoever, a few clear lines are drawn, round which 
the whole system of Zarat-hustra’s doctrine may be filled in: — the 
historic-dogmatic basis laid for the dualistic strife which centuries of 
writers and commentators have endeavoured to prove and illustrate* 
Even in the Gathas, which cannot have preserved but little more than 
traces of the earnestness of the preacher and of his direct communication 
with the hearer, there is still enough of these to be seen to credit Zara** 
thusfcra’s actual teaching with them. In Y. 45. 1-6 he says •: — “ I shall 
speak, now listen, now hear you who, coming from near and far, seek 
knowledge.” Five times more the phrase : — “ I shall speak of . * intro* 
duces some vital doctrine* In a categorical imperative ZarathuStra speaks 
in Y. 48. 7 : — c£ Stop the mad wrath ; resist cruelty. . » ” The abomination 
in which the prophet held the intoxicating haoma drink found drastic 
expression in Y. 48. 10. In the use of the second person, singular, in 
Y. 45. 8, 9:-— “Thou shalt try and gain Him with hymns of worship,*” 
(8) ; “ thou shalt seek to gain His pleasure . . . (9), he does not address 
a certain person of his closer following, but everyone of his hearers. 
Though the Gathas are naturally composed in a jejune style, yet Zara- 
thustra’s speech evidently was not quite devoid of metaphorical ex- 
pressions ; that it was concrete and adapted to the surrounding atmos- 
phere is to be expected. See Y. 46. 3, where dawns are called the bulls 
of the days; hymns of praise appear as coursers to carry the celestials 
to him and his help, Y. 50. 7. 1 The phraseology used in Y. 31.14 ; 47. 6 
and 49. 8 to signify the title to reward for good works reminds one of 
mercantile dealings. The basic formula humata , Mehta and hmriia f 
which comprises Zoroastrian morality, undoubtedly goes back to pass- 
ages like Y. 47. 2 : — “ The be3t of his Holy Spirit is to be fulfilled by 
the words of the good mind with the speech of the tongue, by the works 
of the hands through the loyal piety following upon the conviction : 
He, Mazdah, is the father of Right.” A fairly clear instance of 
dynamic teaching is given in 53. 5 : — “ Warning I proclaim to the brides 
and to you (the bridegrooms) the teaching ; impress them well on your 
memory, learn interiorly to understand them, zealously endeavouring 
after the life of the good mind.” The prophet will be satisfied only 
with a consistent and whole-hearted following “ He who makes his 
thinking now better, now worse, and (also) by his action and speech 
(makes) his I (now better, now worse), he, according to the decree will be 
separated at the end of things,” Y. 48. 4. The analysis of a Gatha will 
l Compare with this the phraseplogy of the Bgvsda, 
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give axi idea how Zarathustra 'set to work in his teaching and brought 
home the lesson, he intended to convey. Yasiia 45, a self-contained 
lecture, may serve the purpose. In stanza I the contents are announced, 
the persons mentioned to whom, the sermon is addressed, the way, indi- 
cated in which to make the new doctrine one’s own. Stanzas 2-10 
treat of the subject-matter in the following arrangement ; — 

A. , The Word ol Ahum M&zdah r 

(a) the origin of the word, 2-3 $ 

( h ) the purpose of the word : 

(1) for this life, 4 ; 

(2) for the life to come, 5 ; 

B. Ah ura Mazdah himself : 

(a) A.Mds greatness and kindness ; Zaratku&tra’s prayer for 

light, 6 ; 

(b) power of A. M., 7 ; 

(c) honour due to him, 8 ; ; : 

(d) service of him in this life : ' 

(1) by agriculture, 9 ; . 

(2) by praise, 10 ; 

C. Zarathustra : he is to be supported, 11. 

Though Zarathustra naturally is anxious to obtain the protection 
of the mighty ones, 1 yet coercion is not generally advocated by him; 
in case of conflicting doctrines and indecision “ Armatay goes from one 
to the other, deliberating with him whose mind i® vacillating ”, Y. 31. 
12. Even towards women in these matters no force is to be used, but 
impressive persuasion. In Y. 53. .3 with Pourueista, Zarathustra ? s 
daughter, her husband may only use zealous persuasion, not coercive 
jurisdiction. To safeguard, however, the doctrine Zarathustra advo- 
cates in Y. 53. 8 measures which hardly would be in favour with our 
humanitarian age : — 45 They whose doing is evil shall be the deceived 
ones, given over to perdition ; they shall cry out. Through good rulers 
let Him cause murder and bloodshed to be committed (among the evil- 
doers) and (thus) give peace to the happy villages. Let Him bring tor* 
tune over them, He (Mazdah) who is the greatest, together with the 
fetter of death ; and let it be soon !” That the form of Zarathustra *s 
teaching is mainly oral goes without saying ; compare among other pass- 
ages Y. 50, 0 : " (I) the prophet who in prayer' raises. Ms voice, 
0 Mazdah, the friend of A&a, Zarathustra that my tongue may have 
a (nght)_way the creator of the mind’s power may teach me his law.” 
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The subject of Zarathustra’s teaching is given negatively in Y. 43. 
15 a The follower of the Druj is not to be -pleased again and again; 
for all the followers of Asa make them their enemies.” .From Y. 31. 2 : 
it is evident that the doctrine has to be revealed, because it is hidden to 1 
the ordinary mortal Since the better way to be chosen is not clearly' 

seen ” The extent of the subject-matter to be taught is indicated 

in Y. 43; 3 The- right and true ways that profit. the bodily' and" 
spiritual life (leading) towards the creatures with which Ahura lives S V 
if taught to others will lead the teacher “ to that which is better" 
than good.” A more detailed and fairly complete programme of 1 
Zarathustra’s teaching is contained in Y. 44 ; — 1 - 1 ! r v ■’ 

L Method and use of prayer, stanza 1 ; 

2. Happiness of the “ Second Life ”, trust in Zarathustra, st. 2 2 ; 

3. Cosmogonic and cosmological matters ; origin of the social and. 

: - moral orders, st, 4-7 ; 

4. Happy Consummation, st. 8 ; ; 

5. Zarathustra’s person, message and office, he is a protector 44 of 

those that are his doubts about success, st. 9-18 ; : 

0, Punishment for not keeping one’s promise, st, 19; 

7. Nature of the daevas, st. 20. 3 - - - 

With remarkable clearness the qualifications of a teacher are set 
forth in the Gathas, Bightly knowledge is emphasised as the chief 
title to instruction, a The best shall be the lot of him who, a knowing 
one, manifests tome Asa’s right word of welfare and immortality. . . .”is 
said in Y. 31. 6. As a matter of fact the wise have the monopoly qf 
teaching “ The knowing one shall instruct the knowing ope (the fait K- 
ful) ; no longer shall the ignorant lead astray,” Y. 3L 17. 4 The prophet 
has no more earnest wish than that to know through Asa the right paths* 
and through Vohu Manah howto practise agriculture, Y. 33. 6. Madyoi; 
manho Spitama is mentioned as one who has grasped the doctrine and 
is mxiousand competent to teach it, Y. 51. 19. Being the messenger 
of Ahura Mazdah, Zarathustra is keen to know him <4 I will get to 
know thee as a Strong and Holy One, 0 Mazdah . . . . ”, 43. 4, a wish 
ihat appears fulfilled in With an open mind, as a wise one, as 

1 The phrase “ That I ask the© ”, repeated 1 9 times, puts the Cathie < stamp 
oh, this Yasna more than on any other. 

, - 2. Compare with this the Buddhist formula : , I take my refuge m the Doc- 

trine, the Buddha, the Sarngha.” 

2 This stanza may be of later date. 

4 The same idea is positively and negatively expressed in Yasna 31; XT. ' . - 

■ n r, * Wirl** > the ‘same Yasha T, 9, 11. 13, 15. 
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befits Ahura Masdali 5 ® legate, Zarathustra desires to see Mazdah and 
Vohu Manah, Y, 28. 5. The intensity of that desire to know is brought 
into relief by Ms query, put not less than 19 times : — “That 1 ask thee# 
answer right to me, O Ahura,” in Y. 44. 1-19, A sign for the reward 
and hence the truth of Zarathusfcra’s doctrine is asked from Mazdah in 
Y. 51* 9, In Y. 43. 3 the teacher of the right paths is supposed to be 
knowing and holy like Mazdah himself. 1 Courage and unvarnished 
profession of his conviction are expected from the teacher in Y. 43. 14: 

“ Together with all those who are mindful of thy words I shall rise 

to attack the violators of thy doctrine.’ 5 A very fine touch of the true 
teacher is found in 50. 9, where personal interest in the pupil is reveal- 
ed:— “When I (myself) shall be disposing of my merit, then I shall 
carefully watch that the knowing one will get it (the same).” The ideal 
teacher is depicted in Zarathustra ’s person, Y. 33. 14, where self-forget- 
fulness, right thought, speech and deed, obedience towards God, and 
authority over others are pointed out as constituent elements of his 
professional character as a teacher. 

In Y, 50. 11 Zarathustra says of himself “ The singer of your 
praise I shall be and be called as long, 0 A&a, as I am able.” Singer 
in this connection means preacher, prophet. Zarathustra was aware 
that he had to legitimate himself as the teacher of a new belief and life, 
and to justify the doctrine he was preaching. He therefore first esta- 
blishes his intimate relation with Ahura Mazdah and Vohu Manah whom 
he claims as his teacher in such a way as no one before or even after him 
could do. Y. 43. 12 has it that “ at the behest of Ahura Mazdah Zara- 
thustra goes to Asa bo be instructed ; he has been instructed by both 
Ahura Mazdah and Vohu Manah, as Yasna 43. 11 says. Zarathustra 
is [not only one competent teacher among many, but he claims to be 
the only channel of the revealed doctrine ; for in Y. 29. 8 he assures 
his followers that he alone had heard the doctrine of Ahura Mazdah 
and Vohu Manah; nay, he has been called from the beginning, 44.11. 
Vohu Manah examines Zarathustra, Y. 43. 7, and thus he may claim to 
be not only the first, hut also a tried and faithful teacher, Y. 46. 9. And 
if Zarathustra is not the mouth-piece of Vohu Manah, he certainly pos- 
sesses it and meditates on it at each fire offering, 43. 9. Hence his claim 
to be a saviour whose vocation it is to repair the injury inflicted on man- 
kind by AeSma and the Daevas, 30. 6. He is able to help the faithful, 
because he is helped by Ahura Mazdah, 43. 13, 14. Endowed with the 
power of sanction, Zarathustra is not only a helper, hut a judge as well, 

* The stanza refers to Zarathustra himself ; but the form suggests that he 
demands the same qualifications from every teacher. 
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cp. Y. 31.2; 33. 1 ; 43. 4 ; 45. 11 ^ “He will never become untrue to the mis- 
sion entrusted to Mm “ Your singer, 0 Mazdah, I shall be and be called, 
aslong aslmayandcan, 0 Asa”, Y. 50.11. Zarathustra is a mighty one, 
Y. 43. 10, who has got the power to make good his promises and by its 
outcome to show, as he pleases, Ms doctrine to be true, Y. 31. 19. It is 
therefore a modest claim on his part that he is worthy of fame, 46. 13. 
The prophet of Ahura Mazdah does not forget that charity in matters 
spiritual as well as material begins at home : he prays for his bride that 
Ahura Mazdah may grant it to her to enter for her good self into the 
possession of Asa, 51. 17. We are certainly not wrong in presuming 
that he supported during his wedded life the prayer by preaching. 
Zarathustra is so convinced that he is the messenger and organ of Ahura 
Mazdah that Zarathustra’s name by itself is a credential, 43. 8, and the 
readiness to please Mm (by accepting his teaching) becomes a title to 
welfare in this world and a claim to the “ Second Life”, Y. 46. 13. Yet 
in spite, or perhaps on account, of his prerogatives Zarathustra is not 
jealous, 51. 22, and he never assumes a position which he thinks is not 
his ,' he frankly says that Ahura Mazdah is the (real) lawgiver (46. 15} 
and the first teacher, 51. 3. 

With all his claims to authority, consisting of great personal powers 
and the mission from above, Zarathustra experiences fully the difficulties 
of teaching. In Y. 46. 1-4 he confesses a complete temporary failure 
and does not hide the fact that his own personal position is precarious, 
even desperate. The measures of advancing and protecting the teaching 
are thought out and given in the two verses of the same Yasna following 
the confession of failure. These means consist in effective propaganda 
and powerful connections. Helpers that deserve and earn the gratitude 
of Zarathustra are mentioned in Y. 46. 14-17 ; 51. 19, and 53. 2. Though 
in general he goes himself, and expects his followers to go, the whole way, 
yet some compromise is offered in 48.4, where the roots of the later 
doctrine of the Half Ones are lying. 

Zarathustra possessed the genius of the great reformer and showed 
the energy necessary for a man who is convinced of his leadership as a 
duty ; still the difficulties besetting him without are clearly reflected in 
his mind, and they must have cast deep shadows on his toilsome paths. 
In Y. 51. 4 — 6 doubt appears mingled with assurance ; but the Gathas 
have preserved utterances which prove that Zarathustra at times doubted 
about all but everything, the doctrine he was preaching not excepted. 
His own safety appears endangered in Y. 46. 7 ; vital points of his doctrine 
concerning himself and his followers, are in painful suspen se in Y* 48. 

1 Where patoil seems to signify Judge. 
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3] 8, 9, 10, 11. Gauging well the inadequacy of his means for the accomr 
,plishment of the task before him, he is casting about for a protector both 
his doctrine and himself,. Y..49, 7, 12 ; but, will he find him % that 
..is the anxious query. The doubt, whether he will meet a helper for' himself 
and his beasts comes out in 50,1. Strange to see, even a matter that 
formed the frequent burden of his sermon and was put forward by him 
as an attraction for his doctrine appeared, at one time at least, doubtful, 
for in Y. 50. 2 he asks ‘ “ Will he come into the possession of the cow 

bringing the fortune, (he) who desires to get it together with pasture l ’* 
.The answer given, by Ahura Mazdah does not .meet the question, but is a 
general promise of the reward of the wise, and shows that the enquiry 
is not a mere rhetorical question. Nor is Zarathustra certain about the 
..real and final success of his teaching : of the 19 questions of Yasna 44 
,not less than three are the expression of the doubt about the issue of the 
terrible struggle between Asa and the Druj, verses 13, 14, and 15 ; in 11 
and 17 Zarathustra does not hide the doubts whether his teaching will 
•reform the inner man (11), and bring the Zoroastrian nearer to God (17). 
It cannot surprise that, working in a sphere not reached by logical : con- 
clusions and inaccessible to psychological observations, the founder of 
the new religion asks Ahura Mazdah for an. assuring vision (16). 

' Constantly beset with difficulties from without and oftener than one 
might expect, upset by doubts in his own soul, as Zarathustra was, there 
is^ small wonder that lie puts his hope in help from above, “ Come to- 
gether with Vohu Manah, grant, 0 Mazdah, according ‘to thy sublime 
words long-lasting, strong support as a gift to Zarathustra’ V he prays 
•in 28.6. Support by Ahura Mazdah is one of the two great wishes 
expressed in 43, 13, 14. The principle of prayer and its efficiency is 
laid down in Y„ 28. 10 ; — “ For I know that with you imploring words 
such as serve a good cause, will have success. Help from above is 
necessary for the teacher and the pupil \— u 0 Mazdlh, make known to 
me the best teachings and actions, 0 Vohu Manah and 0 Asa, the due 
. praise through your might, 0 Ahura, make it true that mankind may be 
•lit according to your will”, Y. 34. 15, An humble and earnest prayer 
di>X instr&ctfon is contained in 50. 6, where Ahura Mazdah J s enlightening 
.assistance is. considered as a conditio sine qua non of the “ way ”, 
the correct teaching. The. wider the range of influence which Zarathustra 
•has in view’ for his teaching, the more necessary becomes help from on 
.high, Y; 33. 7, 8. In 34, 12, 13 Zarathustra. asks for light as to the 
itkw itself,; the divine will: (cp. 49. 6), the. kind of praise and the manner 
Of prayer, and the way of .Vohu Manah (in. everyday life). It is but 
natural that in the sore plight depicted m Y. ’46. 1-4 the only ray of lope 
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is the knowledge of the protector revealed by Mazdah, verse 7. Brief and 
clear is the statement that the (true) doctrine comes from .Mazdah, 

Y. 51. 16 and Y. 53. 2. 

The Zoroastrian doctrine was a rise above the inherited popular 
belief ; being of a more spiritual nature and proposing definite moral 
injunctions, it made greater demands on man than the religious system 
did which it was to supplant. In addition to these infernal obstacles to the 
acceptance and the spreading of the new doctrine, there was the opposition 
from without, which probably was half sacerdotal, half political, in some 
eases may have been personal. We need then not be surprised that the 
idea of reward is perhaps of all points oftenest expressed, better elaborat- 
ed than others, and is reflecting the teacher’s mind very faithfully. Some- 
times even this cardinal point appears doubtful to Zarathustra, though 
generally he feels no hesitation about it, because there is the relation of 
the moral cause and its effect between the good life and the reward : 
Y. 51, 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13-15, 17, 20-22. In the main the reward is 
neither of, nor in, this world, but it is of the nature of a repayment 
according to strict justice in the other world. The reward is so strictly 
juridical that even mercantile terms used in connection with it do not 
seem to be out of place. Every work is registered, YY. 28, 4;. 34.; 2 ; 
46. 17 ; 49, 10. Worldly rewards appear as an after-thought, resorted 
to for obvious reasons. Welfare and immortality are given as a recom- 
pense for the best thinking, acting and speaking, 47. 1, and according to 
Y. 46. 13, 14 fame will come to the faithful Zoroastrian. The punish- 
ment for the refusal of Zarathustra’s doctrine is generally put in opposi- 
tion to the reward for accepting it, and is evidently intended to set off 
the reward more clearly ; among other passages see YY, 30. 11 ; 31, 3, 
5L 6, 8 ; 53.6-9. ' 

The reward is unmistakably put down as a motive for accepting the 
new teaching, 47. 6 ; cp. besides 46. 13, 14. Homage and service to 
Ahura Mazdah and Voim Manah rendered on account of benefits to be 
conferred are to be found in 28. 9, 10. And both reward and punishment 
are held out as an incentive to learn quickly, “ before Sraosa comes to- 
gether with the wealth-endowed Asay, which will distribute, as reward, 
gain and loss to both the parties”, 43. 12. The reward is settled by 
Mazdah for the wise and, according to Y, 34. 3, it is sure. There is indeed 
a great reward for the faithful Zoroastrian in store, one which is “ better 
than good”, 43. 3 ; cp. 44. 10, and both individual and communal, 
Y. 34. 14. It will be meted out on the day of decision, 46. 10, see also 
verse 17 of the same: Yasna. The reward is to be enjoyed for ever in 
the Mngdom of Ahura Mazdah and Vohu Manah, 43. 13 ; cp. 53. 1, The 
teacher .and prophet himself is looking forward to the reward, 28. 4, 
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for Ms missionary work will not go unrequited 28. 5 ; 40. 2. The requital 
is awaiting teacher and pupil alike : see 53. 1, where Zarathustra says ««—• 

“ The greatest good known is that of Zarathustra Spitama, viz., that 
Mazdah Aliura will give him through Asa the glorious blessed life for all 
time to come. , And so to those who bear in mind and practise the words 
and works of his good religion. 5 ’ 

Zarathustra is fully aware that on the part of the hearer a certain 
disposition of head and. heart is necessary to make his teaching a success. 
The knowing one, the wise, the prudent are primarily, if not exclusively 
addressed, to gain him first and then to win over others through him, 
YY. 31. 3, 22 ; 48. 3 ; 51. 8 ; in 28. 10 Zarathustra prays for the prudent 
whom by their right doing and thinking Ahura Mazdah has found worthy. 
Mazdah Ahura himself will separate the wise from the fools, and the 
same distinction is to be made by the Spitamas : 46. 17, 15. Obedience 
is the virtue of a true disciple of Zoroaster, 46. 17 ; to grasp the doctrine 
a collected and good mind is necessary, 46. 16 ; 30. 9. — The attitude of 
the audience will vary according to their disposition, 31. 1. It is the 
expressed object of Zarathustra’s prayer to get a bearing, 28. 7, and he 
asks for sympathy and shelter to bring home to his audience the new 
doctrine :— u Take me up, 0 men, to get instruction for the good 
covenant”, he says in 29. 11. As his disciple is to be a whole-hearted 
follower of the new, exacting teaching (53. 7), the doubt naturally arises, 
whether the hearers will really observe the teaching in pious devotion, 
44. 10, or content themselves with lip-service, nay, will ever a good 
number turn to Zarathusbrals practice and not only to his preaching ? 

Points of method in acquiring knowledge even may be deduced from 
the Qathas. In 31. 5 Zarathustra asks Asa for instruction, that he may 
distinguish (good from bad), perceive (the true doctrine) and keep (it) 
in his memory, qualifications for which he has already become an object 
of envy. Application to the task of learning is demanded in 30. 1, 
where the knowing one is at the same time supposed to be a humazdra, 
one who imprints the lesson well into his mind. Common sense psycho- 
logy speaks out of the words of Y. 30, 2 : — “ Hear the best thing with 
your ears, look at it with a pure (eye of the) mind for the decision between 
the two creeds.” If people are undecided, let them collect and concen- 
trate their thoughts, Y. 30. 9. Constantly having before one’s eyes the 
consequences of Ahura Mazdah’s commandments is the foundation for 
future welfare, 30. II. 

Zarathustra knew too much of human nature as not to see that merely 
social or disciplinary measures of reform would not get hold of the Inner, 
higher self of man, the better I, the human person. Because he appeals 
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to the personality, he has to insist on understanding and grasping as well 
as embracing with the whole heart his doctrine ; and he appealed to the 
personality because he was aware that the real, inner conversion is a 
matter of the free-will of the individual man, not of the external social 
order, or the protection or the persecution of the mighty ones. Thus he 
must have been in right earnest when, at the very beginning of his 
preaching, he so emphatically said : — “ With your ears hear the best, 
look at it with a clear mind, for the decision between the two faiths, man 
k by man, before the great work (of reckoning), for his own person, that it 

may be accomplished in his favour”, Y. 30. 2. And the appeal to the 
personal individuality, 51. 17, 21, in his sermon could consistently be 
made by Zarathustra, because he himself had been imploring Mazdah in 
46. 7 : — “ Of such doctrine grant knowledge to my I.” The personality 
must be approached and gained, since nothing less than the personality 
is to be saved, 5%, 4, 6. Even a wife is not to be coerced, but only pomaded 
by her own husband to adopt and practise the new faith, 53. 3, as nobody 
is to be saved against his will. 

When Zarathustra has shown his zeal by inviting everybody into his 
fold, and using every possible means in his power to win him over to 
P Ahura Mazdah’s cause, but finds all his efforts wasted, then he excludes 

the obstinate from the teaching and the disbeliever becomes a Druj 
fellow, a companion of the essential and confirmed Untruth and Wrong, 
For such there is neither grace in this world, nor salvation in the other, 
cp. 44, 12 and passim . The real external tendency of Zarathu^tra’s 
reform is incidentally to be recognised in the saying which makes agricul- 
ture the conditio sine qua non for a true Zoroastrian : — “ The non-peasant, 
though he may desire it, will have no share in the good message”, 31. 10, 
Zarathustra is acting upon the principle of sound economy in pedagogy, 
that energy and values of any kind are not heedlessly to be cast away. 

In view of the whole-heartedness with which Zarathustra had thrown 
himself into his arduous task, his attitude towards false teaching, heresy 
and apostasy, is easily to be guessed. False teaching and heresy are 
Druj, Falsehood and Lie incarnate, in tendency and effects diametrically 
opposed to Asa (32. 9, II), for which Zarathustra stands* Consequently 
heresy and the heretic are an abomination in the eyes of the zealous 
prophet, 46,4. They chase away Armatay, esteemed by the “ under- 
standing one”, 34* 9, changing the sure reward for the good mind of the 
Asa follower into suffering, 34. 7, Their danger is so great because even 
4i wise ” people are led astray and lured into apostasy by the specious 
appearance of falsehood, Y, 32* 10, Zarathustra may have spoken 
from experience when in 34. 8 he said that heresy is a danger for many, 
and we may believe him when in the same place he affirms that false 
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teaching is a source of fear for Mm. The precautionary measure of 
cutting the faithful off from the Druj follower is recommended in 47« 
anger is there said to be the right frame of mind towards the adherents f 
of Bruj ; in 45 . 11 he holds the Daevas and infidels up as an object of : 
contempt to him to whom, the holy Daena of the helper,. the commanding 
lord, is to be friend, brother or father. Compare also. 47. 4 ; 49. 3, 9, 
Prom 45. 11 it becomes clear also that not only the positive and hostile 
infidel but the indifferent Zoroastrian too incurs the displeasure of the- 
prophet. The help of the secular power, and that armed, is called in by 
Zarathustra against the spiritual adversaries in YY. 31. 18 ; 53, 8.* 
The apostate naturally fares in no way better than the infidel or heretic,. 

The pedagogical data which may be gleaned from the Gathas are' 
the more important, the less explicit and intended they are. A fairly 
complete system of pedagogy could, be built out of the material offered 
here. Two things will become clear even from the most cursory glance 
at the task Zarathustra had to do, and the method he employed. First, 
education had then, as it has now, as its main duty to mend the damage 
done to human nat ure by some one and at some time, reducing it from the 
perfect state, in which it had been before, to the condition of an invalid 
whose natural powers have been impaired. The defects are intellectual 
and moral, residing in the mind and the will. Prom there the harm 
extended to the body, where the injury done to us becomes more palpable 
than in the soul. All these wounds Zarathustra meant to heal, those of 
the mind by the true doctrine, by a virtuous life those of the will, and 
those of the body by a reformed economical system. 

Second, the pedagogical fragments of the Gathas prove that the 
method employed by Zarathustra was perhaps less technical than that 
of the highly developed and organised modern educational systems, but 
that the means applied to gain the desired end were natural, well chosen 
and— as far as one may expect in this matter — effective. They, in the 
teacher’s opinion, were apt to restore the ideal, destroyed in man by the 
hostile forces he had come to combat, and lost by the heedless follower 
of the Druj. For Zarathustra Asa, Righteousness personified, was the 
path to lead man to the eternal Wisdom, represented by Ahura Mazda-M 
The material happiness was to be brought about by the economic system 
which the prophet advocated. Thus the process of the restoration of man 
was inaugurated, a process which is to affect the individual and the com- 
munity alike. It might be interesting to compare the results Zarathustra 
achieved by means of his “ elementary method ’’with those of some of the 
much vaunted modern systems with their ;‘ f advanced methods.” 




LAW IN , ANCIENT IRAN, 

By Jamshbb 0. Tarvpore, m.a., lu.b. 

The systems of laws prevailing in -different countries very in accord- 
ance with the moral, social and religious life of the people. The study 
of a nation's laws can very well furnish us with the customs in vogue 
at a particular period in that nation's history. Ancient history further 
reveals to us that justice administered in primitive society was nothing 
better than the decision of the elders laying down rules of conduct for 
the others to follow* a breach of such rules being punished. It is only 
when a society emerges from the primitive stage and when the people 
begin to live in larger groups of villages, towns and countries that 
regular courts of law come into existence, and different judges and other 
officers are appointed to administer justice. People in course of time 
then find it necessary to promulgate laws and rules of procedure and 
evidence in order that the administration of justice may be similar in all 
the courts in the country. - 

The laws at present prevailing in different countries- of Europe are 
mostly based on the works of the great Roman Jurists who early: saw 
the advantages of codifying their laws.. A large number of the works 
of these ancient jurists is still extant and they help us in getting a good 
idea of the different social and religious institutions in vogue among the 
ancient Romans. It is our misfortune that we do not possess the works 
on law written by the ancient Iranians in- their entirety to give us similar 
information regarding the people of a country that saw the birth and 
fall of so many ancient civilizations; While the Code of Justinian giving 
the collection of all legal information then available and useful can still 
be studied and admired by lovers of ancient law and history, we are only 
favoured with a summary of the voluminous legal literature of the 
ancient Persians which was at one time collected in what were called the 
D&tie Masks. .-o • - \ ■ . ' -• - - ■ 

It is significant to note here that the law books which comprised 
these D&tic Masks were all composed and written long before the Ach$e- 
menian period in the history of Persia, and are thus much older than 
most of the books we now possess from the lawgivers of ancient Greece 
or Rome. The Masks were originally written in A vesta, and subse- 
quently, Eke all other Avesta works, they were translated into Pahlavi. 
It is our misfortune that both the Avesta text and its Pahlavi transla- 
tion of all the 1 D&tic Nasks^ with the only exception of the Vendid&d, 
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have not survived the ravages of time and the vicissitudes which the 
people of Iran were subjected to in later times at the hands of their 
foreign conquerors. But for the labours taken by the compilers of the 
voluminous Pahlavi work* the Dinkard, we could have no idea of the 
scope and extent of these law hooks of ancient Iran. 

The Dinkard Books VIII. and IX. are devoted to the contents of the 
twenty-one Nasks in which the original Avesta books were divided. 
Here we ate concerned with the seven Nasks which are included in the 
D&tic group, viz., the NikMum, the Dub&srujtd, the Hftsp&tam, the 
Sak&d&m, the Vid-shaed&-D&ta, the Chitra-dSta, and lastly the Bagarx- 
yasht. fortunately for us the contents of most of the Datic Nasks 
have been given in details unlike those of the Nasks of the other two 
groups, the Gothic and the Hadha-Mathric. The compiler in his Pahlavi 
introduction lays down a plan for the grand work he had in mind. He 
wanted, in Dinkard Book VIII., to give a short summary of each Nask, 
and then give fuller details dealing with each section of the Nask in 
Dinkard Book IX. and subsequent works. But, somehow, this plan 
has not been strictly followed. Till we come to Chapter XIV. of Book 
VIII. each Nask is only briefly summarised. These chapters include 
those devoted to two of the D&tie Nasks, viz., the Chitra-d&ta and the 
Bagan -yasht. These two Nasks are not so important for a student of 
legal institutions among the people of ancient Iran, and we have not 
lost much by the author omitting to give the contents in details as he 
did with regard to the other Nasks in the group. While passing on to 
these more interesting Nasks it might be mentioned here that the Chitra- 
d^t a Nask is more important to a student of ancient Persian history as 
it traces the descent of various races of mankind, and incidentally nar- 
rates the exploits of the great rulers of ancient Persia, up to the end of 
the Kay&nian dynasty, The Eagan -yasht was devoted to a description 
of the good spirits and how they were to be adored. Beginning with 
Chapter XV. of Book VIII. twenty -nine interesting chapters are devoted 
to the contents of the remaining five D&tic Nasks, each section of each 
Nask being described separately and faithfully. 

A study of the contents of these Datic Nasks reveals to us the fact 
that these law books were not compiled like the codes in Greece or Rome, 
and wo should not believe that they had any authority of the legisla- 
ture behind them like the Acts passed by a Parliament or sovereign 
authority. These books contained a collection of legal principles on 
which justice was administered in the country. In some chapters we 
even find subjects treated which had very little tor do with law, hut were, 
i* in Nkslrs A.S YmnoiWIos of morals or 
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religion which the people ought to observe. Bach violation of the divine 
law as revealed by Zarathushtra was then regarded a crime against 
society and punished accordingly. A study of different systems of law 
in different countries will also show that religion has played an important 
part in the legal institutions of the people, often greater sanctity being 
assigned to the laws believed to have been revealed by God than those 
promulgated by a sovereign however powerful he might be. It is not 
hence surprising that we should find in the Datie Nasks passages deal- 
ing wholly with the religious observances of the ancient Iranians. 

Again in our search for legal lore in the pages of these Nasks we 
should not expect to get laws on each subject treated separately in sepa* 
rate Nasks or their sections. The compilers of the Nasks have not 
arranged (though they have attempted to do so in certain chapters), 
the materials in their hands as we would expect a lawgiver or a jurist to 
do. Hence to study the law relating to one subject we have to go through 
all the Nasks and collect the material from different chapters wherever 
we find the subject treated. For example the law relating to assault is 
scattered over several chapters in each treated from a different point 
of view. Keeping these difficulties in view an attempt is here made to 
examine the legal system of the ancient Iranians as we find it summarised 
in Dinkard Book- VHJ. . 

Let us now study this system of laws in ancient Persia as described 
in the Latic Nasks.* 

Courts of Law. — The courts of law in ancient Iran were presided 
over by judges and magistrates who were invested with different powers 
according to qualifications and experience . 1 There were also supreme 
Courts to supervise the work and hear appeals from the decisions of 
lower Courts . 2 Benches consisting of two or more judges are also re- 
ferred to, and principles were laid down regarding their judgments, 
whether they concurred or differed in their opinions . 3 A judicial officer 
was expected to know the Avesta thoroughly and especially the D&tic 
Nasks which would give him the knowledge of law which he required . 4 
It is interesting to note that even women and minors were qualified for 
the post of a judge if they were conversant with the law , 5 Litigation, 
however, was not encouraged, and a high-priest was to advise his pupils 
not to go to Court or to appeal from the decisions of the judges. 
The head -priest {mobaddn-rndbad) was expected to know the law 

♦The references in the footnotes are to Chapters of Binkard Book YIII. 

1 Ch. XXL, 12, Ch. XLIL, 9. 2 ch. XIX., 72. 3 Ch. XXL, 13. 
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thoroughly, and when he acted as the judge the litigants were not . allowed 
to- cite law but were to be satisfied with his decision. 1 Appealable and 
noa-appealable judgments were also classified. 2 

PaooEOtJBE AHD Evidence.— For the purposes of a trial cases were 
brbadly divided into two classes, viz, (1) <c wherein unity subsists/ 5 and 
(2) “ wherein unity does not subsist, 53 ie., non-contested and contested 
cases respectively. 3 Evidence was to be led in accordance with 
the ' class -to which each case belonged. The value of different types of 
evidence was studied and determined : “The statements of litigants 
(shall be) of two kinds, verbal and demonstrable/ 54 Again verbal 
statements made to different persons and officers had different eviden- 
tiary value. 6 A legal proceeding required three witnesses, but greater 
confidence was placed on expert evidence. 6 Cases were instituted 
by a complaint or a plaint, 7 which could be oral or written. Pleaders 
were allowed to act on behalf of parties.^ Arbitration was also recog - 
nixed as an institution for settling disputes, and rules were laid down as 
to when a person was to be appointed to intercede between the . parties 
to a dispute and how far. 9 The authority of all judicial officers was 
similarly defined. The extent of punishment to be inflicted on 
offenders was iaid down. by law. 10 

It may not bo out of place here to notice one form of trial which was ’ 
resorted to in ancient Iran as in, many other countries, namely, trial 
by ordeal. According to the Dinkard Book VII., (Chapter IV., §§ 3-4), 
there were thirty-three kinds of ordeals. Out of these ordeals those, that 
are commonly mentioned in the Dinkard and other Pallia vi works arc 
the haresma ordeal, the heat ordeal and the water ordeal. 11 Bo much 
importance was attached to this form of trial that one whole section of 
the Husparam Nask was devoted to describing the rituals connected 
with accomplishing an ordeal. 12 It should be noted here that the 
Iranians of those times resorted to natural elements for proving the 
guilt or innocence of a man, unlike the Europeans of feudal times who 
often tried to prove the justice of a cause by the result of a combat 
between two champions, who would sometimes even use unfair means 
and tactics to win the fight . There was no scope for such tactics when 
natural elements like heat and cold were used. We all know of the 
historic incident of the ordeal undergone by Dastur-hi-Dastur Ataro- 
pata Mahras-spendan, the high-priest of the time of Shahpuhr. II., who 

l Ch, XIX.,,5. 2 CK. XIX. } ,7L 

s Oh: ' XV.. 5. 4 Ibid. ‘6 oh. XIV., 6. ® Ch. X]X 0 60. 

7 Ch. XIV., 10 ; Ch. XVIII., 24. * Ch. XVIII, 24. ® Oh. XVIII, 25, 

10 Ch. XIX., 46. n Ch. XVIII, 38 j Oh. XIX., 12 and 3 eq„ 

12 Ch. XXXI., It Ch. XII, 3, 4. 
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with success allowed molten brass to be poured on his chest, and came 
out unscathed out of this heat -ordeal. 

Postponements were not unknown during the hearing of a case. 
Twenty-two postponements in legal proceedings have been mentioned 
in connection with delays in justice . 1 Justice again required costs, 
and there was no progress when one of the litigants was poor . 2 

After a plaint was presented in court the defendant was summoned 
to appear and some time was allowed to him for making his defence . 3 
If the defendant did not appear orders must have been passed ex parte. 
Sometimes the defendant appeared but did not conduct the case, that 
is, he admitted the claim . 4 In each case time was allowed for addressing 
the Court . 5 Time was also fixed for giving judgment, for summoning 
witnesses, and for conducting the legal proceedings . 6 

The Law of Crimes,— There were different magisterial inquiries 
for different offences, perhaps in accordance with the serious nature of 
the offence or otherwise , 7 There were certain offences committed by 
persons who defied the law and who were hence treated almost as out- 
laws, for which there was no magisterial inquiry, and one was justi fied in 
killing such persons . 6 The right of self-defence was recognised and 
principles laid down for a counter-assault which could be excused * 9 
The law of assault and hurt was treated with great exactitude. 
All the symptoms arising from assaults, such as pain, bleeding, and 
unconsciousness were considered during the trial . 10 The weapons used 
in assaults and the kind of blows given were also taken into account . 11 
Assault with a knife resulting in incised wounds of different description 
was regarded more serious . 12 For the purpose of meting out proper 
punishment to assailants the limbs of the human body were divided into 
various classes . 13 Grievous hurt resulting from assault was defined , 14 
and it is interesting to note that many of the instances given in the 
Nikadftm Nask resemble so much those included in the definition of 
grievous hurt as given in, our Indian Penal Code. The sentence In the 
Nask is as follows : — 

This, too, that when any one by an assault produces unto some- 
one fright, . ...... .or he entirely lessens the speech, and the 

vision (and) hearing, or wisdom, and strength, and semen, and 
milk, and pregnancy ; (or) when he destroys the spleen or milk 
of females, or in revenge murders (his) son; (or) when one 
would cause wounds upon wounds, (and) blood flows ip a large 
quantity therefrom. 
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With this description may be compared section 320 of the Indian 
Penal Code which runs as follows ~ . 

“ The following kinds of hurt only are designated as 4 grievous ’ 

First, — Emasculation . 

Secondly . — Permanent privation of the sight of either eye. 

Thirdly, — Permanent privation of the hearing of either ear. 

Fourthly,— Privation of any member or joint. 

Fifthly.— Destruction or permanent impairing of the powers of 
any member or joint. 

Sixthly, — Permanent disfiguration of the head or face. 

Seventhly, — Rracture or dislocation of a bone or tooth. 

Eighthly . — Any hurt which endangers life or which causes the 
sufferer to be, during the space of twenty days, in severe 
bodily pain, or unable to follow his ordinary pursuits.” 

The penalty of death was inflicted for several offences which were 
called margarjdn sins, sins which made the culprit worthy of death. 
Murder and even wounding in certain cases led a man to be declared 
margarjdn. 1 A margarjdn was to be avoided , 2 and persons were ap- 
pointed for keeping such men in custody . 3 Rules were again laid 
down as to the way in which a margarjdn was to be put to death * 4 

Offences against morals were considered among the more serious 
and heinous ones. A woman who led the immoral life of a courtesan 
was regarded with horror. Sinfulness, trouble, grief and calamity 
were believed to proceed from her, and she was regarded worthy of 
being destroyed . 6 But the most heinous of all crimes a man was 
considered capable of committing was sodomy, the sin of unnatural 
intercourse. Such an intercourse rendered the culprits impure for 
ever and ever, and the writers of the Avesta texts used the strongest 
words at their command to denounce this sin.® The passages dealing 
with this sin which we find in Vendid&d VIII. are themselves sufficient 
to show the great abhorrence with which this evil practice was looked 
at by the ancient Iranians . 7 . - 

The offence of theft was made punishable with imprisonment or 
hard labour . 8 A thief could be arrested and handed over to the autho- 
rities. Rules were prescribed for the shackles to be put on a thief , 9 
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as well as lor the dimensions of the place of imprisonment. 1 Hard 
labour was not imposed on all thieves, 2 A thief was also branded in 
certain cases, 3 The offence was considered to be aggravated if while 
committing the offence a thief caused injury to the person of the owner of 
the stolen property, or any other individual. 4 An accomplice of a 
thief was also dealt with. 6 He may either take part in the theft or 
may merely suggest it.® Some consideration was shown if it was 
found that the offence of theft was committed by a minor or by a 
childless or pregnant woman. 7 The stolen property if found was re- 
stored to its owner. 8 A man who harboured a thief also became 
guilty of an offence, 9 Highway robbery was an offence common in the 
days when these law books were written, and even when one came 
across robbers plotting for the destruction of a good man, prompt action 
was to be taken. 10 

After an offender was arrested an attempt was made to get his con- 
fession. A confession thus made was to be considered with care by the 
court. Confessions wore for this purpose classified and their values deter- 
mined. 11 Confessing his own crime was regarded to be the only atone- 
ment for a thief. 12 Even after a confession the court was bound to cross- 
examine the accused as to the truth of the confession. 13 

The importance of pastoral life among the ancient Iranians is shown 
not only by the rules laid down for the care and protection of cattle, 14 
but also by the careful way in which punishments were prescribed for 
the theft of different kinds of cattle, 15 Penalty was inflicted on persons 
who helped a thief in stealing cattle. 1 ® 

False accusations were not unknown in those primitive days. The 
offence of falsely charging another person was dealt with in accordance 
with the nature of the false charge levied by the accuser. 1 ? Among the 
charges so enumerated we find included sorcery, uttering incantations, 
and frightful appearances. We should not be surprised at finding these 
offences in the penal law of those times when we know that people were 
severely punished, and even burnt alive at the stake, lot similar offences 
in the Europe of the fifteenth and even sixteenth century. It was lor 
just such an offence that Joan of Arc was burnt by the English at Rcucn, 
in 1431. Legal proceedings were instituted in ancient Iran against 
a person charged with being a wizard, 18 In certain cases he could be 
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Jt with evert without a trial. 1 Trial by ordeal was resorted to in 
doubtful oases of witchcraft and the '* clandestine perpetration 


jure 

nn. 4 

As we noted in various passages above the punishments awarded 
slsted of death, imprisonment, branding, or of bodily chastisement, 
the latter class may be mentioned Hogging which is most commonly 
>rred to in the Vendid&d, the number of stripes varying from five to 
thousand according to the gravity of the offence. While awarding 
lishment the judge or the magistrate had to take into consideration 

5 only the nature of the offence committed but other circumstances 
the case which might go to increase or reduce the punishment, 

6 as the circumstances under which the crime was committed and 
) past character of the offender. Herodotus noted this feature of 
tice administered in ancient Iran in these words : “ The king shall 
t put any one to death for a single fault, and that none of the 
rsians shall visit a’ single fault in a slave with any extreme penalty ; 
t in every case the service of the offender shall he set against his 
i&oing ; and if the latter be found to . outweigh the former, the 
jrieved party shall then .proceed , to punishment. ,>3 

Municipal Law. — The ancient Iranians were perhaps the first 
>ple to early learn the importance of sanitation and health in civic 
'f ; We have only to turn to the code of sanitation we find in the 
ididM, or Vid-shaM&~B&ta as the Nask was known, which has come 
m to us fortunately almost in its entirety, to realise how practical 
| far-sighted the people who brought such a code into being must 
We can very easily trace the germs of our municipal laws in the 
m of the Vendidstd. Several long chapters or fargards of the Vend!- 
have been devoted to the method of the disposal of the dead. Great 
was to be taken to avoid persons and things coming in contact -with 
ead, as it was well understood that such contact would lead to the 
U of the disease which was the cause of death. Things which were 
^defiled were either destroyed or cleansed according to the methods 
ibed. Fire and water were to be protected from pollution by dead 
; ,It was considered a heinous sin to carry dead matter to fire 
Other rules were also laid down for the preservation of health, 
fsician held a place of honour in society. The scale of his feesuvas 
He could effect a cure in any of the several prescribed ways, 
further discovered that plants having poisonous effects possessed 
l properties, for healing physical disorders. 6 A house wherein 

[i- XIX, 2. 2 Oh. XL!., 3. 3 Rawiinson’s Herodotus, Vol. 1., p. 278, 
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a man was laid up or died through some contagious illness was not allow* 
ed to b© used for some time, and the clothings were also regarded unfit 
for wear. 1 

Law of Property, — When we find the right to property recognised 
in a primitive society we can definitely state oi such a society that it 
must have emerged from the nomadic life led by most of the races of 
mankind in ancient times during which a man appropriated to himself 
whatever he could lay his hands on and enjoy the user thereof so long as 
he was able to maintain the physical possession with himself. At this 
Stage possession was the only right. It is at a later stage when the 
people make their permanent homes and begin to live a settled life that 
ownership is recognised and laws are made to maintain it. The punish- 
ments laid down for theft and plunder in the various D&tic Nasks well 
show that the right of ownership was recognised among the ancient 
Iranians long before the times when these books were written. In this 
connection we might note that the principal wealth these people pos- 
sessed consisted of their sheep and cattle, and hence we find elaborate 
laws enunciated for the protection, preservation, propagation and slaugh- 
tering of cattle. Great care was taken in selecting the pasush-haurva, 
the dog who w r as to perform the task of guarding the sheepfold, 2 Owner- 
ship in pasture-grounds was also recognised, and a man was not allowed 
to let his sheep go on another man's land for grazing. 3 Com and fodder 
belonging to others was also to be preserved in the same way, 4 Our 
laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals have grown up only in 
modem times. It is hence surprising to come across laws laid down in 
the Dub&srujid Nask for the unlawfully beating and wounding cattle 
and beasts of burden, 5 

The value of animate and inanimate property and of small eatables 
was determined, and a judge was to know them before he passed a 
decree in a case, 6 

When a dispute as to property arose evidence of witnesses was re- 
corded to prove possession thereof, 1 The judge had also to see that 
the possession was proper. In the event of there being three claimants 
for a thing, sometimes it was allowed to be used by each of the 
three by turns 8 A person could hold a thing in trust for another. 9 
Property was sometimes possessed by a person who could not produce 
any evidence to prove his ownership. 10 A man who saw his property 
being given away.to another in his presence was to raise a dispute imme- 
diately. 11 Apart from the question of possession disputes as to the 
, r . ,, , ... xxjl ^ i aiid Ch & 4 "iSCaaa^' 10. 
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ownership of property in a wife, cattle, or trees were also heard, 1 
When the owner of a thing established his rights _ against those who 
wrongfully snatched it away from him, they were deprived of the pro- 
perty which was restored to the owner. 2 Property could also be field 
jointly by two or more persons, and often litigation arose between them 
to determine their rights. 3 

Property could be transferred by sale, by gift, or by pledge. A 
man could nob sell property which did not belong to him. 4 Care was 
taken in examining the samples of various things used for arriving at a 
contract of sale. 5 Such contracts must be reduced to writing, and a 
man was required to atone for the sin he committed by selling anything 
by " the word of mouth.” 6 When a man sold a sheep, a cattle or a 
beast of burden which had a defect he was bound to disclose it J But 
if the defect was riot apparent the owner could sell it as free from 
defect. 8 A defective animal was required to be marked. 9 Different 
kinds of gifts were defined and classified, 10 There were only some 
kind of properties which could be given away as gifts to the pious 11 
When a thing was given away as a gift, it became the sole property of 
the donee.! 3 When moneys were borrowed on a pledge, security was 
taken before the loan was made 13 , 

When a dispute as to property was referred to a judge he must de- 
* tide to whom the property should be delivered, and a man was not to 
keep property which did not belong to him. 14 Property of such a nature 
was seized and kept in the custody of the court before the litigation 
was decided. 16 Rules were further enacted for the protection of property 
seized in this way, especially when it consisted of animals. 16 The fee of 
the sentinel who kept guard over the seized property was prescribed, 
and an order must be made by the court for the payment thereof. 17 
When the animal seized, had an offspring It was to be kept with the 
mother and allowed to be nourished by her. 18 Time was fixed for shear- 
ing the wool of a sheep that was seized. 19 The sheep was to be fed in 
the most open place. 20 A sentipeh appointed to guard a seized sheep 
was not allowed to appropriate it to himself, nor could he unlawfully 
beat or wound the animal. 21 Difficulties were often experienced in 
identifying the sheep that was to be seized when it was mingled in some- 
body’s flock. 22 A sheep that was seized was allowed to be slaughtered 
for food in certain cases, 23 
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Elaborate rules were in force for the. disposal of treasure discovered 
by a person in different places, such as a house, 1 a road, 2 a stream, 8 
a ford., 4 a wood or a sheepfold. 6 It appears that the finder was 
to be rewarded according to the trouble he took in discovering the trea- 
sure, and to determine Ms reward the nature of the ground where the 
treasure was buried and the depth at which it was found were taken 
into consideration. 

A debtor who took a loan from a creditor was bound to repay the 
same with interest. 6 When the creditor died before repayment 
of the debt to Mm, the debtor had to renew Ms agreement for repay* 
ment to his heirs. 7 When the debtor died the loan and the interest 
thereon was paid out of Ms property. 8 Money-lenders often could 
not recover their debts except by a suit in Court. When a plaint was 
thus filed the debtor could put in Ms defences and dispute both the 
principal loan and the interest thereon. Relief was given to debtors in 
cases of usurious loans, and when the interest was paid up to a certain 
extent further interest was not allowed. 9 Loans could be also repaid 
by instalments, the number of instalments being fixed by mutual agree- 
ment between the creditor and the debtor. As a man in need alone 
borrowed moneys from another, the debtor was free from paying any 
instalment during the first year. 10 Several times the debtor failed to 
repay the instalments year by year as arranged. The creditor could 
then show leniency towards him or take steps as provided by law. 11 

Law of Marriage and Divorce. — Marriage was long recognised 
as a "holy institution among the ancient Iranians. It was con- 
sidered sinful for a father if he caused Ms daughter to remain un- 
married, 12 ' The proper age of marriage for a maiden was regarded to 
be fifteen years. 13 After a girl attained puberty, if the father took 
no steps to get her married, he was held responsible for the sin 
she might” commit. 14 A daughter could be given in marriage by her 
parents or guardians only. If the mother was alive her consent was 
absolutely necessary. She could give away her daughter in marriage 
singly but noth the father. 15 After the parents the right devolved bn 
her brothers, and in their absence on the guardian* 16 Among the Hindus 
also the right of giving away a girl in marriage was enjoyed by her 
father in the first instance and in his absence by her grandfather, bro- 
ther, any other paternal relation, and lastly the mother. TMs difference 
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in the two systems of laws in the position of the mother well 
illustrates the high place a woman was given in ancient Iranian 
society. She was the religious guardian of her daughters 1 and her voice 
in giving away her daughter in marriage was paramount. In India on 
the other hand among the Hindus she is placed after all the paternal 
male relations chiefly because the act of giving away a bride in 
marriage, called Jcanyadana, had become a religious ceremony which 
could be only performed by a male member of the family, and even 
when in default of paternal male relations the mother made the gift, 
she had to employ some male member to perform the ceremony. 

After the marriage a maiden was given away to the husband and 
her dowry was also given at the same time. 2 The property so given 
was regarded to be her property, and she was to be provided for if the 
same got exhausted. 3 It was a meritorious act on the part of the 
husband to give pious gifts to his wife. 4 

A woman who held the position of a shdh-zan enjoyed the best pri- 
vileges as a wife in her husband's house, but she was also bound to be 
obedient to her spouse. 5 If she failed in the performance of her duties 
as a wife she was admonished, and even punished if she quarrelled with 
her husband. 6 A man who was thus annoyed by his wife who held such 
privileged position had to file a plaint in court in the prescribed form. 7 
On the other hand the wife, too, could get her husband imprisoned if 
she apprehended injury to her person. 6 A wife holding a privileged 
position could legally conduct her husband’s case in court. 3 

Marriages with non-Iranians were not encouraged, though they 
were not prohibited. In certain cases an Iranian was allowed to solicit 
the hand of a woman from the non -Iranians. 10 But otherwise a woman 
who had illicit intercourse with a non -Iranian was punished, just like 
a man who was found having sexual intercourse immorally with a 
woman. 11 A girl could not be given in marriage to a non -Iranian unless 
he was also a Mazdayasnian. 12 

In Dtnkard Book VIII. there is practically no reference to divorce, 
either by consent of parties or through a court of law. The marriage 
tie must have been regarded to be so sacred that it could not be dissolv- 
ed under any circumstances. Otherwise we could have found elaborate 
rules and conditions laid down for divorcing a wife. But it appears 
that a man could marry more than one wife, though only one could hold 
the position of a sMh-zan, a privileged wife. A married woman again 
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could not contract another marriage during the lifetime of her husband. 
Once when a woman was given to a man by mutual consent she could 
not be given to another. Such an act was regarded to be deceitful. 1 
A wife was to be maintained according to a certain standard perhaps 
determined in each case from the mode of life of the husband. 2 The 
income of a minor wife was also disposed of by law. 3 

Law of Guardianship and Minors. — Parents were the natural 
guardians of their children. Begetting an offspring was a sacred 
duty enjoined by religion, 4 and parents had to observe certain 
formalities before and after the birth of a child. 6 A mother desired to 
attain the acme of a beautiful body in her child.® A new-born 
child was supposed to possess spiritual vision till it attained worldly 
knowledge. 7 

The age of responsibility for offences began at the age of seven or 
eight years, and for determining the guilty knowledge of the minor 
inquiry was made if it was educated or not. If a murder was commit- 
ted by an uneducated minor of the age of seven or eight years in the 
presence of the parents, the latter were held responsible for the crime. 8 
It may be noted here that under section 82 of the Indian Penal Code 
also “ nothing is an offence which is done by a child under seven years 
of age.” It was the duty of parents to keep away their children from 
committing offences. Again when a minor was convicted the punish- 
ment awarded must not have been heavy as the extent was separately 
fixed by law. 9 

The guardian father was bound to begin the education of his child 
at a particular age, otherwise he was regarded sinful. Even during 
its minority a child could atone for the sins committed under certain 
conditions. 1 

The religious guardianship of a daughter even during the lifetime 
of her father was with the mother, and she could give away her daughter 
in marriage, but the father could not do so without her consent. 11 In the 
absence of the parents the function devolved on the brothers of the 
girl, 12 and in their absence provision was made to appoint guardians who 
could give her away to her husband at the time of marriage. 13 In 
certain qases even a son was placed under the guardianship of his- mother 
during the lifetime of his father. 14 
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Law ot Succession— When right to property is- recognised in 
a society it always becomes necessary to frame laws for its disposal 
after the death of the owner* These laws of succession differ among 
different people according as the right possessed by the owner during his 
lifetime was regarded absolute or limited* The Hindu law of property 
and succession supplies us with the example of a system of laws in which 
the right is limited. The Hindu law attempts to perpetuate the pro* 
perty in the family, and hence each member of the family though he 
enjoyed his share of the property during his lifetime could not dispose 
of the same after his death as he desired, but it went to his heirs ac- 
cording to certain fixed rules of succession. The laws of other peoples 
give powers more or less absolute to the owner to dispose of his pro- 
perty in any way he liked either during his lifetime or after his death. 

In ancient Iran also a man was regarded as the absolute owner of 
his property and he could dispose of his property in any way he liked, 
either by gift inter vivos or by will after his death. The father had the 
right to give away his property to his children according to his wish. 

If a son did not pay proper respect towards his father he was excluded 
from inheriting his father’s estate at the time when the same was divided 
among the children. 1 A will could be made regarding all the property 
left by a testator at the time of his death. 2 An adopted son was also 
an heir to the property of his adoptive father. It was considered wrong 
on the part of such a son to renounce the adoption. 5 In the absence 
of children and other near relations the property could also be inherited by 
the next-of-kins of the deceased. 4 Provision was again made by law 
for the distribution of residuary property after the claims of heirs and 
legatees were satisfied. 6 In assigning such property in charity regard 
was had to the known ideas of the owner. A will was not always,. re- 
quired to be reduced to writing. Private statements of a man made 
while passing away about bequeathing his property were also given 
effect to.® Laws were promulgated for governing the succession to the 
property of a person who died intestate, without making a will. If a 
priest holding property went out of the country for his priestly vocation 
and died there his property was to be given to persons according to 
law. T Property was sometimes left in trust for the commemoration of 
the good spirits, and it was regarded to be a heavy sin to squander such a . 
property When a hero was killed on the battlefield his estate was 
distributed in accordance with a prescribed mode. 9 Children and 
those who received a legacy from a deceased- person were held liable to 
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pay the debts of the parents . 1 When a man died in debts the person 
who inherited his property even by adoption was bound to pay 
the debt with interest . 2 But the heirs could continue any dispute 
regarding the parents 9 debts . 3 

Mxmary Law,— E xistence of a people as a nation always requires 
the maintenance of armies and trained warriors. The history of 
ancient Iran and of her victorious armies is almost free from any acts of 
atrocity or barbarity committed by the Iranian soldiers on the battle- 
field unlike some of their enemies who might be said to have revelled 
in such inhuman conduct. This, it appears, was principally due to the 
exemplary laws laid down for the soldiers. 

Warriors were first divided into two classes, those who wore armour 
and those who did not . 4 Then there were different grades of officers 
up to the general in command . 5 Even the King of Kings, as the Shall 
of Persia was known, sometimes went to battle, and when he thus took 
the command in his hands a certain number of brave warriors had to go 
with him, to guard his august person . 6 Great care was taken in the 
appointment of the commander over an army, and it was left to him to 
assign different functions to his soldiers according to their aptitude and 
skill . 7 It was Ms duty also to compare the strength of his army with 
that of the enemy, and then to risk or avoid a fight accordingly . 6 Senti- 
nels were appointed for furnishing information to the army and its 
commander about the whereabouts of the enemy . 9 

The commander of an army was to avoid a battle with the enemy if 
possible. With this aim in view a demonstration was made in order to 
cause terror and fear in the ranks of the enemy, and make them surren- 
der . 10 Before commencing a battle messengers were sent to the oppos- 
ing army calling upon it to surrender, acknowledge allegiance to the 
Kin g of Kings, and embrace the good religion of Iran . 11 If all these 
efforts failed a battle followed. But it was fought in a spirit worthy 
of the soldiers of the ennobling Religion the ancient Iranians professed. 
Each soldier was assigned his duties in the battle, and admonished to 
observe the commandments of God about smiting the non-Iranians 12 
A soldier was bound to take care of all his resources during the battle . 13 
He was bound to avoid unnecessarily wounding the enemy, as he had 
to atone for any sin so committed . 14 During a battle nobody could 
utter words likely to annoy or cause fear among the soldiers, and on the 
contrary efforts were made to cheer them up and increase their vigour . 16 
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Var was regarded as an evil. As if to counteract this evil yazisftna 
itnal was performed on the day of battle, baresma being used in the 
itual. The Avesta was recited before the first arrow was shot, and 
rater found nearest to the place of battle was also consecrated. Rules 
fere again laid down about the weapons to be used at the different 
itages of the battle. 1 

Besides the soldiers engaged in the actual battle, other units were 
dways kept in the army. Men were kept for providing weapons to the 
soldiers and taking them back after the fight was over. 2 Again medical 
rid was provided in the army, the wounded and the weak being attend* 
3d to on the spot. After the battle hot bath was given to each soldier, 
and the relaxation of the body was regarded necessary. Thanksgiving 
offerings were also made for the victory achieved. The arms and ammu- 
nitions were then taken back and consigned to the arsenal. Veterinary 
surgepns accompanied the army to attend to the horses, 3 and the 
supply corps had to make provisions for both men and horses. 4 The 
commander of an army had to select the daily food for the warriors 
under his charge, as well as the beasts of burden, clothings, horses and 
other equipments. 6 A cavalry soldier received special training before 
he went to fight. 6 Warriors were bound to obey their commander. 
They were not to fear death, but resign their body deliberately and be 
sure of the spiritual reward in heaven. 1 A spy was required to he 
stopped from giving information to the enemy, and hence a man was 
not held guilty of any offence if he caused hurt to a spy during his act 
of removing the spy 8 

The hostages and captives taken in battle from the non-Iranians 
were carried into the country and distributed. 9 When the non-Ira- 
nians demanded hostages they were given out of the people living on 
the frontier. 10 Ransom was demanded and given. It could consist 
of any valuable article, which could be seized by the Iranians. In 
place of ransom a handsome youth from the non-Iranians could be also 
seized as a hostage. Rules were also enunciated about the keeping of 
hostages. 11 When once ransom was given it was regarded to be a 
serious crime if it was extorted again. 12 

Miscellaneous Law's. — -Slavery was recognised and allowed in 
ancient Iran. A slave was regarded to be a chattel and bought and sold 
like beasts of burden, sheep or any other property. 13 A female slave 

Ch7xxv.^ sTch, XXV., 25-27. Veil, XXV., II. ’ 

4 Ch. XXV., 12. 5 Ch. XXV., 2. 6 Oh. XXV., 3. * Ch. XXV., 14. 

8 Ch. XXXVII., 24. • Ch. XXV., 25-27. M> Ch. XIX., 118, 
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could be confiscated by the creditor from the debtor to work off Mb debt, 
and she could be then made to work for different .periods according to 
the amount of the debt. Again her children up to a certain number could, 
also be enslaved fertile same purpose . 1 Slaves were also stolen by one 
-man from another, and it sometimes happened that the original owner 
would purchase a female slave stolen from him without knowing her and 
would pay her price to the thief. When he came to learn the true state 
of ■ affairs he could go to a court of law and. get judgment for him against 
those involved in the theft / 2 In some cases a non-Iranian slave could 
get his freedom on paying some compensation to his Iranian owner . 3 

Mad dogs were regarded as dangerous and special laws were framed 
for taking care of these animals. Attempts were made to keep them in 
^confinement .and improve them. If they did not improve they were 
put to death , 4 A man who treated harshly beasts of burden, 
sheep or dogs was considered sinful , 6 A sick dog was to be taken care 
of.® A man was punished if he killed a dog as mad, if lie was not 
really so . 7 

Great attention was paid to the training of priests, and rules were 
framed for the establishment of priestly seminaries and the appointment 
of supreme and other priests in such a -seminary.^ Priests were selected 
for going on a mission and provision was made for them on the way , 9 
Each district again was provided with a priest for teaching and giving 
instructions to the peopled 0 As priests were supposed to know the 
law better separate penalties were laid down for sins committed by 
them , 11 The functions of priests while performing various rituals were 
assigned in accordance with the rules found in the Nirangisiana, a section 
of the Hiisparam Naskd 3 , .. / . 


A physician who attended a sick person was bound to see that he 
did not spread infection thereby . 13 Infectious diseases causing pesti- 
lence in the country were classified . 14 The fees for a physician were 
fixed in accordance with the part of the body cured by him as well as 
-the rank and position of his patient . 15 The fee was to be paid after a 
time from the date of the announcement of the cure being effected. He 
was nob to expect any fees from oertain persons . 46 A physician could 
not practise unless he passed a test laid down by law, if he did so he was 
regarded sinful . 14 If a physician could not be found among the Iranians, 

1 Oh. XL,, 29, 2 Oh. XIX., 34, s ch. XXXIIi., 8. A Oh, XXXII., 1* 

6 Oh. XXXII., 2, « Oh. XXXII., 4. 7 ch. XXXII., 3. « Ch. XXVII., 1. 

^Ch,.XXVIL, 2* 10 Ch. XXVL, 4. H Ch. XXVI, 7.. « Ch, £XNIU*>& ' : 

• ■■■■!« m u Ch. XXX VI. , 20. -18 Ch. XXXVX., 21, " Xto, ’ ' 

« Ch. XXX VL, 22, V Ch, XXXVI, 24, 25. 
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then a non-Iranian physician was allowed to attend to the sick, and he 
was to be paid on a different scale also prescribed by law . 1 

An act which is allowed by law’ can become unlawful if not per- 
formed properly. One of the sections of the Sagatfim Nask was devoted 
to laying down principles for doing various acts in a man’s life lawfully . 2 
In this section we find different subjects treated, such as the care of a 
new-born babe , 3 the preservation of the zabsrn and varesa, (the conse- 
crated water and consecrated hair of the white bull ), 4 arrangement of 
bed-places , 5 care of a weapon , 6 erecting a gate , 7 washing the head 
and trimming and shaving the hair , 8 place and extent of a horse -course , 9 
making a kusti and tying it , 10 carrying firewood from the mountain to 
the house and examining it before taking it to the fire , 11 warming the 
gaomaeza by the fire , 12 collecting pasture , 13 erecting a forest -house , 14 
marking boundaries , 15 cutting small and huge trees , 16 washing clothes , 17 
inspection of canals , 18 and similar other subjects. 

Lastly we should note the high regard paid by the ancient Iranians 
to truth in all judicial proceedings. A contract once formed was binding, 
and a man who broke his word failed to command respect. Milhra was 
the deity supervising all such contracts and his ire was dreaded 
more than anything else. Similarly when a man appeared before a 
judge he was to give true answers and be helpful in the proceedings of 
the court . 19 Judges were also admonished to give true and just deci- 
sions, and punished for false decisions. Judges had to give a hard 
reckoning in the next world. By their just decisions the good spirit 
were propitiated and the demons received affliction . 20 

1 Ch. XXXVL, 26-28. 2 See Ch, XXXVII. 3 Oh. XXXVII., 6-8. 

* Oh. XXXVII., 9-10. 5 Ch. XXXVII., 11. 3 Ch. XXXVII., 14. 

7 Oh. XXXVII., 16. SQh. XXXVII., 17-20. » Ch. XXXVII., 2a. 

10 Ch. XXXVII., 25-26. U Ch. XXXVII., 32. 12 Ch. XXXV3X, 33. 

13 Oh. XXXVII., 34. U Ch. XXXVII , 35., W Ch, XXXVII., 38. 

16 Ch. XXXVII.,40. 17 Ch. XXXVII., 41. 19 Ch. XXXVII., 41-51. 

»» Ch. XXX., 28. 20 Ch. XXX., 29. 



AHURA MAZDA’S FRAVASHI, 

By Maneckji Nussekvanji Dhalla, ph.d. 


The perfect prototypes of all animate and inanimate objects and 
all heavenly and earthly beings are called Fravashis. Even Ahura 
Mazda, we are informed, has his Fravashi (Ys. 23.2 ; Yt. 13. SO) The 
Fravashi that accompanies man throughout his life upon earth regulates 
his life and guides his soul to realize his individual Fravashi-ideaL On 
the bodily death of a righteous person his soul attains to its Fravashi, 
that is, it realizes the ideal of perfection. If the duty of the Fravashi 
of a man, who is by nature imperfect, is to act as his guardian spirit and 
guide him to perfection, what function does the Fravashi of Ahura 
Mazda perform in his case % Is there any incompleteness or imperfection 
left in Ahura Mazda that he has to shake off and strive, like all created 
beings, to reach his own Fravashi ? We shall endeavour to answer these 
questions in the following lines. 

Ahum Mazda, the supreme God, existed by himself from all eternity. 
As Valiishta Mamh or Best Mind he had thought out and formulated 
the concept or idea of the best and the perfect world. Heavenly 
and earthly existence, consequently, had always lived in potentiality 
as the contents of his Being. This symbolized perfection of existence, 
this aggregate of entire good creation is Spenta Mainyu. I suggest 
to take Spenta Mainyu as Ahura Mazda’s Fravashi, the perfect picture, 
ideal pattern of creation as conceived by Ahura Mazda. 

As all thought consists of contraries, Angra Mainyu, the embodiment 
of imperfection, flourished from all time in Ahura Mazda as an inseparable 
accomplice of Spenta Mainyu. Both Spenta Mainyu and Angra Mainyu, 
therefore, are twins (Ys. 30.3). As long as they lived in Ahura Mazda, 
they were undifferentiated. Their contrary natures became visible 
with the beginning of creation. Spenta Mainyu s light, life and 
goodness can he revealed only in connection with Angra Mainyu’s dark- 
ness, death and evil. Imperfection shadows perfection everywhere and 
in everything, 

^ The Fravashis or ideas of all beings are perfect, but their copies are 
imperfect. Perfection is not the gift of Ahura Mazda to man ; it is the 
prize that man has to win by his effort and struggle. Every human 
being is imperfect. The goal of everyone is his Fravashi or his 
personal realization of perfection. 
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Just as it- is with every unit in the sphere of creation, so it is with 
creation in its entirety. This world is imperfect. It havS Spenta Mainyu 
for its goal, and it. is evolving towards the ideal,. 

The Fra vashi -ideal, we have seen, implies imperfection, in- the- 
person to whom the Fra vashi belongs. Man becomes perfect, we have 
said, when lie has ascended the heights of perfection where his soul is- 
united with. Ms Fra vashi. It is the same with the heavenly beings. 
Vohu Manah, though second only to Ahura M ,zda in the scale of creation, 
has yet to realize his Fra vashi and reach perfection. This is because 
he has yet to rout Aka Manah and clear the world of his evil thoughts 
Asha Vahishta, likewise, will attain perfection only when his righteous- 
ness will finally triumph over the wickedness of Druj, 

Ahura Mazda’s world, in the same manner, has not yet reached 
that perfect state which he has thought out from the beginning. In 
co-operation with man, he is evolving a new world, a better world, 
a perfect world. Ahura Mazda will realize his Fravashi or Spenta 
Mainyu, when Angra Mainyu will perish with Ms imperfection and evil. 

This brings us to the threshhold of the eternal xuroblem of evil. 
Religions fail to explain evil, says Rudolf Eucken. John Stewart Mill 
approvingly quotes Ms father’s statement that the explanation of the 
problem of evil given by Zoroaster has not yet been tried. The Iranian 
prophets’ solution of the existence of imperfection and evil in the world 
has, it is true, not received the careful attention that it deserves. I 
propose, at some future date, to deal with it and its kindred subjects— 
such as the one we have discussed in these pages — in the form of a book. 



THE PAUL A VI TEXT OP AOGEMADAECHA , 

By Bamanji Nusservanji Dkabhar, m.a. 


Dr. Geiger had published the Pazend-Sanskrit text of the Aogema* 
dmcha in 1878 A.G. and the Trustees' of the Parsee Punehayet Funds and 
Properties got the Pazend text thereof published with other 4 Pazend 
Texts’ edited by Ervad E. K. Antia, in 1909 A.O. The Pahlavi version 
of this treatise is undoubtedly a later composition and is done from the 
original Pazend. It is, as Dr. West rightly observes, 4 a late specimen 
of Pahlavi. 5 All available Mss. collated give invariably the same 
imperfect version. The orthography is not fixed and, moreover, words 
or phrases and even whole sentences have been left untranslated. As 
no Pahlavi version of the Aogemadaccha is found in any Iranian manu- 
scripts, it may be safely surmised that this attempt at translating the 
original Pazend is the work of some learned Indian Dastur. I have, 
in the following text, made an attempt to restore all these smaller and 
larger gaps in the original Pahlavi. The Pahlavi glosses to the text 
have been enclosed in parentheses, and the portions of the text omitted 
in the original Pahlavi and restored by me from the Pazend are put in 
square brackets. 

The following Mss. have been examined : — 

(1) J 58 belonging to the Library of the late Dastur Jamaspji 

Minocherji. This Ms. was used by Darmesteter for his 
translation of the AogemadaecM, given in SEE, Vol. IV, 
and again in the 4 Zend-Avesta 5 III. West refers to it 
in Grundriss der iran. Phil., Part II. It was written 
in 1189 A. Y. by Dastur Edalji Darabji Jamaspji Asa. 
As stated in its colophon, it is descended from a Ms. writ- 
ten in 1108 A. Y. (1739 A.G.) by Dastur Jamshedji 
Jamaspji Asa. 

(2) No. 3 of the Gataiogue of A vesta, Pahlavi, Pazend Mss. of the 

Mulla Firoze Library. This Ms. bears no date. 

(3) No. F. 33 of Dastur Erachji S. Meherji Kana’s Collection 

in the Navsari Meherji Dana Library. Herein, the 
portion of the Aogemada echo, was transcribed in 1245 A. Y. 
by Dastur Erachji from No. 3 of the Mulla Firoze Library, 
referred to above. 
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(4) No. T 8 of the Navsari Meherji Rana Library. Th's was 

written in 1142 A. Y. by Ervad Behmanji Dastur 
Jamshedji Jamaspji Asa. 

(5) No. T 15 of the Navsari Meherji Rana Library. This Ms., 

bearing no date, was presented from the Collection of 
Dastur Sorabji Framji Meherji Rana. 

THE TEXT. 

■OlTO (2) I *41^5^ 1 (1) 

a-^V lie) A Cy» j)UW*» -w#)” ))e) h 

(4) j re?fe)j up *£ it>oo (3) 

)) trw j i 

Awe) $>) t,£ (5) Ajig (t 

(6) jy»j^ (iftXXlf* 

4 o4lP (7) t^yttp^O -AMJ -^0!^ 1 Wj KK)^I 

tie) -W3iu i] *£ (jpp lies) ^ V))** 

a l^y) ly«j^ 9-W* PN^* U 

~ I o^ t -M£j ^^53 -Tyoi** -J ^ (8) 

i ^e)-*o -> -an i 1^23-^ -J i^ i [^] 

i J W^e) i i^kA) wp-C i ^»a^e) n<£>o 

1 So all : a hybrid form of Pazend and Pahlavi ; cf. ^l O'^o in 

(I quite ignorant). 2 One Ms. WWPQ ^ 8 Paz. A' ( =Pah. ) and 

( “Pah. ) arc very of ton confounded. £ All tf* J £^ — —Paz. -®?4 ,JM G> J 0 

where the enclitic is Iran scribed as if* in all Mss. ® All Paz. 

(c^ey j ? or 6 All i^fp-paz. .g*1*»ey><£-*>ey 7 All -wfj „ 

8 All J}€ for Paz. ( =Pah. ^ ) and ( =Pah. ^5pO> ) 

are confounded. 
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Yi*$ '[^w] “OH-U *Y* WHSlK 

[■Hx^iiyw] jJS j (9) $mkhj y$ 

... jjA-upt -ui] ^ m t 

Ji05f»^ £r>) )Y$ m \$y)m ipMseo i (io) 

s jj£r»r* j s - j d^) w na (ii) wr* -> 

*>A5 j "-^ ( 12) 

(14) iraijcn omo [)-w] ^ -> ^5 (13) h»m 

7 [bC w $3 W •£!> ,n5 ^ 

‘Wjpfcytf iiC ijea ifO)^ wire V-^re^ nes 

.*. sfoili^ K 'Vouches 


4^1 jy“l ^ [^>i] -wjj -* Wta (15) 

iifoC troV ne> ^iifo ireV -^-w _n*y^ wr* 

1 IjVo 1 1 V>0-“ 1KXJ-£ (16) ISOD^ W* '0 J 0^ 

1 ^ z * (: Per meeting, or encounter J is confounded with 

Pah. Woh^O ( paiiraftan ) whose Huz. synonym is vwfajf 2 All If 
(see note 3 on p. 2). 8 .Mss. or ^jW— p&s. or 

4 Mss. **00^3^01 or ^00j3j»a or jocAu&> 0» for P&z — 

5 Mss. for P&z ]* In the Afrin-i Ardifra- 

vash, this word is similarly mispronounced. ® The Avesta quotation in the 

beginning of this sentence, viz., Usehiehtut Vohu Maw$ hooka • * 

stands in all Mss. thus :— 

*We *10*% .V 

Here wrongly stands for. E*ttXPeytw> (where is rendered by 

and the last syllable of #X*\(44 t *.,. i ..a^\are"W" , i 

founded.). 7 Only the P&zend of the clause in brackets is given in all Mss, 
8 All M*. d All All $* 
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Aty^ $*i (17) .-.Vw * 1 

(is) .»j^vnyo \r*$ Jtrjfr f -M -uyj 

t wsy» \ry> ns ikhxxj t^ny 

9 )#3>*Y* IVtoV J 0*£ W (19) .V))W5 WHW 9**jty ^ 
<S^> 1 •HXJC S 1)*00^ JXJaV wa -3^3) ^ $ 
... ijojV t*ia iy»\^ wr ■) ii -! iy»i^ Jij ^ *£)* 
t 5)> j -Uj^ 1 j ^ H^s (20) 

j ^-Hyj $>o-vt j a 5 ^5 npi^ vtejx’o* -uv) ^ 

iy»-4w^ Wj ^oo^i Va*^a ^fo 4 non^i-^ p-f 

.*jfty) ipt^^e 

J lj JB^y> r^£ (21) 

dp j ^ f ly'g'lees isoiJ | ts ^ay 

(22) 'Wi^af s J i5 ^ f 8 -J0)j^23)« 

na tjj ... ^y»e)y* 9 [ir^ tif 

|§ ^ na (23) jmjo-o^-Ky . 

jj£y»y* n Vu|^y» wp i [tv^] (wiyo 4 W 1 ) 

i£ (24) .- VukjiN* ^-‘ty t ^nya ,s ^H5^a-\j -w-uyo 

1 All Wf 2 All tt^Jf ( PAz. g^.p ^ ,3 All !KXn5 4 All 

•ftir'tf ( pa®. ) # ah #«y-» ( paz. ) 0 Ail M*b»tfap 

^ paz. ) * ah ffr ^ paz* « ah jj^r o paz.?— 

*i®l$ ** 10 All 3l? (dtid) for Paz. or g^ ^r=Pah # 

^qj =r Here ^ the past tense of ) * s confounded with P&z. 

^3 or g^|3 which means, 4 other, 5 4 second! y* H All ^ Paz. 

1 *>Vje»c£ ^ 13 PAz, •g-i’ls'iW should be ^-UreKjJWO JJ-Cff* 
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^ whs Ha 6 mr® ^ 

.%Vnro Survey ^5 an* who awf -w 

(tWH# H^ j H*^ *») t" ^pb 5^ r^) (25) 

Hfo-y (26) Sf£ )n>f% na w» ^ ^ ),rc?.u 

^ hkj-d (27) iw j)f^ (na) j£y*ox> n^ ^ 

.*. 1JH5H5 ^Al J ^ V -JJty Ha H?> 

-jlty j aS 1) j W d S 1>JJ (28) 

ha 8 -OJJW 1 JKK)^ } ^ 1 H^C -5 VeilKJ^ \ 
■AreA na nwi irevoo [$j] na t£ nro-y 
.•.\WC)» "A-m JfO* j£hJ (£5 J1f-£ *)*)? IK^S l 'Wia 

?af koo-hi^^ ^ jj4)*y* tK 5^roa 5-yjo t&c (29) 

^)0 lfO*H>V 1 “0^ 1 \*» W)H 5 S £u (30) 

*o£ } -w) t ^£)S 'Vsns 

1 P&z. tajJjua 2 All -ttS-ii#* S All J?p ^ for Paz. _Styj ^ * — 
4 All ^ for Av. whose P&z. equivalent is wanting here. The Paz. words 

(meaning T ) and W« (which is the root ofj-^^c meaning ‘to think’) 
are confounded. 5 Mss, ?W or 0 ( for Paz. ^ Here p ( dw ) is read 

*>j ^ kitePah. <?*|» ^ which is often confounded with $J ^rrPah. ^ # All 

^P&z, or y 7 All y;-W<E,V ( Av * 

•Xj^A and P&z. *Kjy|"<S2,"^ A|? 8 Av. 

^ p&z. This is also read and rendered ^ ,e * 

below, 9 All 10 All add ¥1} but see the next word* 11 All 

^ for Av, *\?*»f^(=Paz. jp ^^ 41 )* The P&zend word is split into 

two words 4*V and and is rendered into Pahlavi by and {J> 

respectively la All f*CK»* . ' ' 
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w>)Q' i f A* m®) jiP* 0 j lyviyo ^a-v f 

1^35-^ -U]j - 1 * [*£] >* * 

O* 5^001 t ^a-Vf JiKJ-'O J^5p ay (31) 


j ' H 3~ a 0 £ (32) ^cAj |C sfy £ (®-^ V ( 

-IjW)) IV 3 * * * ^ £ (33) 'j?00{^a art] 

-> ><5-^ na °*A« ipexn ay (34) w j -wVi 

j (36) m\ ^ jihj^o Vvw* (35) 7 «y 

whsp-^® (37) e3'^» “0-*^ ua ^c^A® a Jtre^ot^aa 

n*fcooa ^ia [^i] ay (38) ,j -wsh na ikm,#* 

.*. £4>a na -*nny 

Vl»») W* «23 J>A° W$ fty &€ (30) 

tit lKM>«y )\tv-»o>3r> -<0^ ay, 5 n*V jkm** ay jw 


^ ’WiA" >-o-u)a d^jj ^ (40) ^ m* *£ «y 

* IfOiA-a ^H3 -j ] -sAao^ [ ts ] J 


1 £or Pi * z - J2£> *«> " Here ipeJOt is either read dfetrfn with 

the initial letter elided or read viyavan. 2 All ^ Paz: 

‘$! *?} ^ 

JP> •{! is rendered correctly by but f^o- is miswritten for 

3 A11 & Jj' 4 A11 -*o5 f. ( for P&z. J, -*0-* , ‘ 3 -«>»{)• 6 All 3'pdei ( Paw. 

¥ fJ ° y4 } 8 AU *r-(l>ta epioi.). T Wanting in Mss. (pft z _J-) 

out see the first syllable of the next word. 8 Mss. ji^o* or ^ f 0 -r 

FRz. ) - 6 All )W)f ( Pftz. ,>l*>t>- y 10 Mss. KW or f or 

a ^ ( P2z : WO* -^K&S for X)*ey -^<12 j li All -»p ( pa z . g^. V 
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DOOMtfa)** -oy -ty* JJ)) ^ -> 

.%[ tapeacta wft wo* 

*^KX55 $WMJ 9~W -0~^ ^ )14J W<^ (41) 

S)fO»yo *0-^ Ifoa VfV 1 -o-^ IIHJa w ^ (42.) 

Vey vow -o-^ irea *o-^ wV ^ (43) 

,5))*0*>« VOW -0->h y_j^J) -c-*^ AP- 5 ^ (44) 

\ j iVCT 1 j] 3|1^ til **&¥'£■ (45) 

.-.'t\A^ i \Aof ^ 

[^^f] hmy ^-tsw «o-^ A na ^ i)o^ (46) 
wia "m^j w nes v$ (47) ^©vjwnsoo-* £ ¥>£ 

.*. msjv* *) ’Wi^ 

iw .[jifroev tfh ^i] ^ (48) 

till oj& If ^ I SWW j i# t£ iv ] 

V-^wo-j [^] iH?^[vj*o^ej ^ ^] i«>w 

m "W#" -o^-w itnx5-3«* -u»j £5 9j 0^ 

1 All omit the clause in brackets. 2 Mss. 3^5) or JiPCJJ ^ Fez. 

^'J-t3*3 3 All ^ for W-£ (which is the rendering ofP4z. ?({ the first 

personal pronoun) — Paz. g^*>$* 4 All give 

4 ? for P&z: — -> «p^ *?$C J44 ^" -ema 

*^3*e» V *c w ey •a-^'^ey&b -j 

•6 Mss. -*0^3 5 k; or ^KT ^ Paz. )*H5S^J-^)*(5 or 5j*0j5*jjjj *^K5 ^ 

4 All g^'^-HD as in Paz, 7 Mss. JRW or ,)*JKO0w».» ^ Pda. ) 

* All )HXJO 9 All S^KjJ* ( Paz, ) 10 All jjg» (^ Paz. 
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(49) sJ£ kK»*» [til] ^ #0451 -> a5 
^ ltO^ _1^jV* #061 a S \£ 

.%i£jw -*i ^i n**^ 

[ j^ee tie) ] J i£ *$*» n*>4>ci in z i)0i£y (50) 

^I^IIHO -*^ S $YY¥P •sn^OO- 5 1)0 (^0^*6) 

.*. 5 $))»tf>0-» 

' .'' :■■ ■ ,;*» 

5)0 41)0 1^30^1^ 1)^145435 H45W#0 -Cf 510 ] (51) 
1145)15*00 P6.5*$6M6 6)0 1145115-00 5^ P6 0M6 J tA 3 ^ 
«S J ] (52) [w* 51^4> J *$ 1)*0 0»16 6)0 
5 j, i45j* -xsy £ £wm i ^**041 i %$**>£ yy»&u £ \£ 
5-»£ $ tn WK w ^IP^ iJ5 5 JJ g'] (53) [ltf3lW5 
^i*» -Cmns 4p $3 5^6 ^ nwisoo H43-*oo4# # t£ 
[isou#)- 15 ^oo-o 6)*» 1 ro-w» ^ 5wWa i W»liy i 

-^jj -^POOP S)j«0lj JJ)«0» 43^ •£)» $3 -*M£] (54) 

W3J-*00 ^>1 5^35-Ul*» 1 3115^6 -UN) #0- 3 >* ^1)01 0*0* 

1451^001 -UJ) ^>1 m* 5 3 V-^ -Cp JIISO*)** 

4# 116 (55) .\Yf*jpx 1145^1 4 # JW 116 s£ 7 [V-»1 

Vr^i £v ^1 ‘Urojr 

1 ML j.^jjdbil-cj-141 (Paz. 2 All $$ >,»$ 3 All $£}“ ?1!KS 

( Vw miswritten as ftlTO : — Paz. 4 All W11TO* * One Ms. 

6 : doubtful — ? — for *a>$0*b 7 §§ 51-54 are omitted in all 

Mss. up to here and the rest of the sentence is rendered unintelligibly thus - 

n»jp* j *i&»m 4 4 

Here ♦O'WO is for P&z. *rf©”c4 -.*0 andJ^M^ for pfe 


* All 
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£^£ ^2»A) 5-^ns •*»» ( » ^£ h»») 4 (56) 

VW s <^j 113 ^ Vp *V ^ ^ w-*or 

.*. W4) M3 4 

VK?^)- 15 lOfS We3 ts -M^Y* "Wap (57) 

jj<) ^v \n>£wor* ts J $w» j 4j oS- u ^i (yw 
<•^9 ^ -HX)X^35 \ " JHJiV -AMJ MK)- 0 
tiio-w 7 vpo)^ -uvj-u (oupo’a ^) MftHJ-*M 3 

( 58 ) .\-fvttt? » 0 <* 

8 a>iJ Vl*» iKttftJOJ" 

?aK two^ pa^ viC ( 59 ) .*.a»va M 3 £ j n^) 
\u^jji>)*» VP w Ma IfC^ ¥>a*^£ 

-A^ Jo-jiJ via iiC ( 60 ) wo A \£ A 

\£ *0)0(5 »o<$ i2 vk5^v ^ n“$a-» -> > via )£ n K)<v 
£ isoo-o - 0 W 13 12^^ W Vh 
14 vk3^i ^a ^01131 "a irC (6i) .m^ 35])^)^ n^yij 
J W $3 VW<J VWX3V W )£ \v J 5-^-^a 1)0$ 

.*. w^23 -&> ita ”^j iW3 )K f^oo-* smy £ ^ 

|||$§ via iro-oV i u orf‘ i V» w*4 *$}£)£ ( 62 ) 

1 Mss. 3i^r -ui}> ( Paz. S»#{<9* ) 3 All ^ JJlJ 3 Mss. Jl£»» JMjf 

^ Paz. lyg'J^e ^) * All ( Paz. *1-*C£* 6 Mss. here add HZ 

6 All om. 1 Mss. *)VJ$ ^ PAz. ijyfusal 8 All ff 9 For Paz. ^1 
10 All -til* ( P&z. j-jjp ) n One Ms. IWI^I 12 One Ms. VU'WO- 

( for PAz. 8^0'«^J )• 13 One Ms. J > r for f»)» Iff 14 Mss. Jft^K <» 

wo ( paz. e,^4)* 


v£ Deep -*o^ t^i £ 
M 3 % 3 l*)$lJ J [“^j 
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( -3tyC0 ) 5^-6" (63) 

t)C<° (64) [ ^C3J $2* W J p na] 

g )^H3 J 0 lj 0^5tf>0 1 $)* -3^ # 1|C (65) 

[ wia ] ra (66) .*. n^j 

ue$ W^)» j t A ^ ^ 3 5 iW wa *j>hmv 

4^ ) ^ %&>■*»» ^ (W) Vr-or* £ s£ (67) voo 

j o j O)»o 1 (W fo-’uV i a o*f i \o3 
-»oW)5 5 -O^l^OO %Y* *)» $» »£ (68) 

£ (tfXJ-t) jqH^ J£JW [tie] "*MJ ) 

W)5 w-’cAa J A" # (69) .\tfW)ip J hk>mJ 

£ 1^ _JJ1) -SHTO [-OKXJJO j) r€^] H3fOOH5 

.-. isean^tp ttftyii neiow-u 


iwoi c sioo j )^- u n#j j-c- 3 - 0 -u)) (70) 

(72) 3)p*? ^a Vi^ ^ (7i) 3)Wa^a 
U ft3)0J} OMfl ■ lp -HX5^JJ^ (73) 9 J^4 
•0-*^ aS J5$J ( -\3)^55 1){J ) i3^23 $> ^ (74) 

K3-U0 1 ■£)>£ 1 (75) V^O* 

*Ono Ms. and another -ajlnttJO ( P&z, ^3^^ 2 Mss. *1*01)4 

( P&z. *t*»bO w *“ 8 Ali JMKX1 ( P&z. * Paz. -W^-tA ’ !ty 

!*&•» 5 All. ^^-^.£>0* 6 All. W) , 7 One Ms. 3 k»— * 
another 3KM s All &fa ( P&z. ^) ® For P&z. *£^ ^ ;t*WW 

10 * Mss. JJOOp or ^**0}“ which is a mere transcription of P&z. 

(See Nirangistan § 50). H All KWtfW* (for P&z, ) « All UAr 

( P&z. ^) *3 One Ms. )!^03 14 One Ms. 0* 
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-■O-SJJ ^ fib ) !W (76) 3)1^^ 

.«. py yiw ymn ) npeA) 

N^yv^y yy^yy -Oyj ^ ■ 0 -*^ )f£5)1)H3 (77) . 

^ o»;ei (l-ny i yy»y>) “-^yo^ei ^ ^ 

... IftAp* 4 -^) )£ ^)Cf J .‘.^D W 

^ yy^yv^y yy^iq® _w) ^ *o-^ yyeyyro ( 78 ) 

Su&ys ajyy s Sxgfi i ^eiy« juyy?» -aye-ufl V 

^ i5] ... reAgr> i W i 6 (^w» ^>» i) 

yep)*© ] (79) ...[ho^y« j -wy y£ j^hsVf 5 

j skxj-^ ~o^ ^ yiwv^y _wjjn* ~v) -o-^ 

^ j^hjJW* ini *$ .\kAi$t» -^y" isoe-a 

_jj)j ^ -o-*^ yen ire (so) .♦. [yo^y* 5 j -wy 

10 9 8 \ \ C 

^ ^ Jjv^) jjij ju^y* 3 yy'nv-'i yy^yy* 

_uyj p\y5 o-v-u yropo-u a -uw ne) *o-^ \£ W-^ 

Ji&eW w *$] yrcAy^y** \£ ^ro ^ ^ rayy-^M? 

y^ -o-^ yoyiy*o •3i6y*^y®y (81) .*. [ yyo^y* 5 j -^i iif 
yyoyycn 'w yy^py® -mi 

^6 9;tt ) yy*-£y^£ j yyw ^ oe) 1 j k?\ 


1 One Ms. ittOO^O- 2 Av. Paz. ^KJ"© : Syn. 4Jf^l 3 All 

tajJj* ^ for Paz. 4 All w4 : Av. — Paz. R3*b 5 All 

fi : Av. — Paz. 6 Only one Ms. . gives the words in brackets. 

7 This whole section is omitted in Mss. 8 One Ms. © All ^ for Paz. # 

%»(£ y 20 All. 11 All 12 Mss. W®> or ifo 3 ( Av. 

.. ^ ': \ K / - ‘ "' : ' 

— Paz. J* 


13 All; tej« 
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-j -w) m 

^ va s£f»<$& j i)Oy tin -waf (81 bis) 


JPtf 

ji 1 p^3 ^Oliro -*i IttHP 

... i^-ny n*>)^ *iKHy-» ^ $5 ^ ^VjV uoj 

j iS jot j ijo^ (82) 

•.iror^j) 5 ^ ^ ±5 i)«a j d-“)w 


(83) ... ^^2? J 0- S -> V 

^ i5 ^ kjhhmj [^o-sJ-Hy j ^] 

.«. )Y*fi $s rt?^ 5 mj$ V -K^-ny 


-*J«* jot fonro -x)^i)o ?t?nr© -^o* (84) 

... .aAi^J^ 7 J^» aJSp /t)!»)X5 «"W |OJ-U ) 5ft5i5fO 

_^4y 5J0 i5 ... -A* -W 9-^ 1^ 

t^i any [ -^jJ-My ] -mw 3 r^D 3 ^ ik>o4)»' 

jV -Hyy %y V$ (85) .\»R5MJ*0 0 1^-Hy 

^jjji ax* ) npi* i^-HX) A«$ 9 e))0f J^K* tfKJ-XJ ^-u$ 

^1M*0 -HX)^ ^*S#00 i^yoo- 5 £ -“V ( 

1 [»)**■$-£«] j\» [SWOJ $*] m 5 ^ ^ (86) 
l0 $^» (87) KOO-X? Via [ AoW ] witf i WW-D 


l § 80 follows § 81 in Mss. 2 One Ms. ^*iy * Mss. If 4 One Ms. 

IKHX»» 8 Mss. fi ai ■ J t»^ (pftz. -»{J tf^f): The e in is rendered 

ai e Mss. -ssatij or •■oa^y ( p&z. ) j o£«hVjJ>ej )• ? All air ( Pftz. 

■i&i y * All J«y fi All roicr- lo All §g 




VV f 7 *7 f . 


.mto urej-tj-t’V) -> -w ^ ifvivo 

vg ( 02 ) [rwopi j] aVnp-S iw a 6 kj (9i) 

^ j ) s\)»£ ) -teooo iwoo 

-«»J t$1 £ ^61 j s^K3"W ^j (n«^ 

-Ui) UP P-f W6 -*»*» ^ (93) WK5-*j‘ 

(94) Atfe-HXJ WO-t^l) tffci)) -5 -*))*» 1W1)*0 

IWWCVl ^r 3 HO~t5 W1JK3 j j> 60 

iqe»i)> ipoieep po»np ^ \£ wipe wpo 

■jjp) X£ Mi } ypa p _ytJ) )£ (95) VjexJ^O 

w^jj i) i Jty m ,J $* i 

jj^yw J $3 101 1 , «JM J I^XJ-^O ( W )6 *■'■* 0^04 

3J1J \W H 0*56 W $£ <2^3 (96) W 

(97) Airevoo -*i ura-u^^ $6ai j w -iw^o 

£) £1 -fj* )0 $»£ ( 100f ) 10 Vi 5-00 60 

1 J t3)1^X3 1 (98) W) -^js-D^w -0p WO 

3 lV J 9 W 4 1 ^ 5 ) ViP ^-0 ^vm- 1 ) IPOO-* 



Wff 8 All £$$) 3 Msg, rr^ 


4 Ail muejo I £®fc 
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w •%»*» (99) jwf 

.•.ifow hkmj-u^ #«n j- w wyo -3 

5-HX3 Jtf t£ (1 01) V&W WW ‘e'|0 (100) 

jpoooo )^») r mw 

% WOJ $5 -Sjta ( ) Ww)__£j5 ^ 1 ^ 
-jjy w we) ■ j C)/ aj <p_£ (102) w«5-x> 

.*. ifa-w mo-w? ,wr -f -*>/* tyjifo 

s JJ-^^ ^ ; ,t>0 <6* -£$*» ^-W3JJe» 95. (103) 

-A ai)j _Vy f te5f jj£ .*.^ J 0y M ^-^<5^623 

.\)$$2HX3 ?iw <$y\ 

1 All onr. 2 Olio Ms. woro* » All h‘ * ito. WrfW (for Paz- 
»Vo"> J t> which ia confounded with isej-tjj a synonym of jjOlifW V 




THE SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS GIVEN IN 
DASTUR ASPANDliRJI KAMDINJI’S BOOK, 

By Shapueji Kavasji Hodivala, b«a. 

Dastur Aspandiarji Kamdinji of Broach published a Gujarati 
book named Kadim Tdrikha Parshioni Kasara in 1826 A.D. The Sanskrit 
Shlokas supposed to hare been recited before the King Jadi Rana bj 
our ancestors at San j an at the time of their landing there have been 
edited and translated by me in the Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume 
and in Mr. Rustom B. Paymaster’s Kisseh 4 -San j an . The Shlokas as 
•given by Dastur Aspandiarji in his book referred to above are in Gujarati 
characters and have been re-printed in Mr. Paymaster's book, 

Regarding these Shlokas of Dastur Aspandiarji Dr. Fuhrer says 
'** These Shlokas, in which the learned Dastur explained the Mazdayas- 
nian religion to King Jadi Ranlb of Sanjan, form the oldest documents 
relating to the Parsis in India, and it is much to he regretted that the 
Sanskrit text as found in all the manuscripts at my disposal is very 
corrupt. The -Sanskrit text published in Gujarati characters by 
Aspandiarji Kamdinji of Bharoch in Kadim Tarikha Parshioni Kasara, 
•Surat, 1826, pp* 129446, is not worthy of being looked at ” (BBRAS 
Journal, Vol. 16* p. 84J. 

This off-hand criticism is a bit too hard. Undoubtedly there are 
several mistakes of print ; for instance ft often occurs for *\ and H 
for '*{* No conjunct consonants are met with. Words have been 
divided into odd portions, which are joined with the following 
words. We are however in a position to reinstate the Shlokas, though 
not without difficulty.* We shall give the Shlokas in Gujarati and 
try to correct them without disturbing the metre, which is bad. 
We shall also give Dastur Aspandiarji’s translation which is not 
accurate. 

First Shhka. 

*%«-/ 

rU^’i'n h’-h nrr-i'n <i<l$n r -i'4 mn‘>i wV « Yn 

xill qXVlh ciMjin Ymi<hY 

*\%\\ H'Ui 3MUi mu$Ih. 

(Corrected) ;.'y ■ y : jy ; b^yyy 

* This difficult subject was brought by me for discussion before the Zamtho* 
%hU Binni Khola Kwri&fi MandaU in some of its meetings a few years ago. 
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’fsterrcfor S' i fawpftk dftmwwt 
aiSst r kct?4 lk+pwa^T i 

«fr EfinniTRJiiai sflWcifrTrgq 

*fra wr: =a€n are^Rswiret sfS 'tr#rt: It 

d- *JB- 

IV/wtoftora.— Who in the three watches of the day think highly 
of (i.e., praise) .the Sun and the Five Elements, (namely) Fire, Wind, 
Earth, the Primordial Sky and the Lord of the Waters by Niaisha prayers 
(who believe in) the existence of the three worlds, (who adore) that 
one merciful Ahuramazda, the Lord of the Angels, great on account of 
many virtues — those are we Parsis white, brave, good warriors, possess- 
ing much strength. 

^wd Wm Hvm <im mndMl u<*m 

^,'U'i mu kkl <rm nm ^k-im ^ dl^pHud 

Hddt W d %iM>n d>kt 'H^td Via* iVlldlk 

nm fivdk dm Midk k -=dd ^(<1 £> ^kdi'kki mm 

& d H% ^ «v=iadl Mic-tiR d^d H^tid HHllt 

<im Hri n«u *j*i ( *mV 4 ukA 

Second Shloka. 

^UWidH^tid ?U Mil M=»md ct«*H $sW 

<URidli ink d§<t dunk dW kisdk 
<11*11 dl UdHtT HUC-t dl^fef wkcft'gt Hd 
=t§Hl '-41=1 lllkUl 3 alH=dk MiHflil* 

(Corrected) 

wTT?r gus snVdsfcje^ia 

3n#Tcf flROTR ... \ 

JTRT^q: 7xR?ftf SS 

Ov >Sf Cl Cs, d 

mi mi : m€m: n 

Translation . — Who (stick to) the path of silence mentioned in 
the Scriptures (and) prescribed by their preceptors while bathing, 
meditating, studying, adoring fire, eating and obeying calls of nature 
who here worship the Cow with incense of several kinds, with good 
flowers and plenty of best fruits — those are we Parsis white, brave* 
good .warriors possessing much strength. 

< di^cft \m am n *\ eft h \ ai 

b\ %,• <t«u dlki^u Hdi nm d«ti 

HUll-d Hdi VlUrUdl ? 0 k =t?di <4?k ^ ^u?) Volt "ilff/ 

Hi- *T*U 'Ctt'di^ d’-tl *W<dl ^1^1*1 dm H^i 
k*u -rd =ipkdl b\ % a %>i ctHi Hk <im 
dHl 'H'Hd'd Hl=dl 
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Note .— Some words have dropped from the second line* The 
worship of the Cow seems to be the Varashyo ceremony* 

I hird Shloka. 

**W>t h^’h Ss^'h 

if §4<ii <umih mi 

=<kui /-mnX ha «$n<H ctvi aU'W^si 

=-(<3i5i Ml»i ru <Ui <n ^ it Rir-t’HM nivtfUu 

(Corrected) 

VQ m (pRHSTfW 
pir^nigf^i'Igsii^Rg gl^riw I 

JJHH faST-t# ?Jf’T55rl« sr^5?fll 
»TO OR!: H1RT SffSaPTiSWl# <TR^5i: It 

' sJI o 

Translation . — Who put on their bodies a clean sacred garment (SudrfL) 
possessing the virtues of a coat -of -mail, who (put on) on their waist the 
good Kushti of proper wool, which is like the mouth of a serpent*, who 
always cover the head with a turban of variegated cloth, under which 
is a cap of two folds — those are we Parsis &c. 

^ ^'H15 5-Mld s d'Al Hii\ =»Vl 

k\\ 5(t<l §4<l H<1<15 Jj=U<l %tmi Mui ^<1 <&, MIU* 

ft 1 'Ml &v£x 1 =>t'>U HPJ. IHl <l=u Ct’ll >4=1 clHl 'HHH'n 
H.5<1 SfepR. 

Note . — was a misprint for 

Fourth Shlolca. 

*^Hd ulmu ^Hi^h cm %n <h?l y<i um *(1 n\ 

*1*9 ^uRm’ r -\v& mum 

H<hn «QH-cf»U mum *hvuT @%cti 
at %u *ftv° ■■■■:, 

(Corrected) ‘ 

^ mm? toil ^ 

w4$m %m 33 ft %m€i %wn l 

mmx % srpoito^f mmmd^mi* 

mi mil: o &c e 

Translation . — With whom on marriage occasions and on auspicious 
days there are joy ?md song and music (sung and played) by children, 
whose females apply sandal, fragrance &c., to their bodies, who being 
pure in dealings perform ceremonies of various qualities and who are 
attached to delightful scriptures —those are we Parsis &c. 
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<H T 4'MV— ^di HiMi *uR tR 3 ft<i Mini rtm 

<mii hpI ^d, tin W H=Oni tv ^ ^Rid'-U^U 

dMl 6 3i£ R dhl^ "^(RU MMfl $> *»Rl ymaHl 

4i<wi ^ H^i & Cl *H'»ll ( <=RR ) 

Fifth Shloha. 

^Uli*l ^iV. Hl*HM ^idSHHH cfta M 

IsRlRM Hl'-ft HW HIM lid M'^l H^RM 
dlUUlSM HHtidM t=(Ur-R JJ^ddiM IRH tPM 
Ml 3 1 'did (d^R) 

(Corrected) 

MW u| MfCRPPT =Et[5t^rM M 1 
^raRfjmrr^tfM spek* \ 
mn s°h%r sr^rcfffai j 

jfin Rku ° &c. 

Translation . — In whose house there is the giving away (in charity) 
of food, which is sweet and full of pleasant taste, who do such charitable 
acts as the building of lakes, wells, reservoirs and (religious) houses 
who give presents of money and clothes, &c., who always believe in the 
doctrine of the two gods (Spentainainyu and Angramainyu) — those 
are we Parsis &e. 

U-3^«ii ^dl H^-fl *Hd«Kl M^dldd *Hd <tc-ud 

I'Ht cmi dr-t MHb l % ^ dim ctMi ltd *d£ y^dtc-u 

B *H>U %’l ( d^R ) 

Note . — The grammar is bad. M^ 3 l is a misprint for and 

eft rt‘ M for Hid'd ( )• “ t.HdP'M ”is also a misprint for 

In the third line the doctrine of Dualism is referred to. 

Sixth Shloica e 

tMl %Vs\. <RiU 4klR H'dd dH*>tid dH^ld fcf "UR* 

did H*dSld 'Add £<H JRdfcT. *dl <§Rdl dddtd tf— 

■^Hl %<& cQHKlM ^ISRiHl efttid^i kR§l *%id dR% 

ddfcT dtfef MV=U dSRl t(Rl ( d 3 R ) 

(Corrected) 

RI'TF?: p?if!iRTfr fFTRR d *TTf5 
ddMf ^ dlfd iqj(?55K?5f fl: sfhWd (?) I 

*JT|M f rMmRrcr hm 

st* f| d^pfr »fin wrt: &c. 
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Translation .— -( Adoptin g the test in, Dastur Hoshang Memorial 
Volume we translate the verse thus)— In whose doctrine are spoken 
of, the two limitless (or unconditioned) Beings the Creator and the De- 
stroyer, consisting of light and darkness, who are like (opposed to each 
other like) joy and sorrow, happiness and unhappiness, knowledge and 
ignorance, religion and irreligion, noble and base-bom, health and disease, 
above and below, those are we Parsis &c. 

um^mi i—Shf-u sr-H 3 

3 ^pdiWih hw H Mi\pt ^ hpi 

^-psv'HKi < W'di's ^iM! kiwit ^ h : .Vl aiidi Wmi 

n «ti<! fl Wmi 5 im nm HHt ( hSiX ) 

Note.-— The translation of this verse was the subject of much dfe- 
eussion in the Zarathoshti Dinni Kholkarndri Mandali , where this subject 
was brought. The above translation is the one suggested by our Pre- 
sident Mr. M. P. Khareghat, one of the best Oriental scholars. On a 
comparison of this verse with the corresponding one in the Dastur 
Hoshang Memorial Volume, it will he seen that the second and third 
lines have undergone considerable alterations . The third line has been 
very corruptly transcribed by Dastur Aspandi&rji. In 
the letter a* is a misprint for >j ? so that the correct reading is 
Similarly \\ is a typographical mistake for \{. Thus the correct text 
lor dUm&l would be Most difficult of 

all is the phrase Here * is clearly a 

misprint for so that the correct reading would be m*i\ 
f Or could the text be HTUf although 

this omits to take notice of \ in % 

Seventh Shlotca. 

all MdrR Udfcf IHW HMfef ^.IrtU M 5 **! Mid yHV 

“11 sv'rt Mdid M XI 41^11 X*1=H 

“ilsv'ct Hl^l H<i 

*%tiM Ml 5 ,' 5 ! iSlncVH'M MdftHM H§*1 Hl’l ( <DiX) 

(Corrected) ' 

WTfi M M 5TqsfftO[ \ ■ 

nfn ft m ssrwkk m %t mri-.o &o. 

Translation . — Among whom by cow-urine, which is consecrated 
by prayers, and which is applied to the head and face, and which purifies 
by the three-fold drink, there is said to be the external and internal 
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ablution; and (among whom) afterwards the Badge (i.e., Kushti) is 
tied round the waist, (among whom) there are not to be sleep, and the 
saying of silent prayers and worship &c. of God without it, (to whom,) 
the material world is full of reality, and the giving of protection from 
danger— those-' are we Parsis &c. 

MtwtUi % *3)3 d'<ii 

digri Hi &>• \\ iiku im'-Q jpa-fl dldi d$t <h 

d iOl- mh §lffl <l-U lll;|-ddl Sill d itV-fl- ^.dl MINIMI 
%p' 3 Ut di§t- m ctcr-t ts, "H ^*t>u h'Ui ( <v[\ ). 

N is a mistake for There is here a reference to the drinking of 

cow-urine at the time of the Noojot ceremony, which the writer had in mind. 

Eighth SMoka. 

SWAVf llidUt yilW niW SKU kVil 

^mii *Hi<t hX m 3 a M’cfxO-i nif *ida\^ 

du aid'd add d'd’fld’d di V<3 »i‘wrt >f\ sMw- 

n dd3 -^tfeTs <dUm ddtf adU aat d§u Hitt ( a^ft ) 

(Corrected) 

■ *>. O <*. On. «k 

fid: ! 

di gnrs&sft 

sf d f h%i?rc nki %:<■ &c. 

Translation . — (Among whom) there is Homa (Fire prayer) five 
times a day with sacred formulas, (while) putting on the fire aloe and san- 
dal wood, which is dried for six months, and wood camphor and benzoine^ 
(among whom) extinction of fire shall never take place In a thick hurdle 
(of wood) which is unselected, who are really devoted to the principle 
of justice and are not addicted to damsels— those are we Parsis &e. 

s» d&ldldi y-ii *Hdldi ««U d<l*Hlddi d’-U 

c-uuftt ct’-u suiat aid Hid, 3d d'nidi 

< 11*1 a V3. anuyu. tutdi 

<Md3 ^ Midi 3*aLHdl dl<HdlU MH?rt -*HlKtdR 
as/nm ri *adi %d ’aUi 

Notes . — ?T|§: should bo | If we take the reading 

the meaning would be “under a mass of covered clouds.” 
dll Hid'd is a misprint for nil 'Hid'd- The reading 
is better, meaning “ which is shining like a cloud covered by the Sun 
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— . Ninth Shlolcci. 

d qpwt^t ^t>t **i<R dHet Xi«d »i% 'Hif ■*“ 

MVUW 'WtWkl dXt 3 J<t *Uf 4- :y 

■y J ‘ d'X hAh <m ,«flw ‘HrU *WUit . ' 

l ’\ •S«tw‘*i-<U , fl5lw **V«fl* wai nsut Ml*t («&\')-- • „ : . >* 

•I {Corrected) 

"‘;^ ssrcral ‘^-tr ; 7 ■ ' 

1 i ' ;. : 

d^R®! qfdqqq.qq.iXdr ql^dt ffesr: 

. _ gjiicwift fqffTqfi'qcrqqqT nra'^RCo &e. 

Translation. — Whose, female in menstrual period becomes pure on 
the seventh night, (whose female) wise and upright when delivered of a 
child becomes pure after a month, who by their graceful conduct are 
powerful and. -strong, who shine with fine nhw golcton* 1 onihwentpi who 
hgrve always 1 ipuie souls euid: laughing faces-— those J4ie! .w;e :,]?ar£ is &c. 

h ‘ i ^ddXl^tt 1 Ulctid 

dM ^tcyii « *u<i iV-Rl Mltu ^ mX ii'-iH vo.'mtflU 

MeftcR qPH. ^>t *Hl*uX dlXl M’flcR ^ ^ % 5 .l did 

BH'i neji v i c ftci{ g’Uil 

Xildid w*A itshT^t. . ; ■ „ 

Note . — There are at least three misprints 333, this; stanza. 
cll'-tl should he ^KTH dl'fl ( ^r^HpTvSfr 

- ; - Tenth Skloka. * 

; Xd^lott dfcf <H-d Ud '{IfR dd ^fldldHdei d®{l aftdctl 
r 7U »ttn d’d «*dd JHl^d in Hcfl d4l \\l <|l ^dMdlXi 

• :'• qi£hm q&dcti «tdn «§Mi hmhXI- ... '. 

^Rlid *dldld '^H.Xd ;H=dl{ldl ^Icll d@d 'did ( °R\X ) ,, • 

r % (Corrected) - !; . r ,, • ' ’ . 

."■ ■ ■ .' "' :• .i- : 

•■■ ■" '/ '■ ; %' did ^1% d il wdqwfr 3«q?n(T. 1 _ ' r ' 

\ ! ■ ff ^ : , XX 

‘ • . * fo wi r iKT ^ a^JTg^iT ^tr sfrcr:* &c; ‘ 

Translation . — Who do not. come into contact with concubines, 
(among whom) the fire is to be adored at the time of the worship of the 
m Pitris, who do, not nse flesh except in sacrifices, whose females whilst 

in menstruation do not sleep on the earth, (among whom) there is purity 

IS 
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of marriage in weddings, and the female who has lost her husband is 
not considered pure — those are we Parsis &c. 

d^ s 33' s Tl — ^ 'l?l' a Hl ; U ; ll 3 V d A ^ 
m*/ =tni n H<kti % ^ miHkid iMft tut 

M^did H\ <r/d’d Hdl dill «S5l kid d|t ’dfa- 
d'ldll d’-U Wil'd dMl &l e tll\' a Hld %lld kiddl d|l' mtfl. 

^ ttldid ' a d J Uct<l $UH1 <3H* ddl Hl»'kl d|t. =H^dl* 
di$'l dd^dl ll&l €[<m *Hd ^'HldUl ^d^ldl kid d|t ^l^l- 
^bpll -MldP, is, ‘d ' a H% *ddHd Ml^fl &fcP% 

Note . — ST^rfd: should be srrfe ; otherwise the meaning would 
be that females who had lost their husbands were not considered impure 
or unfit to take part in auspicious ceremonies* 

Eleventh ShloJca. 

dd dl^Wdll &dMl MPHlcfl dd& M|% Ssrtl^d Ml^dl 
ddlfkdl HY4H sVH #fi lldid &<l*dt 

HdU ^d rl dfcTd «ftc| d>t dH Hit ill dkdU Wddld 

3HiUd difU dik'd iidd Mddi d€n Hill ( ddX ) 

'Corrected) 

4dirT«%n% JRflt d dd: dFEdpf 5tg3T 

URT^eTFRf SITfedfectT I 

SUFFd % fed JMd^ratdd^d^Id 
mri qoif d dfd: *rrt dd ct n?iT Hrt:o &c. 

Translation . — Whose wives delivered of a child do not get engaged 
in the work of cooking for 40 days, (whose wives) are moderate in sleep 
and are devoted to silence &c., who after ablution are engaged in silent 
prayers and in worshipping the Sun, who always think of (worship) 
the Wind, Fire, Moon, Sun, and (other) Yazat&s, whose community is 
never split up in (times of) danger — those are we Parsis &c. 

d^'Hi— ^iid# wi^i mB, to =m*{ki <hn 

yHl iihiAi kiddki d|I ■“ti'l H Hidi% slid d|T. =dH 

H^Adll d|T -»i h ild to aflt-ft w mB, dl&H ^s/*Ql ^4 k\ Hdll 
mB 41^' Hi till'd kV Hd'd ctm dHl dlHl 

d«u di^tl am drn yiw dm witd dm di'dii lllHH diH 

B W’-Kl did Ml>Ul4l4l §k’dHl ^jHl M<1 \i§ cl *Hdl 

( Hd\ ) 

Notes.- — 40 days’ rest is also mentioned in the Vendidad V-49. 
ddlXl^l is clearly a misprint for ddlCl^l- WHdlH, might, 
be meant for *sj. 
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Tmlfth Shloha, 

Hl^Cl^lM <|cl = 1 $ M'di&tM ^W»t 

u <1 ttctRWd *huii 

*Hmri hum =unn M\m ih irwH n- 

HKSft M§M MliW ^*fi 4^ M*S j a hIm (hh\). 

(Corrected) 

qpfr 4 59 TU pSRSRft^ MTOTl^Wfq; 
sft ^KH^ TcT R wfTHT ftnWfaw 

fjfpsf % 5 ingqf§ ^RRH^IUrl sNtlcT § 

8 H 5 R *rfcr WRI:- &c. 

Translation . — Who thus by mind think of (worship) water, sky, 
moon, fire, wind, earth and the Sun, and Ahuramazda the Creator, 
immutable and immortal, who always recite the Nyaishna prayer, which 
is always the giver of victory and giver of righteousness, who maintain 
silence while eating and washing the body — those are we Parsis &c. 

t*<j*s?«u ■" <1^ h'i^v n’-u "umi <ihi nui 

rt^u hh'm ct«u 'HiHl <t*u Ub* d«u ^RM<m ^ ttuH 

"iH m\\ ™ih 4R>i HH* MlcrU MM*fl M^iid A B, <S> 
fccf^U "UHd&l "in H’HIMH. chHl HdR 

"pi rt«tl deleft 'PM<1 Ml*/ cl *n*U \\l <1*11 

H r Rl ( ). 

Note . — might stand for sur?rt (in speech). 

Thirteenth Shloha. 

%di 3 hImIu Hvum yt-it-flcti 4 .^'an wt^wKl t,wid yft "tin 
^UlldiM UHltiM H'ei ^ V*MM r'm^H 

if ^HPtl sniM 'HMdfcT ’SV'H'HPt Hl<N* deft 

‘URlcftlSd’d %<tt mSm *(Ul )< 

(Corrected) 

wHit Mar’ll f55(^ c R55^T 

%? jp(T U^RT^ciT m iruj. i 

wmit f^psi «n^Twr 

SnSffaFcfl gaRRsrsft ’fft^r sfrfl: » &C. 

Translation .— Who in accordance with the directions of elderly 
persons and the teachings of the Scriptures, always put on Kushti made 
of wool, of good colour, the giver of pleasant -fruit, which is meritorious 
like the ablution in the Ganges, which is made of thickly-set strings, 
which is of golden colour, which is lovely and long and- which is of the 
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form of Yoga, on the region of the waist on the upper part of the thighs 
— those are we Parsis &e. . 

^ %itKl *'*R d-tKi *u<I sri ^ 
nr-fl & *nd ^u<\\ Kl*u«ti : mail cm Kt 

nni AifticnKl ^>ii^ '&> ci 

*iRt ( h^R ) 

Fourteenth ShbJca. 

svKt^u KM^'d M'-flcpi %i<Rus'dcfi 'Hn Yd aKl^t^f- 

% *.[<■ 114 ^VHH Vh'M HdPHl 

KUm'd <m Jjsnm iddd 'd^iiddi 

^H?li •gilft'l siiU. H^l ( r -pR )y . 

(Corrected) 

; ^Tcm PI?T qfer: fPcf 

niJit: OTTO ddddY#: %rf^4 *(%T 

rc 4 jpur §^r*hK 

‘^WR ^ nro %:o &c. 

.- . Translation. — -Who being pure by birth, If they accidentally k,i 1 1 
c even an animal, become pure after several days by (perfonning) ablution 
, with cow -urine and (drinking) Panch-gavya, (the five products of the 
cow), (among whom) such is the belief, who always follow the, good 
instructions of (their) . ancestors for washing off sin, • who daily rejoice 
in such practices— those are we Parsis &c. 

^ -Kid m<1--u B> «ihX 

dR*Ht »»i4i 

-is, ^d hi B. K aipi ( <pR ) 

Note.— "^cl. seems to be a misprint for The horizontal dash 
being indistinct, the ^ was read as ^ ‘ 

Fifteenth Shloha. 

Ur-u dp v ~>ib c cp.d'H ^sNUKld %K1<1 %KRff ^ui dPdNRtn 
dYrnV/ ddtrt ?s<ldR <l=Kld #Qdi ’ iha KI^ir «i d 
d>H did drR ^Idid *$'d a^>fcfl.(HRtS% did 5 ! H 5 ^ 

d%ui <ii ddd Yld( vR ). 

(Corrected) 

’spig; j i* 

. : . .. . . s%r .5 wK „ y .... : •. -. •*..:. 
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Translation . — Of whose good men it is said that they get heaven 
by (observing) old customs and other roles, and by rites which are well 
arranged, pleasant and delightful, and which give* the path of salvation, 
and by well arranged ceremonies, (among whom) all the three (Yazatas) 
Fire, Earth, and Son are worshipped, and who are ordained (to worship) 
with flowers &c., with a cheerful mind — those are w© Parsis &c. 

rtVS'Hl— ' ^ HAHl tUV’ 3 ! W.t ®Rl 

^nwi nm AhpI *tP°t ^-hi B 

=Hl5i cU %l <\£i <l?l <wt <rv>{H d«U 

HVm H=Wi 5,<l nau get 

mw hvhiSi 'H ^i'% %=ti <t«u *4ki ( r -w\ ). 

Sixteenth Shloka. 

*l3] A cHtiH cfl-sv^H ivt M<f<1<y 

uni °t<| H‘H £<H Hn dKt'-ft HIM =4 

n *ph HU^flit *t<w 'flsvsA *v*h A «-uWm 

vn»i (Ax )• 

(Corrected) 

^frT ^'TT3!| 

4 ] STOUft *tmicT HI't H 3TT§ I 

d el hrmiw: WRfrasrfasr: 

^TsrtTT:® &C. 

Translation . — May this I%e, the giver of prosperity, who is the 
victorious mouth of Ahuramazda, and the giver of all victory to sons 
and grandsons and the giver of much wealth and fruit, really destroy 
sin. May all the Parsis be always victorious, and always possessed of 
victory. Those are we Parsis white, brave, good warriors, possessing 
much strength. 

fR^l-41 tillMr/t *U(H Ism'll 

5slM $t\ ?hH dtM 5 ,A <h* **($. <A ^Sti»! 

H'HiX H<4 Md if <l*M HIM 

<t{T C-tlol- •aA Hill M4fl{l ‘MIM’hA *HlcRl *MH'-flrtt Al n*fl. & 

ctm n«u -^41 ct*ti As <hi<iA 

^ *H>U HPAfl tsSf. 

Note . — Just as Agni is spoken of as the mouth of the Devas among 
the Hindus, so here Fire is spoken of as the mouth of Ahuramazda. 



THE WORD 3T§* {alum) IN SANSKRIT AND THE 

GOBHILAS, : : 

By Irach J. S. Taraporewala, b.a., ph.d., Bae.-at-Law, Profes- 
sor of Comparative Philology is the University of Calcutta. 

The equation Sanskrit asura- Avesta ahum is always given to 
exemplify the identity of the two great branches of the Aryan group 
of languages. We also know that the word OF»m is, in the most ancient 
Vedic literature, used for Varuna, the highest of the Vedic deities. 
But it would be information to most that the word ahum (the Avesta 
word itself) has been used in Vedic literature also. It is a unique 
occurrence in the Mantra Brahmana of the Sdma Veda, 1.6.21. The 
passage is : 

^ qfcqTRTfff II 

The translation of the passage may be, u 0 Ahura, here to thee I deliver 
so-and-so. ” This remarkable word ahura here has not been evidently 
properly understood by the commentators. And it seems strange that 
it shbuld have so far escaped the attention of European scholars also* 

With this Mantra Brak?nana the Gobhila Grkya Sutra is very in- 
timately connected. According to Oldenberg “the Sutra of Gobhila 
„ * . . , .presupposes, beside the Samhita of the Sama Veda, another 
collection of Mantras which evidently was composed expressly with the 
purpose of being used at Grhya ceremonies : this collection is preserved 
to is under the title of Mantra Brahmana.” 1 Oldenberg therefore 
thidks that the two works have been composed together and on one 
common plan.” 

The Grhya Sutras, as is well known, deal with the household cere- 
monies and ritual; and in the Gobhila Grhya Sutra in the tenth Jcdndiha 
(chapter) of the second prapathaka (section) we find the ceremony of the 
investiture of the sacred thread described. In the course of which cere* 
mohy the Teacher repeats verses from the Mantra Brahmana to the 
accompaniment of various gestures. Some detail of the whole ceremony 
may hot be uninteresting. 2 - a 

To the east of the house on a surface besmeared (with cow- 
dung) wood has been put. on the fire. 

1 8 . B. E, 0ti xxx, p. 3. 

2 Ibid, pp. 64ff. The number given with each para in the quotation 
indicates the number of the Sutra in Oobhila Or. ii, 10. I have given this long 
^quotation hare on account of its obvious importance and interest to all, Aryan 

people#. 
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10, Having sacrificed with (the Mantras which the student recites) 

' Agni ! Lord of the vow 5 ( M.B . , i. 6, 943), the teacher stations himself 

to the- west- -of the -fire, on -northward -pointed Darbha grass, facing 

the east. • ■: - ' 

o ■*. - 

c 17.,, Between the ; fire 3 and the teacher , the ..student (stands), 
raising his joined hands towards, the teacher, *on ^^ojrthwa^pwAtmg 
Darbha grass. , , _ ... 

48. Standing on his south side a Brahmana versed in the. Mantras 
fills (the student’s) joined ..hands ..with water, ; y • - • 

19. And afterwards (those) of the teacher. 

,20. Looking (at the student), the teacher murmurs ;(the v ' verse );~ 

* With him who comes to us, we have come together ’ 6.14). 

21. He causes (the student ) to say, c I have come hither to student *- 
ship ’ (ib., 16). 

•22. In (the words) e What is thy name ’ (ib., 17) he asks after his 
name. ... . . - • 

; 23. 'The teacher, chooses for him a name which he is to use in 

respectful salutations * 1, „ 

24. „ (A name) derived from, (the name of) a deity or a N&ksatra. 

25. ' Or also of hisr Gotra, according to some teacher^,. 

20; Having let the water run out of his joined hands (over o the 
student’s hands), the teacher with his right hand seizes (the student’s) 
right hand together-with the thumb, with (the formula), ‘ By the impulse 
of the god Savitr, with the arms of the two Aswins, ~ with. Pusan’s hands 
I4ieizb thy hand, N; N.4* (ib., 18V- - " - •- 

27. He then makes him turn from left to right with 0 (the formula); 
‘Move in the sun’s course after him N. N. ! 5 (ib., 19). v . /? .4* 

• ' 28; Grasping down with his right hand over his right* Shoulder he 

should touch his uncovered na vel with (the formula)/ Thou art the hnet 

' "of - ‘alh - breath '* ; (ib/, 20). • u 0 • - 

29. "'Raismg himself ^froin the position implied in Sfitra 28, he should 
touch)' the place hear the haver with (the formula),' 4 Ahura ’ (ib. } 21). 

30. Raising himself (still more, he should touch) the place" of the 

"hfeart with (the formula), ‘Krsana’ (ib.‘, 22). - v - 

31. Having touched from behind with his right hand (the student’s) 

right shoulder with (the formula)^ /I give thee in charge to Prajapati 
:>T. IT. ! (ib., 23). ' ‘ ! * • •/; ‘ ; . 

32. And with his left (hand) the left* (shohlder) : with (the formula^ 
I give thee in charge to the god Savitr, N. N. ! (ib., 24), 
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33, He then directs him (to observe the duties of Brahmacarya, 
by the formula), "A student art thou, N. N. 1 7 (ib., 25). 

34. * Put on fuel. Eat water. Do the service. Do not sleep in 
the day-time 7 (ib., 26). 

35. Having gone in a northerly direction from the fire, the teacher 
sits down to the east, on northward-pointed Darbha grass. 

36, The student to the west, bending his right kn.ee, turning his 
face towards the teacher, also on northward-pointed Darbha grass, 

37. (The teacher) then ties round (the student) thrice from left 
to right the girdle made of Muhja grass and causes him to repeat (the verse) 

4 Protecting us from evil word * (ib., 27), and (the verse), ‘The protec- 
tress of right ’ (ib., 28). 

38, Then (the student) respectfully sits down near (the teacher) 
with (the words), 4 Recite, sir ! May the reverend one recite the Savitri 
to me/ 

39, He then recites (the Savitri, ib., 29) to him, Pada by Padai 
hemistich by hemistich, and the whole verse. 

40, And the Mahavyahrtis one by one, with the word Out at the 
end (ib., 30). 

41. And handing over to him the staff, which should be made of 
(the wood of) a tree, he causes him to repeat (the formula), 4 0 glorious 
one, make me glorious 1 (ib., 31), 

42. Then (the student) goes to beg food. 

. 43. First of his mother, and of two other women friends, or of 
many as there are in the neighbourhood. 

For our purpose the invocation to the deities forms the most import- 
ant* part of this ritual ; these are the verses 18 to 24 of the Mantra 
Rrdhmana (I. 6), referred to in the mtras 26-32 quoted above. The full 
text of the invocation is as follows : — 

I <gfog: srsts{%M|«rt gwft spFqt wr ii^ii 

\\\%\\ 

stow fSrerat smsssra & I w\°\\ 

ii^ii 

ssft « t www 

c*TT mil 




• ■ ^ ■■ , ! v 
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The chief deity is, of course, Savitr ; and the four deities Ahura, 
Krsana, Prajapati and Savitr form a closely connected group in this 
ritual. These are invoked as the navel, the heart, the right shoulder 
and the left shoulder respectively of the neophyte are touched by the 
initiating Teacher. Of these four Ahura and Krsana are of special 
interest to us here. 

The best edition of the Mantra Brahmana is that of Stonner (Halle, 
1901). As regards verse 21 he notes the variant readings ahur, abhura, 
and antara , and he also mentions that the verse is omitted in one copy. 

There are two important commentaries on this text. The earlier 
one is that of Sayana, the great Vedic scholar of antiquity. His com- 
mentary runs thus : 

sifUcT I 3Tf*: I arwrjTO 5RRT RRtR I 

II 

The word hum in this commentary seems to me to be a mistake 
'for hrum , because the latter means also Jcalma. Evidently Sayana is 
not at all certain as to the true signification of the word Ahum. 

The other earlier commentators show variant readings, one reads 
ahurih and renders it Vdyuh ; and another, reading abhurih, also renders 
it Vdyuh also. Both these are evidently merely guessing. 

. Then we come to the second important commentary, that of Sanaa 
sramin. He says : — 

% Rp l *rnfr I t ^rfJi wm tor i 

Thus this commentator also accepts the traditional meaning given 
by Sayanacarya. 

But there is also another commentator who renders it as jathardgni 
no doubt due to the fact that the navel is touched while this verse is 
repeated. And Knauer, translating the verse into German, renders the 
word Ahura as “ Feuer des Magens ” (Fire of the belly, i.e., jathardgni). 

Then with regard to the next verse mentioning Krsana, all commenta- 
tors are agreed in taking it as Krsdnu, another name of Agni. And one 
of them (Sayana) tries to derive the name as SfFTRT I 

I think that both these deities are Aryan deities, i.e., they belong 
to a period before the two peoples separated. Ahura needs no comment. 
As for Krsana we find the name Kdrdsaniin the Haoma Yast (Yas.ix. 24), 
where he is represented as the great opponent of Haoma. We also get 
the word hdfdsa used in the Sraosa Yast HdSoxt (Yt xi. 6) and in tjie 
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Zamydd Yast (Yt. xix, 77) in the sense of “highway robber” or 
“ brigand”. Evidently we have here a case of degradation of meaning, 
which is not unparalleled in the A vesta. 1 I think we are quite safe in 
comparing the two names Kvsana and Kmsdni and in regarding 
them as originally identical and used as the- name of an Aryan deity. 
And hence, too, would follow the conclusion that the names here .used in 
the Mantra Rrahmana are really relics of a very ancient tradition going 
back to the period when the Indo -Iranians were living together as a 
united race. 

If would be now interesting to consider somewhat carefully the work 
with which the Mantra Rrdhmanais so closely associated, viz., the Gobhila 
Grhya Sutra. It is regarded as the most ancient, the most complete 
and the most interesting of all the Grhya Sutras extant. 2 Weber, in Ms 
History of Indian Literature , says that “ his name has a very unvedic ring, 
and nothing in any way corresponding to it appears in the rest of Vedic 
literature.” 3 In the Vamm Rrahmana of the Sdma Veda a list of 59 
Teachers is given, beginning with Brahmen Svayambhu. From this 
first name we get in succession, Frajapati, Mrtyu, Vayu, Indra, and 
Agni. Next after Agni we get the first human Teacher Kasyapa, and 
from this latter the 26th in succession was Radha Gautama. Upto 
this Radha Gautama the line of Teachers was undivided but “ Radha 
Gautama had two pupils who apparently became founders of different 
schools. One is called Aipsu Dhananjayya, who received instruction 
from Radha Gautama and Am a vasya Sandilyayana ; the other, Gobhila, 
had no teacher beside Radha ”. 4 And the successors of Gobhila are 
eleven in number. 

The remark of Weber that the name Gobhila has an ce unvedic ring ” 
is worth considering. We begin at once to think of the famous Rajput 
clan— the Gohils — in connection with this name. There seems hardly 
any doubt that the two names are identical . Colonel Tod in his immortal 
Rajasthan derives the word from “ goh (strength) and ela (the earth)”; 5 
hut this seems rather of the folk-etymology variety. The meaning of 
the word gobhila itself is doubtful, and no guess could be ventured as to 
its etymology. The legend of their founder Goha, the ancestor of 
Bappa Rawal, is evidently another attempt at popular etymology to 

1 Of. the word kavi as used, e.g. t in Yas . xx, IS and elsewhere. 

2 L. von Sohroeder, Indiens Literatur und Kultur , p. 199, ftn. 3. 

a P. 84. 

4 Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 224, 

8 Popular Edition in two volumes (1914), I, p. 95, ftn. 1. 
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#qnnect the name Goha with the sanskritic word guha (cave ). 1 In fact 
we find the name of the race later on sanskritised as Grdhilote , the 
insertion ' of the t being also paralleled in the word hramelaka, the 
Sanskrit form of the Semitic Jcamel. The great descendant of Goha, Bappa 
Rawal, has had a large number of curious legends attached to his name. 
Some of these are probably echoes of the ancient traditions of his race. 
One, such is the legend mentioned by Tod 2 that “he became an ascetic, 
at the foot of Meru. , . .after having overcome all the kings of the West 
as in Ispahan, Kandahar, Cashmere, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and Cafferis- 
than ; all of whose daughters he married, and by whom he had " one 
Hundred and thirty sons, called the Nosherya Pathans. Each of them 
fotanded a tribe bearing the name of the mother. His Hindu children 
were ninety-eight in number and were called Agni-updsi Suryavamsi, or 
* sun -bom fire-worshippers This legend, vague and remote, still 
does enshrine the echo of the ancient homeland of the Race of the Gohils 
and makes a fairly obvious link with the two words Ahum and Krsana 
found in the Qobhila Sutras . 


1 Op, eifc,, pp., 180 ff. 

2 Op. cifc p, 186. 



AHURA MAZDA 3 THE KN0WINC4 LORD, 

By M. Raffaele Frttazzonx, Professor of History of 
Religions at the University of Rome. 

In the well known lack of external data enabling ns to fix chrono- 
logically even, the chief points of the history of Zoroastrian religion 
we often are compelled to look for some internal data. Much need not 
be said to show the dangers of such a method of working, as well as the 
problematic nature of results eventually reached by this way, lest any 
positive evidence is supplied from some other fields of investigation. 

When did Zoroastrianism arise % To such a principal question 
no satisfactory and decisive answer, apart from Pars! traditional chrono- 
logy, has been given till to-day. Taking it that Zoroastrian movement 
arose, whenever that happened to be, as a protest against a traditional 
religion, existing among an Iranian nation, the suggestion obviously 
occurs that the name of the Zoroastrian God Ahura Mazda must be a 
creation of the new religious spirit, a new name unknown to any ancient 
4 pagan 9 creed, reserved for Zoroastrians only and distinguishing them 
from followers of traditional faith. 

If so, the divine name Ahura Mazda would appear as a token, i e., 
as external and objective evidence, of Zoroastrianism, and then some 
chronological inference could be drawn from it, as it seems, in order 
to fix at least a term ante quern or post quern Zoroastrian religion must 
have risen. 

Such a device has been really practised by several scholars, each 
of them practising it in some different manner. Finding Ahura Mazda 
in the god-name Assara Mazds f which occurs on an Assyrian inscription 
of the time of king Assurbanipal (667-647 B.C.), but which phonetically 
represents a much more archaic form than Ahura Mazda itself, the 
German orientalist, Fr. Hommel, has thought of Zoroastrian religion as 
already existing at so early a date as that of the Kassite period of Baby- 
lonian history (1700-1200 B.O .) 1 

On the other hand, the well-known German historian Ed. Meyer 
has thought that one finds good evidence of the name (Ahura) Mazda 
in the personal name Mazddka r occurring twice in a list of subdued 

1 See Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archmology , 1899, 127, 138 f. 
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Iranian (soil. Median) chiefs found on a clay prism of the Assyrian 
king Sargon (722-705 B.G.), inferring therefrom that Zoroastrianism 
shall have begun some centuries before, to speak in a round number, 
about 1000 B.C. at least 

HommeFs as well as Meyer’s suggestions, however, prove to be 
rather faulty as for want of inner foundation, — the first because the 
identification of Assam Mazds with Ahum Mazda is not so absolutely 
assured, as to be beyond all doubt, the other because, as I have put forth 
elsewhere 2 , the personal name Mazdalca, by no means, necessarily 
involves the existence of Mazdah as a divine name 3 , because one 
must account for another very plausible explanation of Mazdaka as 
signifying c the wise one, 7 from mazdah e wisdom. 7 4 

Apart, however, from such an inner defect, it is plain that the whole 
of Hommel’s as well of Meyer’s argumentation rests upon the more or 
less clearly expressed assumption, that Ahum Mazda and Zoroastrianism 
are, so to say, correlative terms, so that wherever Ahura Mazda occurs 
Zoroastrianism is inferred and vice versa , no god called Ahura Mazda 
being conceivable as existing before Zarathustra. 6 

Such an assumption, however, is far from being generally accepted 
by scholars. For instance, Moulton was by no means disposed to admit 
it It rests, indeed, upon no external evidence, but only on some 
subjective argumentation, the unsatisfactory character of which has 
been alluded to at the beginning of this paper. 

The very meaning of Ahum Mazda is, as we are taught by Iranists, 
* the knowing Lord. 7 Does not such a name, of so perspicuous and 
transparent a meaning, being also so different in type from most of 
the traditional god names, and aiming to designate the deity by so lofty 
an attribute as knowledge, resp. all -knowledge, does it not bear evidence 

1 See Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung , 42, 1908, 1 ££. 

2 R. Pettazzoni, La retigione di Zarathustra nella storia rdigiosa delV Iran 
Storia delle religioni,* 1), Bologna 1921, 22 f. Reviews of this book are to be found 

in The Harvard Theological Review 1922, 88 (by L. H. Gray), in Deutsche Literature 
zritung 1922, 438 (by 0. Clemen), in Revue de Vhistoire des religions 1922 (vol. 85) 
80 (by P. Cumont). 

3 Such a plausibility has been also stated by Jackson (see Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism 30-31). 

* See Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch , 1162. 

6 4 Denn die Ansicht, dass es vor Zoroaster einen Gott Mazdao gegehen habe, 
halte ich allerdings fur ganzlich indiskutabel \ Ed. Meyer, L c., 15. 

® e Whose (i.e. 9 Zarathustra’s) claim to the authorship of this characteristic 
title (Ahura Mazda) must, I fear, be abandoned ’ : Moulton, Early Zor. 31. 
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in itself of being a pure and genuine Zoroastrian creation, having 
sprung from the very spirit of the reformed religion, possibly from the 
genial mind of its Founder, the Prophet himself ? 

Well! All that is possible. It is even simple and it pleases the 
fancy. But is it really so ? That is the question. 

To such a question my paper is intended to bring a positive, though 
an indirect, reply, calling, possibly, for the attention of professed Iranists 
to an amount of data , drawn from widest, no matter how distant, fields 
of comparative history of religions. 

The attribute of knowing, resp, all-knowing, far from being pre- 
dicated solely and exclusively of the Zoroastrian god, Ahura Mazda, 
is, on the contrary, a common feature of many other divine beings, 
belonging to the beliefs of different peoples. 

The first among them, which requires consideration, is a group of 
deities, which are by no means inferior in rank to Ahura Mazda. 

All-knowing is God in Christian religion. 

All-knowing is Jahve , the God of Israel and Juda. As for Jahve 
letusreferto Psalm 139 : 

44 0 Lord .... 2 thou knowest my down-sitting and mine uprising; 

4 Thou understandest my thought afar off. 3 Thou compassest my 
4 path and my lying down, and art acquainted (with) all my ways. 
* 4 For (there is) not a word in my tongue, (but), lo, 0 Lord, Thou 
4 knowest it altogether ..... 6 (Such) knowledge (is) too wonderful 
4 for me ; it is high, I cannot (attain) unto it .... 8 If I ascend up 
4 into heaven, Thou (art) there ; if I make my bed in hell, behold Thou 
4 (art there) .... 12 Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but 
4 the night shineth as the day ; the darkness and the light (are) both 
4 alike (to Thee). 

As for Mohammedanism, Allah is 4 knowing and wise ’ according 
to the Qur’an 1 (Sur. 9. 60 ; 24.57 f. ; 49, 7. ; 60. 10 ; 66.2). Allah, 4 both 
hears and sees 5 (Sur* 49. 1 ; 58,2), 4 both hears and knows’ (Sur. 2.224 
58 ; 24.59). Allah 4 all things doth know ’ (Sur. 24. 35 ; 48, 26 ; 
49. 16 ; 64. 11 ; 57. 3 ; 58. 8). Allah 4 is witness over all ’ (58. 7) ; 
Allah 4 of what ye do is well aware’ (57. 10 ; 58. 3, 12, 14 ; 63. 10 ; 64. 8), 
e on what ye do doth look ’ (60,3 ; 48, 24 ; 49, 18 ; 64, 2). Allah 4 knows 
the unseen things of the heavens and the earth 9 (49, 18), 4 knows the 

1 The Qur'an, translated by E. H. Palnxer, I, II (The Sacred Boohs of the East, 
VI, IX). 
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secrets in the heavens and the earth 9 (25.,7), * knows the secrets in the 
heavens and knows what they hide and what they manifest 9 (27,25). 
He is 5 who knows the unseen and the visible, and He will inform .you 
of that which ye have done 9 (62.8 ; c/58.8). Allah " knows the unjust 5 
(62.7). Speak ye secretly or openly —it is written Sur. 67.13 — 

4 verily He knows the nature of men's breasts 7 (of. Sur. 57.5 ; 64.4). 

5 Verily He knows what is spoken openly and He knows what ye hide 9 

(21.110), "We created man ’—so says Allah (Sur. 50.15) — "and 
we know what his soul whispers, for we are nigher to him than his jugular 
vein/ Allah " knows what goes into earth and what goes therefrom, 
and what comes down from the sky and what goes up to therein, and 
He is with you wheresoe’er ye be 5 (57.4). " Dost thou not see that God 

knows what is in the heavens and what is in the earth % and that there 
cannot be a privy discourse of three, but He makes the fourth ? nor of 
five, but He makes the sixth ? nor less than that nor more, but that 
He is with them wheresoe’er they be 1 9 (58.8). 

Therefore Allah is addressed to as a witness and guarantee of oaths 
and covenants ; he knows who is about to violate them, and punishes 
him. 1 

Evidence of Allah as all-knowing is not missing even from the 
literature of pre-islamic times, as it appears from the passages collected 
by Brockelmann in ArcMvfilr ReUgionswissemchafi 21.1922, 99 £f, 

A thought, obviously occurring at this point is, that each of all- 
knowing gods quoted above, is the sole and supreme deity of great 
" monotheistic religions, Mosaism, Christianity and Islam respectively, 
all of these religions having a prophetic origin, all having been founded 
by some great Prophet or religious Reformer, just as Zoroastrianism 
has been. Is it not then the case, that the attribute " all knowing/ 
common as it is to the ideals of Divinity as conceived by each of the 
above named religions, has sprung originally from the highly inspired 
mind of a single one or of many of their Founders *? If so, the analogy 
then points to God’s conception as the knowing Lord, even in Zoroas- 
trianism, as having had a similar prophetic origin, as implicitly assumed 
by Homme!, Meyer, and others. : ' 

But the whole of the construction falls down, as soon as we are 
able to quote several other divine beings, all- being all-knowing alike, 
hut nevertheless none of them having sprung from any religious intuition 

l See Wellhausen, Beste arabischen Heidentums f 
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of an enlightened Reformer, but .each . commencing with • the. very 
beginning of the traditional and unreformed religion to, which each of 
them originally belongs. 

For instance, the Chinese Tien c Heaven 5 or 
the Lord above/ is the uppermost deity of traditional religion of China 
having been conceived as c a personal, omnipotent, omniscient and 
omnipresent being ■ (H. A. Giles, A Chinese-English Dictionary , 1 III, 
1387). That the idea of Tien as knowing, resp. all-knowing, belongs to 
the very beginning of Chinese religion, is highly probable, some evidence 
of it being at hand in a classical book of Confucianism, like the Shi-king 
and the Shu-king . 4 Great Then is very intelligent/ ‘ Great Then 
makes no mistakes ’ (Shirking, dec, III, od. 3) 2 . ‘ Great Then is intelli- 
gent, and is with you in all your goings/ * Great Then is clear-seeing, 
and is with you in your wanderings and indulgences’ (Shaking, dec. II, 
od. JO) V Then hears and sees as our people hear and see, 9 ( Shu-king , 
part II, book III, 4) 4 , 4 What Then appoints, is without error/ 
(Shu-king, part IV, book III) 4 lb is Then which is all -intelligent 
and observing 9 (Shu-king, part IV, book VIII, 2, I 6 * £ Then sees as 
my people see ; Then hears as my people hear ’ ( Shu-king , part v, book 
I, 2) T . Then too is regarded as controlling faithfulness in swearing and 
observance of covenants. 8 

To come now to a field which is in a geographical and ethnical con- 
nection with Iran, we find, that, in India knowing, resp . all-knowing is attri- 
buted in Vedic hymns chiefly to god Varuna, evidence being not wanting 
even of Dydus having been conceived as vigvaveda 6 omniscient/ Varuna 
is * the infallible one/ who 4 knows the flight of birds through the air 
and the course of ships (on the water), .... who knows the way of the 
wind, and is watching, He, the all- knowing, over all secrets, all deeds 
and purposes, ... He cannot be deceived by cheats ’ (Kig-Veda 1.35, 
7 f .). c If a man stands, walks or sneaks about, if he goes slinking away, 
if he goes into his hiding-place ; if two persons sit together and scheme, 
king Varuna is there as a third, knows it 9 . He that should flee 
beyond the heaven far away, would not be free from king Varuna. His 
spies come hither (to the earth) from heaven ; with a thousand eyes 

1 223k 2 Transl . by J. Legge, The Sacred Books of the East, III, 416. 

8 Ibid. 410. 4 Ibid. 56. $ Ibid* 90. 

6 Ibid,. 115. 7 Ibid . 128, 8 See Granet, La Religion dm 

Ohinois , Paris 1922, 67 L On this subject see also V. von Strauss u. Turney, 

Der altchineHsehe Monotheumm , Heidelberg, 1885. 

ft Striking in the highest degree is the amount of lib ness of this, passage with 
Sur. 58-8 (quoted above), . K 
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do they watch over the earth. King Varuna sees through all that 
is' between heaven and earth, and all that is beyond. He has counted 
the winkings of men’s eyes . . . (Atkarva- Veda 4. 16, 2-4).2 1 


Vedic Varuna brings ns very near to Avestan Ahnra Mazda. The 
all-khowing of such a god as Varuna or Dyaus (with his indo-European 
counterparts, Zeus, Jovis, etc.,), paralleled with that of Then and other 
gods, throws a new light on the all-knowing of Ahura -Mazda himself 
(as well on that of Jahve, Allah, and the Christian God). 

VMy name/ Ahura Mazda says, 4 is the Full-seeing ; my name is 
the Fullest-seeing ; my name is the Far-seeing ; my name is the Furthest- 
seeing ; my name is the Discerner, my name is the Best Discerner ; 
my name is He who does not deceive, my name is He who is not deceived 
ray name is the Wise One, my name is the Wisest of Wise ’ ( Yast 1 . 12-15): 

4 O Thou all-knowing Ahura Mazda 1 Thou art never asleep, never 
intoxicated, Thou; 0 Ahura Mazda 9 (Vendidad 19. 20). 4 0 holy Ahura 
Mazda ! I ask Thee ; answer me with words of truth, Thou who knowest 
the truth, Thou art undeceivable, Thou hast an undeceivable under- 
standing .... Thou knowest everything’ ( Yast 12.1). 4 Not to 

be deceived is the all-knowing Lord’ (Yasna 45.4) . .... on all 

(that which is said above), with Thy glittering eye(s) as a righteous 
guard, Thou art gazing ? (Yasna 31. IS). 3 

Seeing is also the very root of Mazda’s as well of Varuua’s all-know- 
ing. Both are knowing in so far as both are seeing. Seeing is a material 
act which needs of no superior enlightenment to be predicated of a 
supreme divine being. Far, then, from having necessarily sprung from 
the mind of any inspired Prophet, divine omniscience can be rooted* 
so to say, in the proper and essential nature of a god. In this connexion 
notice is to be taken that Mithra, too, is somewhere alluded to as all- 
watching, resp. all-knowing in the Avesta : 4 Mithra, the Lord of vast 
pastures, who has ten thousand spies, the powerful, all-seeing, undeceiv- 
fyble Mithra’ (Yast 10.24). 4 Mithra . .... who is truth-speaking, 
a chief in assemblies, with a thousand ears, well-shapen, with ten thousand 
eyes, high, with full knowledge, strong, sleepless, and ever awake ’ (Yast 
10.7). Why should the Reformer, whose purpose was the exaltation 
of Ahum-Mazda as the only god, have attributed all-knowing to another 

^ 1 Transl. by M Bloomfield ,[ The Sacred Books 'of the Best, vqI. 42. 

9 .Transl. by T. Barmesteter, The Sacred Books of the East , voi. 23, p. 27 
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god than Ahura Mazda himself % Is it not much . more likely that 
Mithra’s omniscience is a late Avestan survival of the earliest conception 
of this god, as arisen in Indo-Iranian times \ 

As a matter of fact, Vedic Mitra is said to be ever and all-watching 
( Rig- Veda 3.59, 1). Likewise in the so often reclining association of 
Mitra with Vanina, the two gods together appear as all- watching and 
■never asleep (Rig- Veda 7.61, 3). Even in the earliest written records 
, of Indo-Iranian religion handed down from eventually pre-Vedie times 

(14th-century B. CL), i.e., in the Boghaz Keui inscribed tablets 

formerly illustrated by Ed. Meyer in an already quoted paper, Mitra 
and Varupa appear somehow as watching gods, mention being made 
of them (as well as of other deities) in connection with the conclusion 
of a covenant between Mitanni and Kheta* 1 


All this makes it highly probable, that Mithra’s omniscience 
has a remote origin, quite independent from Zoroastrianism as a 
religious Reform. On this matter the greatest weight is to be given 
to the close analogical evidence supplied by Vannja, for, according to 
all probability Ahura Mazda, as regards his beginning, is only the Iranian 
counterpart of Varuiia, exactly as Mithra is that of Mitra. On the other 
hand, even looser analogies as those supplied by the above quoted 
monotheistic gods, are, by no means, of little significance as regards the 
general statement, that divine (all-) knowing is firstly (all-) seeing, a 
seeing from above, from which nothing can he hidden, it being the seeing 
of something or somebody situated lat the uppermost height, everlasting 
and ever immanent on earth, as heaven, resp. Heaven, is* 


This general view, that heaven is the natural background in which 
divine omniscience is rooted, that all-knowing gods are heaven-gods, 
cannot be fully discussed here. It forms, at any rate, the working 
hypothesis of a research I am pursuing since many years, only the first 
Volume concerning the supreme beings of uncivilized peoples having 
been issued as yet. 2 Eor the purpose of the present paper I will restrict 

IE. Meyer, Die cdtesten datierten Leugnisse dtr iranischen Sprache und 
' der zoroastrischen Religion . Zeitschrift filr vergleickende Sprach 

forschwig, 1908, 1-28. > 

2 B. Pettazzoni, Dio. Formaziom e sviluppo del monoteismo nella storm delle 
r&igwni, Vol. I: Vessere celeste nolle credenze dei popoli, primiiivi Roma, Society 
Rditrice Athenaeum, 1922.— See also my paper on La formation dto monoth&isme 
'in Revue de V histoire dee religions, 1928, vol. 88, p. 198-229, being a. Lecture 
read at the Congress for the History of Religions, Paris, 1928. 
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myself to produce, from the amount of evidence formerly collected, 
some typical data concerning all-knowing as predicated of primitive 
supreme beings. By that, 1 hope, the contribution of comparative 
religion to the question of Akura Mazda’s omniscience will 
be completed. 1 

Australia, South-east . — Baiame , a supreme being of the Kamilaroi, 
Wiradjuri and other tribes of New South Wales, is all-seeing and all- 
knowing. 2 — Daramutun , a supreme being of Yuin, Wolgal, and other, 
coast tribes of south-east Australia, observes from sky whatever men 
act. — Bwijil , a supreme being of tribes belonging to the Kulin nation 
(Victoria), sees everything and everybody. 

Andaman Islands . — Puluga, the supreme being of Andamanese 
Islanders, is all-knowing : he knows even £ the thoughts of their (i.e., 
men’s) hearts’, but by day only. 

Malay Peninsula . — Amongst the Semang the belief is found in a 
supreme being, called Kari, or Rare, who is all-knowing : whenever 
men do ill, he knows it. Likewise the £ great quasi-deity ’ of the Sakai 
unfailingly knows human misdeeds and punishes them. 

Asia, South-east* — Puthen ( Pulhian ), the supreme and creator god 
of Kuki-Chin, Lushai and other nations of the Tibeto-Burman couch 
of Indo-Chinese population, is all-knowing and judges on men’s actions. — 
Among the (more primitive) Khasi of Assam the supreme (female) deity 
Synshar sees and hears whatever happens on earth. — Amongst the 
Singhpho or Katehin there is the belief in a supreme being Kami Kasang 
who knows whatever men are thinking. 

Indonesia . — The Batak of Sumatra 3 have a notion of a supreme 
deity [Debata, Batata Guru), who is all-seeing, hears and observes all 
human affairs, especially human conduct ; above all he punishes oath 
breaking by means of lightnings . — Lovalangi, the supreme being of Nias 
IsL, is a 11- knowing ; he watches over human conduct, and nothing is 

1 Quotations of ethnological literature arc omitted here : they are to be found 
in my Volume, passim . , CCC 

2 Of. the unnamed supreme being whose mention is made by J. F. Mann, 
Aborigines of Australia (1885) as of being ever watching, chiefly by night, and 
having innumerable eyes and ears, which enable him to see and hear everything 
without turning the head. 

3 Hind ui stie (as well Brah manic as Buddhistic) influences have been strongly 
at work at Sumatra.— The general question of external (especially Christian or 
Mohammedan) influences on which- eventually depends the belief in a. supreme 
being among uncivilized peoples, is discussed in my Volume (quoted above) on 
L'essere celesta mile credence dei popoli primitivk 
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concealed to him : all-seeing and all-knowing as he is, he discovers who 
has stolen anything. — Tamei Tinggei, the supreme being of the Bahau 
Mahakan, Central Borneo), is omniscient.-— The natives of Flores believe 
in a supreme being, Muri Krain, who is all-knowing, and sees even 
hidden things. — At Burn Isl. the supreme being, Opo-geha-snulat, is 
all-knowing, and therefore is addressed to on swearing or undergoing 
some ordeal. — Upu-lanito , the supreme being at Amboin, is all-seeing 
and all-knowing. — On Central Celebes, Pue mpalabum sees everything, 
especially men’s misdeeds. 

Micronesia . — Aluelap (Caroline Isl.) is all-knowing. 

Melanesia. — Wonekau, a supreme being of the natives of Karesau Isl. 
(Ne w Guinea), is all-seeing ; he sees when any one is stealing anything ; he 
knows where a lost boy is to be found. — In Fijan belief, Degei (Ndengei), 
a name meaning, as it seems, 4 inspector,’ is, according all probability, 
a personification of heaven itself ; when he closes his eyes on sleeping, 
it grows dark ; when he opens them at morning, it dawns. 

Polynesia . — In Maori beliefs (New Zealand) lo is all-knowing 
(To of all-knowledge.’) 

South Africa , — Amongst the Bushmen, Gagn knows everything 
that happens on earth. — Tsui Goah of the Hottentots is omniscient : 
he knows who is responsible for a misdeed. — Amongst the Bantu, the 
Zulu have the idea of a celestial supreme being, who sees everything, 
especially when something is stolen. According to the belief of 
the Baronga (Bantu), Tilo, i.e. 3 Heaven personified, helps to 
discover thief s. 

East Africa . — Ghiuta , a supreme being of the Tonga (Bantu) is 
addressed to on swearing. — Lem , amongst the Awemba (Bantu), is 
supposed to witness ordeals, when they are practised in order to discover 
responsibilities — Ngai> a supreme being of the Masai (Nilotic), is 
omniscient ; stars are his eyes ; a falling star is regarded as one of his 
eyes approaching itself to earth as to see better. — To the Oromonic 
(and partly islamized) Galla Wag is the supreme being : Wag's eye 
is piercing walls. — Dendid , the supreme being of the Dinka, 
is omniscient. . 

West Africa . — Amongst Negro inhabitants of West Africa Heaven 
frequently occurs as an omniscient supreme being. So, to begin with 
Eve-speaking peoples, £ Dzingbe (=*' Heaven ’) sees you 9 is a sentence 
• often occurring among natives of Peki. Maw% and other Eve supreme 
being known to the coast tribes, is all-knowing, nothing being concealed 
to him t not even what is thought by human hearts. According to 
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Akposo beliefs, Uvolovu punishes oath-breaking. Bulcu, a supreme 
being of the Ana (Atakpame), is addressed to as a witness on swearing 
and cursing. — Orisha, , a supreme being of the Yoruba, is omniscient. — 
Among the (islamized) Bambara, Ngala (or Alla) sees everything.— 
Among the Mossi, Wende is all-seeing ; even if anything is done by 
night, he knows it. 

North America . — Some features alluding to all-seeing, all-knowing 
Klallam children are usually said that they shall not do ill, because 
Heaven sees them), are to be found in several divine beings of North 
Pacific and Galifornian Indians, so f. e. Nascalciyehl oi the Tlinkit. 
KmuJcamtch 4 the old one, our ancient Father 5 of the Clamath River. 
Indians — On the interior, amongst Carrier Islands (a nation of the 
great Dene race), Yuttcere is addressed to on swearing.— -Omaha and 
Dakota Indians were accustomed to swear by their supreme being* The 
Chitimacha of lower Mississippi possess the notion of a 4 Great Spirit, 
having neither eyes nor ears, but seeing and hearing and knowing 
every thing.’ The Algonquin Oke (Oheus) is perpetually watching 
over human acts. The Huron too (belonging to Iroquian nation) have 
the belief in a supreme being ; according to the account of the Jesuit 
Father Brebeuf (1635) the Huron 4 Vappellent ct tesmoin pour rendre 
leur foy inviolable , qmnd Us font quelque promesse d’ importance , on 
passent quelque accord ou traitte de paix avec Vennemy . Voicy les termes 
dont Us se servent .... 44 le Giel entend ceque nousfaisonsaujourd ’ huyB 

Gentral America. — Amongst the Tarascos it is the Sun, who hears 
when anyone is pronouncing a lie. — Sun is addressed to by the Tarahu- 
mara, when they shall solemnly attest anything. — To the Huichol, Fire 
is the supreme being, who observes everything from above. 

It is very likely that Sun and Fire have here taken the place of 
(shining) sky. 

South America. — The Combo Indians (Pano family) believe in a 
supreme being dwelling in the skies and watching from above over 
men’s conduct ; when an earthquake takes place, they suppose it is 
caused by the supreme being leaving for an instant his heavenly abode 
in order to glance at what is passing on earth.— The idea of a supreme 
being is not missing even among the Fuegians ; they believe he knows 
every human word and act, nothing being concealed to him. 

. To return now to Ahura Mazda, bearing in mind the whole of above 
mentioned evidence, the inference will hardly be avoided, I think, that 
Ahum Mazda’s omniscience too has, according to all probability, a long 
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foregoing history at his back; remounting to the very beginning of 
Indo* Iranian religion, if not still -more backward* Far, then-, from Ahura’ 
Mazda’s omniscience being a creation ex mlnio , only applied to a higher 
divine ideal proclaimed by the Zoroastrian religions movement, it was 
rather, on the contrary, to an already existing Iranian traditional god, 
conceived ah antiquo as all-knowing, that the Founder of Zoroastrianism 
applied for making of him the very and only deity of the new faith , 

True it is, that antiquity of conception does not involve at once 
antiquity of name, I am alluding here to the eventuality that Ahura 
Mazda may be a newly invented Zoroastrian name for the ancient 
Iranian all- knowing god. How was this god called by his own traditional 
name ? We do not kno w. A hint, however, is to be found in H erodotus, 
1. 1 31. No doubt, indeed, the Iranian pre -Zoroastrian all-knowing god 
was one and the same with the Persian supreme god worshipped — as 
Herodotus informs us— on the highest mountains, and being nothing 
else than the whole of the vault of heaven (ror kvkXov mtvr a tq'v 
ovpavov.)* This god Herodotus renders as Zeus (Aia), which is 
plainly the Greek equivalent of his Persian name. The Greek render- 
ing, however, as well as the celestial nature of the Persian god, makes 
it highly probable that his Persian name, if known, would appear 
closely related to the well-known group of Indo-European sky-god’s 
names (Dyaus, Zeus, Jovis and others), .• ■ 

That this name, rooted, as it was, in the more material side of the 
supreme god and bearing in itself, so to say, the very evidence of his 
naturistic and traditional origin, was to be rejected by the new religion, 
is quite according to the whole, of its spiritualized character and moralistic 
spirit, aiming to express itself even in terminology l . 


On the other hand, the very terms ahura and mazda will hardly be 
thought of as firstly invented by Zoroastrianism. Ahura — vedic Asura — - 
is undoubtedly pre -Zoroastrian ; that Mazda as well is pre-Zoroastrian, 
is probable in the highest degree. Since, indeed, the Iranian traditional 
sky-god was one who was knowing, it is but natural that he was qualified 
as , mazda, i>e., "knowing.’ Ahura "Lord, spiritual Lord/ and Mazda 
" the knowing One,’ , instead of being created, were rather adopted 
by Zoroastrianism.. Being two amongst many .adjectival terms usually 


1 Of . the new anti -traditional meaning assigned to the term daeva, and the 
employ of a different term to design the same thing in mazdayasnian, . 
ahrimanian connexion. (See H. Guntert, Ueber die almrisGhen und daevisohen 
Ausdriicke im Awesta , Heidelberg, 1014; L. J. Frachtenberg in Spiegel Memorial 
Volume, Bombay, 1908, 209 ff.) , 
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employed in religions language of pre-Zoroastrian times as qualifications 
of God accordingly to Ms different attributions or functions* they were 
ehoiced by the reformed religion as the only ones to be worthy of becom- 
ing typical appellatives of God. 

That it was by this way that the Zoroastrian name of the Deity 
really came in existence, is strongly confirmed by the very fact that 
in the earliest stage of Zoroastrianism, as represented by the Gath as, 
Ahum and Mazda occur in a loose connection : having not been yet 
joined together into a settled and unvaried form, they were not only 
left uncompounded as regards collocation and sequence (Ahum Mazda 
resp. Mazda Ahum), but they were sometimes even employed singly, 
the one without the other ( Ahum resp. Mazda) to design God, 

It is only in the more recent parts of Avesta that the divine name 
constantly appears as Ahura Mazda , sometimes (very seldom indeed) 
even as forming a single word, Ahuramazda (see Vendidad> 1), This 
coalesced form, Aummazda. ;, is again the only one occurring in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, from Darius I’s famous trilingual inscription of 
Behistun onwards. In this connexion the following suggestion is possibly 
worthy to be put forth. 

It is a long vexed and not yet solved question, whether the official 
religion of Achcemenian Persia, as evidenced by Achaemenian inscrip- 
tions, is to be regarded as being Zoroastrian or not. Being admitted, as 
I admit, that it is not, how is, then, the use of the name of the Zoroas- 
trian deity Aummazda there to be explained ? First of all, it must 
be stated that notice of the term Aummazda being employed in Persia 
does not go beyond Darius I, evidence being missing at all as for the 
times of the first Achaemenian dynasty (Cyrus, Cambyses), On the 
other hand, there is, as it seems, reason enough to maintain that Aura* 
mazda’s name really was first introduced into Persian official use only 
by Darius I. 

Let us remember that in the days of Cambyses (522) the throne 
of the Achsemenians had been usurped by Gaumata, the Magus of 
Media, whose theocratic government, however welcomed by subjected 
nations other than Persia., had proved rather vexing in religious matters 
(destruction of ayadand ). That from such a priestly zeal Zoroastrianism 
had had but ill to endure, is more than probable. One and the same 
being the fiend, Zoroastrians will have placed themselves naturally 
on the side of Darius as his very allies in the struggle for restoration 
against Median element as represented by the Magi. 
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Darius’ victory, involving the fall of 'the Magi, proved profitable 
to Zoroastrianism,* That Darius 5 - attitude towards Zoroastrians was 
a sympathetic one, is but easy to be understood. So as destroyed 
ayadana were rebuilt at his orders, as Darius himself informs us (Behietun) 
so official adoption too of the Zoroastrian name of the Divinity 
'i must have been but another test of his kindness towards the reformed 

movement. 

I I don’t think Darius went much further on this way. Zoroastrianism 
as a whole did not become then (nor for a long time after, until Sassanidian 
epoch), the official religion of Persia. To Achaamenian kings— -and 
f to the whole of Persian people as well— Auramazda was never the only 

god, as Ahura Mazda was in Zoroastrianism; he was nothing more 
than fi the greatest of the gods 5 (matlmta bagdndm ), just as the traditional 
Persian sky-god had ever been. Let us add, in conclusion, that Darius 5 
adoption of the Zoroastrian divine name without adoption of Zoroas- 
trianism itself, while best according with the whole of handed down 



1 Is it not that such a situation may have firstly suggested, the confusion 
which took place in Farsi tradition, between Zarathustra’s protector Vishtaspa and 
Vtsht&spa* the father of Darius ? (See B. Pettazzoni, La relig . di Zaraihmim 4, 70.) 
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THE GATHIC DOCTRINE OF DUALISM IN 
ARISTOTLE, 

By Soeabji Naveoji Kang a, b.a. 


In this paper I try to see the Gathic doctrine of dualism in the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, Ch. VI, Book XI. I am aware that neither 
the translator of the Metaphysics, Rev. John H. McMahon, M.A., 
nor writers on Greek philosophy as Zeller in his Outlines of Greek Philo- 
sophy or Perrier in his Lectures on Greek Philosophy have seen any 
allusion to the Gathic doctrine of dualism in Aristotle. My attempt 
therefore in this paper to see that doctrine in Aristotle may rightly 
be considered a very bold one. At any rate this attempt is a very poor 
one, seeing that I am not, in the correct sense of the word, a student of 
Aristotle’s writings. Fully aware of my incapacity, I have restricted 
myself in this attempt to chapter VI of Book XL 

Rev. McMahon has noted that Book XI of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
is e * more important as it contains discussions bordering more on Theology 
than any that have yet been brought before us.” This book treats of 
the First Principles, and in doing so talks of the First Immovable 
Substanoe— 1 God, defines God as an Immaterial Energy and then goes 
on to illustrate God’s mode of operation, etc. 

And it is very important to notice that Aristotle himself in the very 
beginning of this Book XI declares that ‘ ■ to the truth of his statement 
bear witness also, in reality, the Philosophers of Antiquity ; for they 
from time to time have investigated into the first principles, and elements, 
and causes of substance.” And he goes on to say that while the “ Philo- 
sophers of old have regarded singulars as substances, . . . those, to 
be sure, that are Philosophers, now-a-day?, have in preference sought 
to establish universals as substances.” Taking his stand-point in this 
matter evidently on the Philosophers of Antiquity, Aristotle goes qm to 
enumerate substances, and states as follows on the subject of the Immov- 
able Substance But another substance is immovable ; and this, some 
say, involves a separable subsistence ; amongst whom some make a 
division of it into two ; ... ” X take it that here Aristotle has in 
mind the Gathic doctrine of Dualism, the doctrine of the two primeval 
spirits, Spenta and Angra, with the deity Ahuramazda as their source, 
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And my attempt in what follows is to point out the “ separable 
subsistence, and a division into two ” of the Immovable Substance, 
the Aristotelian Deity. 

We find the following at the end of Chapter NU o£)Bopk XI of 
Aristotle’s C£ Metaphysics ” : — 

“ But that energy may be a thing that is antecedent to potentiality 
Anaxagoras testifies (for the understanding subsists in energy) and 
Empedocles, in his theory about- Harmony and Discord; and this is 
confirmed in the assertion of certain philosophers, as in the existence 
of perpetual motion, as Leucippus. Wherefore not in an infinite time 
did Chaos or Night subsist ; but the same things continually were in 
existence as are in existence at present, either in a revolutionary system 
or otherwise, on the supposition that energy is a thing that is antecedent 
to potentiality. 

1. Supposing a thing to be the same continually in a revolutionary 

system, it is necessary that something always should remain energizing 
in like manner. , 

2. But if there is likely to ensue generation and corruption, it is 

necessary that there be something else which continually energizes at 
one time in one way and at another in another. * 

3. It is necessary then, that it energizes in this way, no 
doubt, essentially, or from itself, but in a different way according to 
something else. 

4. It must in this .case energize either according to something 
that is different, or according to what is primary or original. 

5. It is therefore necessary that it energizes according to this ; 
for again is that a cause of energy both, to this and to that other. 

6. Wherefore that which is primary is superior as a cause ; for 
"that likewise was a cause, a thing’s subsisting continually after a similar 
manner, and something else would be the cause of the subsistence of 
energy in a different manner ; but of its subsistence always in a different 
manner manifestly would both be a cause.” Translated by John II. 
McMahon (Bohn’s Series). 

As we are trying to institute a comparison between the Gathic 
and the Aristotelian accounts regarding dualism, we shall first turn to 
the Gathas, the most ancient Zoroastrian writings composed mostly 
; by the Prophet Zarathustra— Zoroaster himself. The Gathic account 
Is short and appears in two chapters, namely Gathic Yasnas 30 and. 45, - 
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Before turning to this account, it is necessary to see what the 
Zoroastrian Deity is like, as depicted in the Gathas. The name of the 
Deity is either Ahum or Mazda, both terms referring to the same 
personage. These terms form the one word Ahuramazda, as used in 
all tiie later writings. For the sake of convenience we shall here use 
the term Ahuramazda as referring to the Deity. We a, re told in the 
Gathas that Ahuramazda is the best and has no equal. He is a ■paurvim 
(Sansk. apjf ) meaning that there is none beyond Him. He is the ■ 
great Creator, who hears our prayers and answers them, who is our 
friend in need, who is always the same and who, on account of these 
and other epithets, thus comes up to the ideal of a Personal God. Aliura- 
mazda is called in the Gatha Spenishta, or Spento4emo, meaning the 
most bountiful. We now go to Yasnas 30 and 45 : — 

“ Thus are the primeval spirits who as a pair, and independent in 
action, have been famed. A better thing, they two, and a worse, as 
to thought, as to word, and as to deed. And between these two let 
the wisely acting choose a right. (Choose ye) not (as) the evil doers.” 

“ (Yea) When the two spirits came together at the first to make 
life and life’s absence, and to determine how the world at the last, shall 
be, for the wicked the worst life, for the holy the best mental state,” 
Yasna ’30-3 and 4. ' " 

se Yea I will declare the world’s two first spirits, of whom the more 
bountiful thus spake to the harmful ; Neither our thoughts nor com- 
mands, nor our understandings, nor our beliefs, nor our deeds, nor our 
consciences, nor our souls, are at one.” Yasna 45-2, (Translated 
by Mills.) 

These two spirits are the Spenta and the Angra, ordinarily taken 
to mean good and evil, and of whom the former is said to be “ more 
bountiful ” than the latter. 

As regards the question : — ‘ Whence do these two primeval spirits 
take their rise ? * nothing definitely is stated in the existing Gathas. 
We can, however, sufficiently trace their origin from the Gathas them- 
selves, without having recourse to the later Avesta. As already stated, 
the original words in the text for these two spirits are Spenta and Angra. 
Spenta means bountiful, just as Spento-temo, applied to Ahura Mazda, 
means the most bountiful. We can thus see that wherever in the same 
context these two words appear, some particular meaning is sought 
to be conveyed thereby. The words Spento-temo and Spenta, meaning 
respectively most bountiful and bountiful, show some kind of inti- 
mate connection between Ahuramazda and the former of the two spirits. 
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with, this difference that Ahuramazda is said to be the most bountiful. 
The question now arises, what about Angra t And now in this con- 
nection if we remember with Yasna 30, that these two spirits are 
primeval and form a pair, and that before the creation they came 
together, we can see that if one of them, namely Spenta, is somehow 
or the other connected with Ahuramazda. the other also, namely Angra, 
must bear some kind of connection with Him. That some of the later 
Avestan writings have taken a similar view may be gathered from 
Yasna 19 where Ahura Mazda calls these two spirits His own. And 
when we remember that these two have nowhere been said to have been 
“ created 55 by Ahura Mazda, and when we find from the Farvar.din 
Yasht that all beings including the Creator Himself have got Fravashis 
of their own, but that these two spirits alone have not got any Fravashis 
of their own, we can safely guess at the origin of these two, and state 
that they take their rise from Ahura Mazda Himself. This, of course, 
presupposes that these two spirits are not meant to denote mere abstract 
ideas but that they are entities in the strict sense of the word. This 
can be gathered from Yasna 30, 4, where they are said to have “ come 
together at the first to make life and life’s absence.” The later Avestan 
writings had the same opinion about them, when they stated that 
these two spirits created or gave or produced the Creations, See 
Farvardin Yasht. 

From the account given in the Gathas about these two spirits as 
given above, an important fact comes out to the front, and it is that 
on the material plane they work together, and that consequently both 
are useful and necessary for the purpose. Neither of them can work 
singly with any success. This can be gathered from Yasna 30, 4. But 
it is when they come to work on the moral plane that they must necessari- 
ly be supposed to be working in opposition to one another; and it is 
for this reason that then one of them, namely Spenta, is said to be better 
than the other. (See Yasna 30, 3.) And again it is for the same reason 
that in Yasna 45, 2, Spenta is said to be the cc more bountiful ” and Angra 
is the harmful. These texts constitute the doctrine of dualism as 
preached in the Gathas. .:; ■■■■ 

The object of this paper is to institute a comparison between the 
Gathic and the Aristotelian accounts of these two “ spirits ”■ — in other 
words of dualism. And it is best to remember at the outset that, unlike 
the Gathic account, Aristotle does not take any separate notice of the 
actions of these two on the moral as well as on the material sphere, but 
combines the two in his own masterly way with some subtle connecting 
link, which, however, is not quite clear on the surface, 
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We now turn to the passage in Aiistotle quoted in the beginning 
of this paper. And it will be seen, as we go on in the exposition of the 
. passage that not one word therein is redundant or out of place and 
that the sentences run as though they were folio wing one another in 
their meaning. 

In the first sentence beginning with 44 Supposing a thing to be the 
same continually, etc.” Aristotle talks of that state of existence in 
which there is only 44 Being ” but no 44 Becoming,” and in which state 
of existence a 44 continuously energising agency ” is necessary to prevent 
things from taping into non-being. Now on a superficial examination 
of this sentence one might be tempted to identify this 44 something 
that energizes ” with the Deity, but this would not be correct, for it 
should be remembered that the Aristotelian Deity is the Immovable 
Substance. As regards this 44 Immovable Substance ” Aristotle makes 
the following remark — 44 And between that which receives this (circular) 
motion and that which imparts it we must recognise the intermediate 
existence of that which, though the source of motion, is itself immovable,” 
We have already stated that the two Gathic Spirits take their rise from 
Ahura Mazda, and it will appear, as we proceed, that this 44 Something 
that energizes ” of Aristotle is akin to Spenta Mainyu of the Gathas, 
namely the more bountiful of the two spirits. While we are on this 
subject of 44 Being ” as opposed to 44 Becoming,” it is necessary to state 
that in the Gathas no specific mention is made of this state of 44 Being,” 
which evidently preceded that of 44 Becoming,” namely of that state 
of existence from which spirit descended into matter. But that Zara* 
thustra was haranguing here about this former state of existence is now— 
perhaps for the first time — becoming clear. We now see the force 
of the word 44 Aat,” used in the beginning of paragraph 3 of Yasna 
80. Translated by Mils : — 44 Thus are the spirits primeval who as a 
pair and (each) independent in Ms action, have been famed (of old).” 
It is true that Mills has noticed that 44 very much more of the 
account existed before this, and that instead of there being one hymn 
like this, Yasna 30, there*, were probably many.” Still exactly what that 
very much more consisted in does not appear to have been guessed by 
him. We however can now guess that Zarathustra was most probably 
talking of that state of 44 Being ” of which we have got an echo in 
the Bundahishna. '.v 

We now go to the second sentence. Having talked of the state 
of 44 Being,” Aristotle now talks of the state of 44 Becoming,” thus 
44 But if there is likely to ensue generation and corruption it is necessary 
that there be something else which continually energizes at one time 
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in one way and at another in another. 5 ’ Now, this “ Something else 53 
which energizes at one time in one way and at another in another is 
apparently a capricious being and may not unjustly be compared with 
the Angra of the Gathas — the second of the two spirits. These first 
two sentences in Aristotle thus remind us of the action of the two spirits 
of the Gathas, who, it must not be forgotten, are a pair and are both 
necessary for creation — or speaking in the words of Aristotle, “ where 
there is likely to ensue generation and corruption. 55 Thus in the 
Aristotelian account, in the matter of generation and corruption, two 
are necessary, namely the “ something 55 of the first sentence and the 
“ something else 55 of the second. And these two can be compared to 
the Spenta and Angra of the Gathas. 

We now go to the third sentence. Having been told in the previous 
two sentences that the “ something 55 and the “ something else 55 have 
distinctive and separate actions of their own, so far as the state of 
Becoming or of “ generation and corruption 55 is concerned, we are now 
told in the third sentence, that besides being distinctive and separate, 
the way of the energizing of the one, i.e., “ something, 55 is different from 
that of the other, i.e., cc something else. 55 From this third sentence we 
gather an important fact. We have been told that the “it, 55 which 
is evidently distinct from the “something 55 and the “something else/ 5 
energizes in one way essentially or from itself but in a different way 
according to “ something else. 55 What is then this “ it 55 that energizes 
in different ways ? This “ it 55 is the energy itself of the First Immovable 
Substance mentioned in the very beginning of Ch. VI under our consi- 
deration, which while being the source of all motion itself, remains 
immovable. This Immovable Substance is the Deity of Aristotle. This 
“it/ 5 namely the energy of the Immovable Substance, then is the 
connecting link, as it were, between the two, the “something 55 and the 
“ something else/ 5 It may be asked here what is there in the Gathas to 
correspond with this ? The reply is that in the Gathas we have traced the 
source of the two spirits— Spenta and Angra— in Abura Mazda Himself. 

We now go to the fourth sentence. In order further to elucidate 
the meaning of the “ it 55 which energizes essentially. or from itself, ^ but 
in a different way according to “ something else 55 in the third sentence, 
Aristotle now goes a step further and identifies the “ essential 55 or from 
itself with that which “ primary 55 or “original/ 5 and thus .brings “the 
something 55 that works in this essential way nearer to the source 
from which it took its rise than the other, namely, the “ something else. 5 ! 
What is there in the Gathas to correspond with this ? And we find 
that the use of the word “ Spenta 55 (Bountiful) as applied to the first 
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of the two spirits and that of 'the word “ Spentotemo 59 (superlative of, 
Spenta, meaning most bountiful) as applied to Ahura Mazda would 
indicate that some kind of closer connection is thereby meant to exist 
between them than between Ahura Mazda and Angra, the second of 
the two spirits,, And it is very curious to find that just as in the Gathas 
the question of any kind of connection .between Ahura Mazda and 
Angra on the moral plane is quietly slurred over, and only left to be 
gathered, so in the same way the question of any connection between 
the “ it ” or the energy of the Immovable Substance and the “ some- 
thing else 55 in Aristotle is quietly slurred over, or set aside, and not 
touched upon at all. Why is this the case ? The answer to this 
question can be furnished by the apparent difficulty of explaining away 
the assimilation of the so-called evil spirit with, the Creator, in whom 
no evil can naturally inhere. 

We now go to the fifth sentence. This sentence emphasises the 
point to which we have alluded above, namely, that the “it/* which is 
the same as the Aristotelian Deity, is the “ cause of energy both to this 
and that other.’* In the Gathic account it is the same ; the two spirits— 
Spenta and Angra— have been traced to Ahura Mazda as their source. 

We now come to the sixth and the last sentence. We have so far 
been told that one of the two, namely, the something, is primary or 
original. We have now been told that besides being primary, it is 
“ superior as a cause.” And this again reminds us that one of the two 
Gathic Spirits, namely Spenta, is “ more bountiful ” and also “ better ” 
than the other, namely the Angra, and shows once again how closely 
the Aristotelian account seems to follow the Gathic. Here the Aristo- 
telian account is brought to a close, and we have again been reminded 
as in the first two sentences that this superior and primary, this something 
by itself, was the cause of “a thing’s subsisting continually after 
a similar manner/* and that the “something else/* by itself, would be 
the cause of the “subsistence of energy in a different manner ” ; but 
that where things are always, i.e., continually changing, that is, in a 
world of manifestations and phenomena, which are subject to “ genera- 
tion and corruption,” both together would be a cause. The phenomenal 
world is subject to the interacting forces of these two spirits, who are 
both necessary on the material plane at any rate to “ make life and life*s 
absence/* as stated in the Gathas. 

We have come to the end of our discourse. We found that the 
comparison between the two accounts is very close. Can we infer that 
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Aristotle, who appeared later in point of time to Zarathustra, was aware, 
of the Gathic ideas on the subject ? At any rate we notice that the 
Gathic account has not been improved upon by Aristotle, 

To sum up the account of Dualism as I take it, as given by Aristotle, 
we find that Aristotle, in the beginning, talks of a state of pure “ Being/* 
in which, there is no change, and in which state being or existence 
revolves continually in the same way. In this state of pure being there 
is the action of only one energizing factor. We may perhaps liken this 
state of pure being to the state of pure spirit that is, before spirit enters 
into matter, or passes into the state of u becoming.’* We have an echo 
of this state of pure being or pure existence in the Bundahisn, where 
the Fravohars are asked the question whether they would remain for 
ever in their unalloyed state or whether they would descend' on the 
material plane, be subject to the opposing forces of Spenta and Angra, 
and thus once again regain in the end their former state. 

After having referred to the state of pure being, Aristotle begins 
to describe the state of e< becoming/* where there is the action of both 
the factors, namely, of the something ” and the “ something else/’ 
as in the text, and which two forces act, not in one way, but in two 
different ways. 

There is, however, a unifying force, a force that energizes both the 
factors or the forces. This unifying force is the energy of the Immovable 
Substance, which is the Aristotelian Deity, And now the question 
arises, what is the connection between this unifying force on the one. 
hand and the two forces on the other. The point is not at all clearly 
brought out in the account by Aristotle. However on a careful analysis 
of the account we can find that the two forces are not distinct from 
the unifying force, but that they are only two aspects of the same 
unifying force, or of the same energy. In fact, in the state of “ becoming/’ 
the same energy works**— but in two different ways. And we haye 
already seen that in the Gathie account, the two spirits, Spenta and 
Angra, take their rise from the same source — Aliura Mazda*. 



MISCELLANEOUS IRANIAN NOTES, 

By R. P. Dewhttrst, x.c.s. (Retired). 


(а) There is an interesting passage in the Pazend text of the 
Mainyo-i-Khard, in -which the treatment of the wicked man by Aharman 
(Angra Mainyu) and the demons is described . The Pazend text (Chapter 
VII— verses 27-8-9-30), as transliterated by West, rims as follows 

“ U hast dana ku pa sardi edum ehnii a i garmtnm yah u vafra 
u hast dana ku pagarmi edum ehuh a i garmtum 11 sozhatum at ash > 
u hast dana ktisha kharvastar edum kharaninend chun sag astukhan ; u 
hast dana ku pa gandai edum be rezhend u be aft end This passage, 
is translated by West as follows : “ And he is experienced in cold that is 
such as that of the coldest ice and snow ; and he is experienced in heat 
that is such as that of the hottest and most blazing fire ; and he is ex- 
perienced that they cause the kharvastar to gnaw them, just as a dog 
does a skeleton ; and he is experienced in stench that is such that 
they will scatter and will fall.” If this passage be compared with the 
facsimile of the Pahlavi text of the Mainyo-i-Khard edited by Andreas 
based on the Copenhagen manuscript, it will be seen that in the Pahlavi 
each of these four verses begins with the words “ U aito zivak aigh ”, 
meaning “ And there is a place such that,” and that in the fourth verse 
the Pahlavi has “ bara larzhend ” (they stumble) instead of <c be rez- 
hend.” 

Both these mistakes seem to have originated from erroneous readings 
of the Pahlavi, the word “ zivak ” (place) having been wrongly read as 
<c danak ” (knowing). 

The word translated “ice ” by West, riz>> yah, is in his vocabulary 
connected with the modern Persian ^ and a Zend word isi. The latter 
wordl is found in the Avestan text of the Vendidad (Fargard IX, verses 
6,7, and 9), hut there does not seem to be any etymological connection 
between it and the Pazend yah and the modem Persian £». The 
prototype of both of these words is clearly the Avestan word aeikha, 
which occurs in the Avestan text of one of the Yashts (XXII, verse 26), 
and is translated by “ snow ” in the version made by Darraesteter (S.B.E., 
VoL XXIII). 

(б) In Chapter XXXVI of the Mainyo-i-Khard, in a graded list of 
heinous sins, the fifth is said to be “ ke star rainldari shkaned ” which 
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West renders by “ defeats the star influence ” and a similar phrase 
(Chapter XXXVII, verse 13) <e star! rained ” is translated cfi advances 
astrology. 5 ’ 

The facsimile of the Pahlavi text gives for the first of these two 
verses “ mun sator raimdarih tebaruned,” and for second “ satorih 
rained.” It is clear from the Sanskrit commentary that they mean 
respectively “ He who breaks off the progress of an adoption,” and 
f c facilitates an adoption.” 

(c) In the same list of sins (verse 27) the twenty-fourth is said to be 
Cf ke d zan i kasa shahod,” which West renders “ who goes to the wife of 
others.” The Pahlavi text here reads “ mun zano-i karan vazluned,” 
in which I venture to suggest that the word “ zano ”, is not of Iranian 
origin, but borrowed from the Semitic, compare the Arabic meaning 
adultery. The whole phrase will thus mean “ Who frequents those who 
commit adultery,” zano-i karan being a corruption of zinakaran 
(modem Persian efj^j>). 

(d) In two consecutive verses of the Pazend text (Chapter XXXIX, 

verses 30-31) the curious phrase “6 cha 6i padired ” occurs. The full 
text of the first of these verses is “ u pa kama i qesh ashahi d cha 6i 
padired/ 5 which is rendered by West as follows : “ And through his own 
desire for it also accepts piety.” The Pahlavi text, according to the 
manuscript already cited, reads : “ U pavan nafshman kam aharayih 
val chavarman makdaruned,” which may be translated) “ And at his 
own wish accepts righteousness on his neck (i.e., as a yoke). 55 It seems 
plain that the scribe of the Pazend text failed to understand the rare 
Huzvaresh word “ chavarman ” or as West in his later period would 
have read it ec chavara”, which is derived from the Chaldee tsavvar 
(Hebrew ), and read the Pahlavi “ val chavarman ” as <c val cha 

T' — ■' 

valman.” 

(e) There are some curious cases of what is termed dittography in the 
Pahlavi manuscript of the Mainyo -i -Khard . In Chapter II, verse 1, we 
find u pavan pavansukh ” for “ pavan plsukh ”, i.e., in reply. In 
Chapter VIII, verse 20, the word “ rainak ”, i.e. y impeller, is written twice. 
In Chapter XIII, verse 14, the scribe wrote “ Visht&st ” by error for the 
proper name, but at once detected his mistake and wrote “ Vishtaspo 55 
correctly. The worst instance of dittography is in Chapter XXXVII, 
where the 27th verse is repeated in full. Again at the beginning of the 28th 
verse of Chapter XXXIX the words “ u rameshno” are repeated. The 
only other instances, which I have detected, are in Chapter LVII, verse 11, 
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where the word “ tishnakih ” is unnecessarily duplicated, and Chapter 
LVHI, verse 7, in which the words “ u tubankar ” have been 
written twice. 

* (/) In the fourth column of the Persian inscription at Behistun the 

phrase “ hamahyaya tharda 55 occurs five times, and in the fragment 
surviving of the fifth column the word “ thardam ” is also to be found. 
Tolman translates the phrase “in the same year/’ but King and Thomp- 
son render it by “ always,” taking “ tharda ” in the sense of “ manner/ 5 
Similarly in the fragment of the fifth column the word “ thardam”, 
which stands alone as the only completely legible word in the third line, 
is translated by “manner” by King and Thompson, while Tolman 
boldly supplies <e thritiyam ” by conjecture as the preceding word and 
renders the two words “ in the third year.” 

It seems to me that the literal sense of the phrase is “ the same way,” 
and that Telman’s rendering leads to historical difficulties, as it is far 
from easy to believe that in each case where the phrase is used by Darius 
in column 4 he was referring to an incident which took place in the very 
same year as the incident, which he had first mentioned. Etymologically 
both interpretations are possible, as tharda may be either the Avestan 
earedha ( Sanskrit ) meaning a year, originally an autumn, a word 
of very common occurrence in the text of the Avesta, or it may bethe 
similar Avestan word ‘'saredha ’ * (Sanskrit meaning sort or kind, the 
genitive case plural of which (saredhanam) occurs in the second Eargard 
of the Vendidad (verses 27, 35 and 41) and the Earvardin Yasht (XIII, 
verse 12). The latter word is to be found in its Pazend and Pahlavi forms 
in the Mainyo-i-Khard, for in Chapter XLII, verse 2, the question is 
asked e 4 Mardum chand sarda hend ” (How many kinds of men are there ?) 
and the answer is given in verse 4 ” Mardum se sarda hend ” (Men are 
of three kinds), the corresponding Pahlavi verses being “Anshuti 
chand sardako homand” and “Martum talta sardakd homand,” 
respectively. 

(g) In the inscription of Artaxerxes found at Hamadan, which is now 
in the British Museum, the name of a deity is twice mentioned along 
with the names of Auramazda and Mitra, the actual letters of which in 
the cuneiform script are A, N, H, and T. This has been conjee- 
turally supplied with vowels and read An&hita. If this he correct, the 
word may be connected with the modem Persian a synonym for 
the star Venus, and with the Avestan anahita (undefiled) in the Avesta. 
The positive form ahita (impure, filthy) has an abstract noun corres- 
ponding with it, mz.> ahiti , which occurs twice in the sense of “defilement” 
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m the Vendidad (Fargard XI, verses 9 and 12 ). It is connected with the 
modem Persian ^in the sense of ££ fault, defect . 55 In connection with 
the word y*>fit may be mentioned that the Italian scholar Pizzi in his 
Antologia Firdusiana has made twice over the strange mistake of 
confusing it with the other word ^meaning a gazelle. For example, he 
renders the hemistich (line 167 on page 97) 3 ! 

as follows : “E quantunque egli abbia i capelli bianchi delle gazzelle . 55 
The real sense is simply “ His only fault is that he has white hair . 55 

(h) In a short inscription of Daritxs at Persepolis the words “arda- 

stana atha(n)gaina 55 occur, which are rendered by Tolman <£ stone window 
comice / 5 and in two inscriptions of Artaxerxes the words ££ atha(n)- 
gainam 55 and £fi atha(n)ganam 55 also are to be found. The word 
“afchangaina 55 certainly seems to mean made of stone in all three passages, 
and it is tempting to connect the word with the modem. Persian 
Tolman in his Ancient Persian Lexicon supplies the link between the 
forms by quoting an Avestan word asenga, but I have been unable to trace 
any such form in the A vesta. An accusative form ££ asanem 55 occurs 
in the Bahrain Yasht (verse 59), and this seems to be akin to the Yedic 
Sanskrit The aphaeresis of short “ a 5:1 at the beginning of 

words is a very common phenomenon, an instance being furnished by the 
identity of aaaIj with anakita, mentioned above, and another common 
instance is the proper name SFushirvan, the king famous for his justice, 
whose name means <c of immortal soul , 55 the first syllable corresponding 
with the Avestan word " anaos&a” (undying), which occurs in the Mihir 
Yasht (verse ,125). 

(i) There is a passage in the fourth column of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, the full sense of which seems to have escaped King and Thompson, 
and Tolman 5 s rendering, though nearer the original, is not quite accu- 
rate. The text runs thus : C£ Tuvam ka hya aparam imam dipi (m) path 
darsahytya mana kartam vamavatam thuvam maty a (duruj) iyahy 55 
This is rendered by King and Thompson, ££ Whosoever shall read this 
inscription hereafter, let that which I have done be believed ; thou shaft 
not hold it to be lies . 55 Amore correct version would be £< 0 thou, whoso- 
ever shalt read this inscription hereafter, let that which has been done 
by me convince thee, beware of holding it to be lies . 55 This brings 
out the exact sense of ££ vamavatam 55 and of <£ matya . 55 



PALACE RUINS AND CYRUS RELIEF PASARGAM, 
By Herbert Gushing Tolman, pk.d., s.tjl, ll.dJj 
Disan of the College of Arts and Science, Vanderbilt University 


North-east of Persepolis the Medus (modem Polvar), descends 
through a rocky gorge from Murghab, the site of the ancient Pasargad®. 
It is true that Strabo places this historic city on the river Araxes 
(modern Bandi-i Amir) called also Cyrus (Kur), but this name applies 
to the stream only after its confluence with the Kamflmz below Per- 
sepolis. The Greek geographer has transferred the name of the latter 
to the upper tributary (cf. Gurzon, Persia, II. 86). The broad plain 
of Murghab is guarded by low lying hills and is even to-day luxuriant 
in vegetation. The ruins lie at some distance from each other and 
include the massive stone platform on the side of the hill, a square 
tower like that at Naksh-i Rustam, traces of a palace structure, a 
pilaster adorned with a winged relief, and the gable -roofed building 
standing on its stone pyramid with outline of a peribolos. 

< The oft-recurring building inscription, ‘I, Cyrus the king, the 
Achsemenidan,’ on door-posts and antse, Weissback persistently refers 
to. Cyrus the Younger. His interpretation of the passage in the Ela- 
mite inscription at Behistan (Bh. L=Bh. 4. 89 ff.), that Darius was the 
first to use the Ancient Persian, script rests on no stable ground. What 
Darius means here is evidently that he caused copies to be written on 
clay (? halat) and leather (? SU, Jensen), and sent them into all lands. 
One. fragment of these copies was found at Babylon by Koldewey, and 


1 It, is to be regretted that, shortly after this paper was written, 
Professor Herbert 0. Tolman, D.D., LL.D., died suddenly of heart disease on 
November 24, 1923, at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, where h© had 
been Professor of Greek for thirty years and Doan of the College of Arts and 
Sciences since 1914. He had just passed his fifty-eighth birthday. Dr, Tolman 
was the author of a number of books relating to Greek and Latin subjects, and 
of various monographs on philological and archaologieal topics. Bathe is best 
known to Orientalists through his studies in the field of the Ancient Persian In- 
scriptions (Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts, 1 909 ; Ancient Persian Language 
and; Cuneiform Supplement, 1910) and as editor of the Vanderbilt Oriented 
Series, ten volumes of which appeared before his death. 
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now comes another, an Aramaic transcript, from Egypt. The fact 
that the Cylinder-inscription of Cyrus found by Rassam in Babylon 
(1879) and the small inscription (4 lines) of the same king found by Lof* 
tus (1850) in Warka are in Babylonian implies no more that the foun* 
der of the Persian empire did not inscribe the legend on the pilasters 
at Murghab in Persian, Elamite and Babylonian, than their phrase- 
ology < king of Babylon, 5 4 builder of Esagila and Ezida/ etc., warrants 
the assumption that Cyrus was not a Persian. Both the language 
and the phraseology simply illustrate Cyrus 5 political policy towards 
the conquered provinces. Even Darius himself uses an exceedingly 
polytheistic tone in his Greek Deirmenjik inscription in regard to his 
f disposition towards the gods 5 (Ajv vrrep jjlov Sid&emv) when he 
addresses the Greek Gadates, and in this he was doubtless influenced 
by political considerations. 

Certainly we must admit that the architecture and art shown in 
the ruins of Murghab are more primitive than those of Persepolis (c/. 
Herzfeld, Pasargadse, Klio, 8. 1908). We see that the ground plan 
of the palace, the details of the pilasters and the columns, the style 
of the gable-roofed edifice, the composition of the winged relief, the 
subject of the sculptures, and even the manner of building have little 
or nothing in common with Persepolis or Susa. They seem the pro- 
duct of an art antedating that of Darius and his successors. 

Somewhat to the south stands a rectangular pilaster about 18 ft. 
high. This single anta is all that remains of a building. It consists 
of three horizontal blocks of yellow limestone with a niche, hollowed 
on the sides for the joining of the clay walls and the upper part mor- 
tised to receive the roof beams. The brief building inscription 
written in Persian, Elamite and Babylonian ascribes the structure to 
Cyrus : * I, Cyrus the king, the Achaemenidan 5 ; 4 Pers. adam Kurush 
khshayathiya HakMmanisfiiya ; Elam. I u Um-rash I sunkuk I Ha-ak-ka - 
man-nu-shi-ya ; Bab. ana-ku Iku-ra-ash sharru I A-ha-ma-nish-shi \ 

About the same distance to the south-east are several remains 
of what was evidently a palace. A single column of yellow limestone 
rises to the height of 36 ft. with diameter of 3| ft. It is unfluted and 
without capital. Its base is cylindrical, of dark limestone and hewn 
out of the foundation. There are remains of three other bases in the 
same row, and those of a parallel row of four others (the fourth miss- 
ing). Ruins of pilasters of dark limestone show what must have 
been a processional relief, but there are preserved on one piece only 
the claws of a vulture, and naked human legs and feet advancing jbo- 
™ or.rtfTitti.flio ha.™ of f.wn men and the advanced 
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foot of a third, the lower part of a long shirt-like garment reaching to 
th© ankles, and a front and rear leg of a horse. Three antae are in situ 
with their ends grooved to receive the clay wall. These angle -piers 
bear the same trilingual inscription given above. Herzfeld restores 
the outline of the building as a central hall divided by two rows of four 
columns each. Its walls were clay brick with black pilasters bearing 
reliefs. On the long side between two antae was an open antechamber 
with a row of four columns. Two column halls similar in plan flanked 
the narrow sides of the central chamber. Between the side halls and 
the antechamber were tower rooms (Sarre and Herzfeld, Fig, 83). The ■ 
inference is that the building was an apadana for state ceremonials. 

To the south-east 150 yards or so are the scanty remains of another 
building. Traces of the bases of columns in two rows are seen. The 
most remarkable remnant of the glory of the past is an isolated pilas- 
ter, ca. 12 ft. high, 5 ft. wide, and 2 ft. thick, sculptured with a has 
relief totally unlike any other object in Persian art. The figure is in 
profile, but not the face which seems to meet the gaze of the traveller 
(Jackson, Persia, p. 282, n. 2), and in the time of Ker Porter, as seen 
in his drawings, the trilingual legend above the head proclaimed the 
personality, ‘I, Gyrus the king, the Achsememdan.’ The head bears 
an elaborate Egyptian coiffure. Ram’s horns branch right and left 
supporting a crown which consists of three branches of fastened reeds 
resting on discs and surmounted also by discs. Ostrich plumes fill 
the spaces between the reeds, while two disc-crowned serpents coil up- 
ward from each end. The head shows a prominent nose, small eye 
and mouth, the ear set far back and surmounted by a ring which 
probably belongs to a head band, curled beard, hair low on the fore- 
head and plaited in braids which are cut square at the neck. The 
right hand is raised at the elbow to the level of the shoulder in the 
gesture of address. A long fringed robe and bordered with rosettes 
falls to the ankles. The right leg is bent back, the left slightly ad- 
vanced. The feet seem to be covered since the toes are not apparent. 
Two pairs of overshadowing wings containing two rows of feathers 
proceed, as the profile represents them, from the left shoulder, one 
uplifted, the other drooping, reminding us of the reference in Herodo- 
tus (I. 209) where they are indicative of royal attributes. The double 
pair of wings is seen on Assyrian reliefs. The crown is pure Egyptian 
as the coins of By bios show. Herzfeld would trace the origin of the 
composite figure to Syria where Assyrian and Egyptian art blended 
and spread over Asia Minor. The garment agrees in all details with 
that of Teumman, king of Elam, on the relief from Asurbanipal’s 
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palace at Nineveh, now in the British Museum, even to the same rosette 
border and heavy fringe. Since this is not shown in the' sculptures 
at Persepolis, he argues that it must have been the dress at that period 
of Cyrus, king of Anzan; and his Elamite nobles (Sarre und Herzfeld, 
164). Though fantastically idealized, it seems certain that we are look- 
ing upon the face form of the founder of Persian dominion. 

The most northerly of the ruins is the massive terrace built of 
mammoth blocks, which is traditionally called the Takht-i Sulaiman, 
‘Throne of Solomon/ for that name is associated by the natives’ 
with the splendor of the forgotten past. Its plan is a parallelogram 
with the hill forming one side. Two of the sides have a great central 
recess, 168ft., and at the comers are rectangular projections, the one 
on the left being 72 ft., that on the right 48 ft., while both returning 
angles extend 54 ft. The fourteen layers (38 ft. high) which compose 
the outer surface are of bevelled white stone so closely joined that no 
mortar fills the interstices. They were originally fastened with metal 
clamps which have long since been wrested out. of their sockets, leaving 
a succession of unsightly hollows. Much of this outer layer has been 
removed exposing the inner masonry of dark limestone. We cannot 
suppose that this platform was intended for a fortress. Its situation 
does not favor this view. Neither would a fortress be built on such 
an architectural plan. It was evidently a terrace intended for the site 
of some sumptuous palace, and the projecting wings which we have 
described were erected for the plan of the staircases. But the struc- 
ture was never completed. It was here, we can imagine, that Cyrus, 
or possibly Cambyses, intended to rear an imposing audience hall, had 
not the plans been interrupted by death and the transference of the 
capital of the Empire to Persepolis. 


THE INDO -IRANI AN S AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS, 

By Edward Joseph Thomas, m.a., d. Litt. 


In the volume of Papers on Iranian Subjects , published in 1914 in 
honour of the Jubilee of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa, Dr. J. M. 
Unvala has given a valuable collection of evidence for determining the 
nature of the religion of the Parthians. He there touches on the origin 
of the Parthian people as being possibly Turanian. This question being 
outside the course of Dr. Unvala ’s argument is not worked out, but it 
does suggest a wider question, which is becoming more important with 
the progress of archaeological discoveries in Asia Minor and Iran. This 
is the problem of non-Iranian influences on the Iranians in the pre- 
Zoroastrian epoch. 

The discoveries that have been made are not only important in 
themselves, but are also making it increasingly possible to link up portions 
of evidence that have been known for a long time. The mention of 
the name Turanian, however, suggests the advisability of pointing out 
what the fate of this term has been in the history of western scholarship. 
The western and the traditional methods have not always been in harmony, 
and we have here a case which illustrates the need of caution when 
Western scholarship is appealed to. It is well, as Dastur Dr, M, N, Dhalla 
has said, not to allow clerical zeal to supersede the impartiality of a 
scholar, but it is necessary to remember that in what we call Western 
scholarship there are contained not only facts which have been brought 
to light, but also Western theories, some of which have not stood investi- 
gation. One of these theories is that of the Turanian peoples. The 
term seems to have been first introduced by J, Richardson in his 
Dictionary of Persian, Arabic , and English (Oxford, 1777). In his 
introductory Dissertation, p. xxx, he says : 

“The Tartars, Scythians, or Turanians (under which general 
names the historians of different nations have comprehended the in- 
habitants of that immense track stretching from 53** to 130° East long, 
and from about 39° to 80° North lat.) have from the oldest times been 
remarked for a roving, irregular, martial life/' 

There is little doubt that Richardson took the name Turanian from 
the Shahmmah . We there find that Earidun named his three sons 
Salm, Tur, and Iraj. He made three realms, and joining Efim with 
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the West gave it to Salm. The land of Turan he gave to Tor, and made 
him ruler of the Turks and China : 

j &^y j a) b y & b jyy^ 

Arabia with Tran was given to Iraj. The actual legend is much older 
than Firdausi, as it is found iii Bundahish XXXI, 9-12, and the three 
countries, Aryan, Turanian, and Sairimyan (airya, tuirya , sairima), 
occur along with others in Yasht XIII, 143, 144. , 

It is certain that quite apart from the actual legend we are here in the 
face of ethnological facts. The Turanians were a real people known 
to the ancient Iranians, and living to the East. But Western scholars 
instead of trying to determine these facts more precisely, used the term 
Turanian in developing ethnological theories that were quite independent 
of the very facts which justified in some degree the use of the name. 
This theory reached its extreme in the middle of the 19th century, 
and may be illustrated by the following statement of Baron C. C. J. 
Bunsen : 

ce The successful researches of Prof. Max Mtiller enable us to point 
out ......the progress of our science as regards all the languages of 

Asia and Europe which are neither Semitic nor Arian. I ventured in 
1847 to write all these under the name of Turanian. Prof. Miiller’s 
discoveries will prove the truth of this view beyond the most sanguine 
hopes which could then be conceived. Moreover, the assumption of a 
connexion between the Turanian and the Chinese will be shown to be 
far from imaginary, although it is certain that the same opposition 
exists between the two as there is between organic and inorganic life.” 1 

These sanguine hopes have not been realised. The name Turanian 
in Baron Bunsen’s use became a blank label, under which it was conve- 
nient to include languages of any kind that were not Semitic or Aryan, 
and it gave a false appearance of knowledge by seeming to make a definite 
class ; whereas it was really determined by negations. It is no wonder 
that with the accession of more precise details the term Turanian, 
both as the name of a type of languages and as an ethnological term, 
has been dropped. Prof . W. D. Whitney 2 in 1892 declared that for a 
generation it had. been a stumbling-block in the way of science. The 
steal Turanian question is thus reduced to the problem of the influence 


1 Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History , VoL I, p, 64, London, 1864. 

2 Max Muller and the Science of Language, p. 49. See also the protest in W. 
peiger’s Civilization of the Eastern Iranians , translated by Darab Dast\ir Peshotan 
Sanjana, p. 31, London, 1885. 
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of a definite people on the Iranians, and it is necessary to exclude the 
use of the term except in speaking of this people, 1 

We now know that the ethnological relations of Asia Minor and 
nearer Asia in prehistoric times were much more complicated than was 
once thought, and the question of Turanian is in the background, as 
the centre of interest has shifted further to the West, Entirely unknown 
languages and forgotten kingdoms have been recovered. Apart from, 
the Sumerian of Babylonia there is the Elamite of Susiana, the Mitanni 
of upper Mesopotamia, 2 and the much disputed Hittite of Asia Minor 
and Syria. All these, except for the problematic Hittite, are non- 
Indo-European languages, and they have brought two questions into 
new prominence : what relations do the peoples who spoke these languages 
show to the Iranians or pre-Iranians, and what light do they throw on the 
wanderings at the Indo-Europeans ? 

The most striking evidence so far is the discovery of cuneiform 
tablets at Boghazkeui in Asia Minor, some ninety miles east of Angora. 
In 1907 Hugo Winckler found among these the names of certain gods 
that have been identified with the Vedic gods, Mitra, Vanina, Indra, 
and the Nasatyas (Asvins). The names occur in a treaty between the 
Hittite and Mitanni Kings of the 14th century B.C., and the language is 
Mitanni. That there is any connexion with the Vedic names has been 
doubted by Prof. A. B. Keith, who says that “ a certain amount of faith 
may induce us ,} to accept them as denoting Indra, etc., but that these 
identifications must not be regarded as certain, though they may be 
correct.” 3 If this is so, then any conclusion drawn from them would 
be still more uncertain, but the doubt is not very serious. It is not 
apparently accepted by other scholars, and Prof. Keith himself in his 
following discussion as well as in his paper on the The early History oj 
the Undo- Iranians, 4 takes them for granted. He there asks, ct are they 
(the gods and Aryan names) early Indian, or early Iranian, or do they 
belong to the period before Indian and Iranian were differentiated?” 
Not only is the connexion with the Indian gods here granted, but another 
assumption is also made, which has been generally shared by scholars. 
It is assumed that the borrowing was on the part of the Mitanni, and the 
only questions raised are whether they were taken from tribes coming 
from India (Jacobi's view), or from Iranians, or from pre-Iranians 

1 As is done by Dr. 3, J. Modi, who restricts the name to its proper use as 
found in Persian writings, in his paper Hunas in Avesta and PaUav, 
Bhandarkar Commemorative Essays, p. 65 ff. 

% 0/. F. Schachermeyer, Zur geographischen Lags von Mitanni , in hehmann 
Haupt Festschrift, p. 1 88, 1921, 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p.i 110. 

i Bhandarkar Commemorative Essays, p. 81 ii. 
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before the separation of the Indian group. But, as I have said elsewhere, 1 
the question ought at least- to be considered whether the borrowing 
was not from the MitannL 

Evidently two peoples were in contact, and we know nothing about 
their relations which would lead us to suppose that the Mitanni were 
more likely to borrow than their neighbours. An argument has been 
drawn from the names of some of the Mitanni Kings — Artatama, Arta- 
shumara, Dushratta. These names or, more strictly speaking, parts’ 
of these names, have an Iranian look, but even if we adopt the view 
that Aryan Kings ruled over non- Aryan Mitanni, what reason have we 
to suppose that the gods are Aryan and not Mitanni ? Evidently none, 
unless we can prove the Aryan character of the gods from other sources. 
There is no a priori reason why the Aryans, like other polytheists, and 
like their relatives the Indians and Greeks, should not have borrowed. 
But the names of these gods have not been explained either in 
their Indian or Iranian forms. Indra and Mitra (Mithra) are both 
left unexplained by Bartholomae. 2 Nasatya (Naon-haithya) is just 
as obscure. The old derivation na-asatya , 'not untrue/ would be 
more convincing if there were any other example of a compound 
formed in this way, and if it would also suit the Avestan form. The 
identification with Gothic nasjan, ‘ to save/ explaining half the word, 
will deserve consideration when the rest of the name is accounted for. 
The name of Varuna is not usually recognised in Avestan, but M. Carnoy 
says that it is the Iranian Varena, which in Iranian, he tells us, designates 
the heaven in which the daevas, £ gods, demons/ live. 3 This will scarcely 
be convincing to Iranian scholars without more explanation. As for 
the connexion of Varuna with the Greek Ouranos, the objections are 
thafe no common feature of the two has been proved, and that the forms 
of the names do not correspond. In the attempt to derive them from 
a common origin the form worwanos has been evolved, but it is simply a 
hypothetical monstrosity, which exists for no other reason than as a 
basis for another hypothesis. Even from the linguistic standpoint the 
form explains nothing, as a number of Sanskrit words in una exist, 
such as nicumpuna , arm a, Ioanna , etc., whose forms remain just as 
obscure as before. Now that the name has been found in company 
with other unexplained names, among a people who were certainly not 
Aryan, the probability of an Indo-European origin is still less likely. 

1 Fee Uc Hymns , Introd. p. 22. 

3 The two latest attempts to find a derivation for Indra are W. Stede in the 
new Pali-English Dictionary, from Idg. *tid * to shine/ both root and meaning 
being hypothetical, and Guentert from Russian yadro, ‘kernel, testicle’ (Der arsch$ 
weltkonig, p. 14). 

3 hes Indo-EuropSens, p. 163, Bruxelles, 1921. 
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Another circumstance which tells against the traditional interpretation 
as Aryan nature-gods is that although they are found in the Rigveda in 
company with real nature-gods like Fire and Dawn, no agreement as 
to their interpretation has been reached. To the Indians Indra is a 
rain-god, Hillebrandt makes him originally a sun-god, and Guentert 
denies his character as a nature-god altogether. The Indians in the time 
of Yaska were as much divided about the interpretation of the Nasatyas 
as are modern scholars. Mitra, so far from being the sun-god, has the 
eye of Surya provided lor him, and Varuna is the righteous, the merciful, 
the protector of Law. 


In the face of this it is surely incautious, not only to take for granted 
that the names are Aryan, but even to go on and draw inferences by 
treating this supposition as a fact. Still, whichever alternative is accepted 
it is clear that Aryans were here in contact with non- Aryans. Other dis- 
coveries have brought do light further evidence of Indo-European speech, 
end this still further west. In 1914 Prof. F. Hrozny began to examine a 
large number of the Boghazkeui tablets that are in a language which he 
called Hittite, and he came to the conclusion that the language was 
Indo-European. 1 Further investigations have somewhat modified 
these views. Dr. P. Giles in January 1924 read a paper before the 
Cambridge Philological Society 2 giving some of the results of later 
work on the tablets done by Dr. Emil Ferrer. This investigator has 
discovered eight languages among the tablets, and has concluded that 
the language thought to be Hittite is some other undetermined language. 
Much of its vocabulary however is not Indo-European, though as the 
inflexions show, it is Indo-European in structure, just as English remains 
English, however much it becomes crowded with foreign words. 

It is yet too early to see what modifications these discoveries will 
make on our theories of Indo-European, but they are enough to show 
that we shall have more data for their solution, and probably more 
difficulties to solve. The language of the Kassites (along the Persian 
Gulf), which has been asserted and denied to be Indo-European, may 
be expected to contribute. Dr. Friedrich Braun has recently drawn 
attention to the very schematic manner in which the Indo-European 
problem has been discussed. 3 It has been treated in abstract# apart’ 
from its possible connexions with archaeology and other linguistic types. 
We must find out, he says, within what wider ethnical and linguistic’ 
relationships Indo-European culture developed. He refers especially 

1 Die Sprache der HethUef, Leipzig, 1917. 

2 Reported in Cambridge University Bepiorter, 4 March, 1924, 

(To be published later in the Proceedings for 1924.) 

# Pie Urbevoelknerug Europe# and dia Rerkunft der Cermanen, Leipzig* 1922. 
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to the relations ol Germanic to the Caucasian group (Georgian, etc.), 
and points out linguistic features which imply a very high antiquity 
for the existence of Germanic in Europe. His evidence is entirely 
against the view recently revived, that Indo-European culture originated 
in Asia. The discovery of Tocharian in Turkestan was the chief fact 
that led Feist to support this view, and the chief peculiarity of Tocharian 
brought forward was that it belongs to the centum-group (Greek, 
Latin, Geltic, Germanic), which did not, like Indo -Iranian, convert the 
k-sound into a sibilant. But, as Prof . A. B. Keith says, “ when w 7 e remem- 
ber the wanderings of the Gauls, it is quite unscientific to assert 
that the Tocharian speech could not represent a migration from Europe 
into Asia ” — especially when we add that our knowledge of the To- 
charians is 1000 years later, and the evidence of their literature more 
than 2000 years later than the Indo-European of the Mitanni period. 

It will become less and less possible to make schematic theories of 
the migrations on; spread of peoples, in proportion to the increase of 
our knowledge of individual facts which it will be necessary to explain. 
There are points of contact between Persian and Semitic on the one hand 
and Sanskrit on the other, which have long been observed. As long ago 
as 1892 Prof. Sir William Ridgeway compared Skt. maud and Hebrew 
mdneh, and favoured an Indian origin. 1 Persian Icarsha and Pali hamsa 
(Skt, harsha ) may be related in the same way. This Persian w r ord 
occurs in the Aramic papyri discovered at Elephantine (Assuan) in Egypt, 2 
and it has been held that there is no evidence of its having come from 
Persia. But these papyri are direct evidence of a Persian source, as the 
Aramic colony in Egypt was due to the Persian occupation. That the 
word is not Aramic in origin, but Persian or ultimately Sanskrit, is 
made probable by the fact that it is not found either in Hebrew or 
in the extensive Aramaic literature of the Talmud. 

It may be said in conclusion that we do not yet know whether the 
Iranian features in Mitanni are Iranian proper, or whether they belong 
to the period before the separation of the Iranian branch. But this 
branch may have been separated long before the peculiar features that 
distinguish the language from Sanskrit developed. The form aria- 
(if it is Iranian), as against Sanskrit rta- proves nothing, as we do not 
know the exact sound intended by the cuneiform script. In the names 
of the gods there is nothing specifically Iranian, but at least, if they are 
Iranian, they are pre-gathic or pre-Zoroastrian, as we find Indra and 
Nasatya not as daevas, but as gods side by side with Mitra. 


1 The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards , Cambridge, 1892. 

2 Aramaic Papyri of the fifth century B.C., ed. by A. E. Cowley, Oxford, 1928. 



AN ALLUSION TO MANIOH/EXSM AND 
ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE ARMENIAN WRITER 
EZNIG OF GOGHP, 

By Vahan H. Kalenbertan, a.b., ll.b., Columbia University, 
New Yoek City. 


The writings of the Armenians in early times as dealing with the 
religion of the Parsis, as historically Persians, have an importance even 
though they are deeply tinged as Christians by a distinctly polemical 
tone. In this connection attention has often been called to the Armenian 
controversial tracts against the heresy of Man!, or Manes, who was a 
Persian by blood but whose teachings in the third century of our era 
were as much abhorred by the Christians as by the Zoroastrians them- 
selves. To both the followers of Zoroaster and the Christians, Man! 
was the embodiment of evil, through his teachings. 

Among the many passages in the Armenian literature which deal 
with the subject, there is one in Eznig of Goghp (Yeznig Goghpatzi), 
Bishop of Pakrevant, who lived in the first half of the fifth century 
A.D ., 1 which while well known by specialists, is worth translating 
anew into English from the original Armenian text . 2 

Since the discovery of actual Manichsean documents in Turfan, 
Central Asia, fresh interest has been aroused in material in other languages 
that helps to throw light on Mam's life and doctrines, as does the passage 

1 Yeghdz Aghantotz, the book on Heresies of Eznig, is one of the most notable 
works of the ancient Armenian literature. It was written most probably in 441-9 
A.D. (Concerning the time when Eznig wrote his treatise, see the article in 
Bazmaveb-Hantisaran, for 1898, published by the Meehitarists of St. Lazar, pp. 147 
and 261-266.) In this book Eznig gives an interesting account of the various forms 
of worship among the ancients, and includes a summary of the creeds of the 
Persian * Fire - worshippers ’ and other heresies, as well as the doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers and those of the Mareionites and Manichceans. 

2 A French translation of this passage is available in Langlois, Collection des 
Historians de 1/ Armenia, Volume 2, pp. 357 to 376, Paris, 1869 ; a German transla- 
tion by J« M. Schmid, Eznig Von Kolb, pp. 94 to 95, published in Vienna, 1900; 
and there is also an earlier version, English, by A. Aganoor in John Wilson’s The 
Persian Beligion, p. 543, published in Bombay, 1843, which book is very scarce. 
There have been a number of Armenian editions by Meehitarists of St. Lazar, 
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here translated from Eznig of Goghp, which will be of service to Iranian 
scholars who may be working on Manichseism and its connections 
with Zoroastrianism. 

This passage, controversial in its treatment, points out a similarity 
between Zoroastrianism and Manichseism with reference to the doctrine 
of Light and Darkness, at the same time giving some characteristic 
differences between the two religions. 

The rendering here made is from the edition of Eznig that was 
printed in 1914, at the press of the Armenian Academy of St. Lazar, 
Italy, and which was based upon an Armenian manuscript dated in 
729 A.D. 1 The translation is made fairly literal? and some notes are 
added by way of reference and explanation. 

TRANSLATION. ^ . . 

<c It was not at all necessary to answer such foolish, false and groping 
statements of patched (i.e., dull) minds, because their very stupidity 
was sufficient to bring them into reproach, and their statements are 
self-contradictory and opposed to each other. 

<c Rut since the leaders of their religion [i.e., Persian] appear to be 
held in high respect by their followers who are lassoed (i.e., caught) 
and dragged by them to the abyss, it seems necessary to answer them 
and to point out that they say nothing more than what M a n x said, 
whom they themselves flayed. 

<tf Because he (Mam) speaks of Two Roots, 2 * * good and evil ? 
and this not by conception and by birth, but self existing and 
opposed to each other and they [the Persians] say the same 
thing [i.e.] by means of conception and birth through the desire of 
Zrwan, And if it is the same religion for both, why do the 
Magians hate the Zandiks (Manichaeans) ? [They hate than] 
because they differ from each other by their conduct, by appearance, 
although not in fact. By religion both are the same ; those (the 
Manichseans) recognize Two Roots and these (the Magians) 
recognize the same. Those are worshippers of the Sun, these are 
servants of the Sun. Those (i.e., the .Manichseans) believe that all 
inanimate things have life, these (i.e., the Persians) assert the same thing 
in the same way, 


1 See Yeghclz Aghantotz, Book 2, pp. 134:- 138. 

2 Yeznig uses the word armad armades {meaning ‘root, 5 ‘roots’). So© 

dictionaries: Artzeren Pararan, p. 142, Venice, 1S68; and Haigazyantz Pararan, 

VoL 1. 1836-1837, \ 
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u But because Maul wished by pretensions to show a mode of 
conduct superior to theirs, [and caused them to believe] that he is 
devoid of all essential desires, and that he is superior not only to them 
but to all other religions, he was faced (i,e. 5 exposed) to the temptation 1 
of maidens and was hayed and killed," 

■ COMMENTS, 

By way of special comment it may be observed in the first place 
that we have here an allusion, already well known, to philosophic doctrine 
of the two-fold origin of the Universe, a conception through which 
Zoroastrianism exercised an influence upon later religious systems, 
especially Gnosticism. To be noted is the Armenian expression * two 
roots ’ (yergoo armadas) employed by Eznig, who was familiar with 
Greek writings against Manichseism. The Greek author Titus of Bost ra 
(370 A.D.) had used similar expression 4 there were two roots 5 (* pitju 
see edition by Lagarde, p. 73, line 5 ’), and I am informed by Professor 
A. V. W. Jackson that the Turfan Turkish Manichsean Fragments 
employ a similar designation, 4 two roots and that the term used in 
the Pallia vi Turfan Fragments is do bun , 4 two foundations, origins, 
principles/ 4 roots/ 

The second point to be observed is the reference to 4 Zrwan/ 
because the doctrine of Zervanism was rife in early Sasanian times. 

The next item draws attention to a certain similarity between the 
two religions in regard to the reverential attention paid to the Sun* 
The further parallel which Eznig of Goghp draws with reference to 
"inanimate 9 things, rightly applies to certain particular doctrines in 
Manichseism, but only indirectly to Zoroastrianism unless the reference 
be to the care not to defile earth, fire and water. 

The allusion in the last paragraph of the Armenian passage is to be 
explained by Mam's own ascetic manner of life and the austerity which 
his religion, as a rule, inculcated. The reference to Mam’s meeting his 
death by flaying is in harmony with most accounts of the manner in 
which he came to his end. ■ 

From this passage of Eznig of Goghp one would infer that Manx 
appeared to be in certain respects an ascetic reformer through, his religious 
doctrines, and we can understand how opposed this pronounced ascetic 
aspect of his teachings was to the wholesome and reasonable view of life 
held by Zoroastrianism. 

1 In Armenian this word literally means 4 tickling,’ 1 irritation/ 




A NOTICE OP MANIOHJCAN PERSECUTION 
BY THE SASANIAN KING KAWAD IN THE 
FIFTH CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 

By Abbaham Yohanka n,- ph .d., Columbia University, 
New Yoke City. 


Interest in Manichseism, which was once a rival of Zoroastrianism 
and of Christianity, has been especially aroused in recent years 
through the discovery in the oasis of Turfan, Central Asia, of frag- 
ments of the writings of Manx himself. Allusions to Man!, who was a 
‘Fiend Incarnate 5 in the eyes of the Pahlavi writers, are nevertheless 
worth recording, from whatever source they may come. 

In one of the somewhat less known Syriac authors I have come 
across a reference to the persecution of the Manichseans by the 
Sasanian King Kawad who reigned 488-531 A.D., and was the father 
of Khusro I., famous as Anushirwan the Just. It seems not out of 
place therefore to translate this Syriac passage, as it may not be so 
readily available to Iranian scholars. 

The passage occurs in a twelfth century Syriac chronicle, entitled 
c Kt®habha de-Makht b h a-nut h ZabhnL 5 The name of the author, who was 
a Jacobite writer, is unknown, but internal evidence shows that he 
could hardly have much outlived the century named. The text of 
this work is available in an edition by Ignatius Ephraem II Bahmani, 
Ghronicon Civile et Ecdesiasticum Anonymi Auctoris , Mount Lebanon, 
1904. The short excerpt here selected from the various annals is 
found on p. 116 of the edition ( = folio 100, verso, of the Syriac ma- 
nuscript). It relates to the reign of Kawad and may be literally trans- 
lated as follows : — 

4 At this time (in the reign of Kawad) when the doctrine (lit. 
persuasion) of the Manichseans (Syr. Maninayi) had taken hold 
in Persia. Qubad (Kawad), king of the Persians, committed his 
son Khusro to (the care of) the Manichseans to learn reading from 
them. The boy (Khusro) made a covenant with the Manichseans, 
that, if he should rule, he would make their religion paramount. 
And when the royal youth, together with his mother, entered into 
the presence of Qubad, they asked him to make his son king 
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during his (Qubad’s) lifetime, just as the Manichaeans had 
planned. When the King made an investigation, he was told that 
the Manichsean Christians had made this plan in the interest of 
his son. He (Qubad) sent for the Bishop of the Maniehseans and 
said to him : “ It is in my favor that you have considered this 

idea, because you love me and my son. Now summon all the 
Manichseans, the adherents (lit. sons) of your religion who have 
thought about the sovereignty of my son.” When the Manichse- 
ans proudly presented themselves, the King gave order that they 
all should be put to the edge of the sword. Not one of them was 
left, and their churches were given to the Orthodox.’ 1 

Now a question may be raised as to whether the name £ Mani- 
chaeans’ may not be applied rather in a general way to the Mazda- 
kites, who were especially persecuted by Kawad and his son Khusro I. 
On the authority of Noldeke such an interpretation has been used in 
connection with similar allusions in the Greek Byzantine writers, Ma- 
lalas and Theophanes. 2 * Such a view, however, may be pressed too far 
for the following reasons : — 

First — It is clear from the late Zoroastrian Patristic Literature, 
in the Pahlavi of Sasanian and Post-Sasanian times, that Manichse- 
ism still played a considerable role in Persia in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies? and may well have come in for persecution like the rest 'of the 
antinomian sects. 

Second . — The allusion to the £ Bishop ’ seems particularly Muni- 
ch aean, as does also the reference to the fact that their churches were 
given over to the Orthodox (i.e., Christians). We nowadays know well 
that the Manichmans had regular places of worship, temples, or the 
like, which could he confiscated in this manner. 

Judged in that light the passage has significance in showing the 
persistence of Manichseism in Persia down to this period, despite 
the severe persecutions to which it was subjected. 

1 This refers to the Christians who were found in Persia at this time. Of. 
Noldeke, Gesch. der Parser, etc., p. 463, Leiden, 1879. 

2 See Noldeke, Geschi elite der Parser aus Tabari, p. 462, 463. Compare 
likewise J. J. Modi, ‘Mazdak, the Iranian Socialist,’ p. 120, note 1, in Memorial 
Papers, Bombay, 1922 ; c/. also E. Colby, 4 Religion and Politics in Early Persia 1 , 
p. 410, notes 38 and 41, in The Open Court (vol. 36, no. 7), Chicago, 1922. For 
the texts of the Byzantine authors referred to, see Malala,s, Chronologmphia, ed. 
Niebuhr, p. 444, Bonn, 1831 ; Theophanes, Chronog., ed. Goar and Cambef, p. 145, 
Paris, 1605; c/. also Classen, p. 92 (text p. 261), Bonn, 1846. The accounts of this 

* Manichsoan ’ persecution by both these writers is more detailed than that in 

• our Syriac passage/ 
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to ^ haUd ' ifc b6 maintained tbat reference is ratter 

Mazdakites, we may m any case add that the Mazdakite move- 
mte w as strongly influenced by Mfku’s teachings, and it wi t 

certain respects a refurbishing of Maniehansm, combining political 
aspects with a religious basis. 0 pohtical 

ate ZZZZ T™ be hdd 0n th ° sub i ect i* ^ems appropri- 

becaute 7 ts di r^ tenti ° n ' 0 *** ° Ut * of - tlie - wa y Syriac passage, 
because of its distinct bearmg on events in the reign of Kawgd and 

Anushirwan as Sasanian rulers d n 




THE ZOROASTRIAN DEMON SZ IN THE 
MANICHiEAN FRAGMENTS FROM TURFAN , 1 2 

By George 0. O. Haas, am., New York City. 

In a chapter on the Zoroastrian conception of the realm of darkness 
and the hosts of hell by Jackson in Die iranische Religion 2 (in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 2. 646-668, Strassburg, 
1896-1904) there is presented a full discussion of the daevas and drujes 
in Avestan and Pahlavi literature. Since that date interesting light 
has been thrown on the subject by the discovery, in the oasis of Turfan 
in Eastern Turkistan, of extensive remains of the lost Manichsean 
literature, written in Middle Persian (the so-called * Turfan Pahlavi J ), 
in Old Turkish, and in Chinese. In these texts occur the names of 
numerous demons, such as Abarmen, Parigan, ’Azdabag ‘I Mazan 
(i.e., Mazanian), and the like, whose attributes will repay careful study, 
especially from a comparative point of view. The present paper deals 
merely with one of their number, the demon Az, whose counterpart 
in Zoroastrianism, Avestan Azi~, Pahlavi Az, is well-known as the 
personification of Greed, Personal Craving, Covetousness (see Jackson, 
Die iranische Religion , page 660, §13). 

The principal publications to which reference is here made are the 
following : 

P. W. K. Muller, Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan , Chi* 
nesisch-Turkestan , part 2, in Abhandlungen d. hgl . preuss. AJcademie des 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1904, [Mu. 2.} 

C. Salemann, Manichaica IIIAV, in Bulletin de VAcadimie Impiriale de 
Sciences de St. P4tersbourg , St. Petersburg, 1912. [Sm.] 

A. von LeCoq, Tiirhische Manichaica aus Chotscho, parts 2 and 3, in 
AbhKPA W„ Berlin, 1919, 1922. [Turk. Man.] 

In the Turfan Pahlavi texts the name of the demon Az and words 
derived from it occur in the following passages ; 

M. 472 r, 16 ( = Mil. 2, p. 18 middle) Az ’ud Aharmen 

M, 470 r, 6 ( = Mii. 2, p. 20 top) vd Az ’ ud divan 

1 Grateful acknowledgment is here made of the stimulating instruction 
of Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, with whom I have often pored over these 
fascinating texts, 

2 I am informed that this work, which was translated into German for nnh. 
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M. 477 V, 21 ( = Mu. 2, p. 22 middle) ’5 man Az (‘to us, Greed ’) 

M. 475 v, 17 ( = Mu. 2, p. 13 middle) Az 'ud Avarzog* 

M. 477 v, 10 ( = Mu. 2, p. 15 bottom) v& az va Avarzog nazar 

M. 4, p. 2, 1. 15 ( = MU. 2, p. 53 middle) ae 4® naben oc Avarzlog vadesgar 

S. 9 b 3 ( = Sm. p. 9 top) Az ( ’ ’ z) ‘i darvand 

S. 13 a 6 ( = Sm. p. 18 bottom) slrid-anad Jz 

M. 473a v, 2 ( = Mu. 2, p. 23 middle) mardohm ‘ ig dzegar (adj.) 

M. 477 r, 7 ( =s Mii. 2, p. 14 bottom) az qdm ( =s dz-kdm , adj.) 

M. 97 d, 20 ( = Muller, Hermas-Stelle , 

p. 1080, in SbKPAW . 1905 dzegariy ( { action through Greed ’) 

It will be observed that in .these passages the fiend Az is in most 
cases mentioned in connection with Aharman or other demons, particu- 
larly Avarzog, ‘ Concupiscence.’ 

This demon Az appears in the Eastern Turkish Manichsean Con- 
fession as Az yak , 4 Greed-demon/ LeCoq, Turk. Man . 3, p. 19 andp. 30 ; 
and often alongside of Sok yak , 4 Envy -demon/ the latter having the 
standing epithet totundsuz ovutsuz, ‘insatiable and shameless/ see 
LeCoq, 4 Khuastuanift/ in JRAS, 1911, p. 281, 295, 297, 298 =* LeCoq, 
1 Chuastuanift/ in AbhKPAW, 1912, p. 9, 20, 24, 25. So also Az, 
ofutsuz Suq yak in LeCoq, Turk. Man. 3, p. 29 ; note furthermore the 
derivative form azing in Turk . Man . 2, p. 7. Az corresponds likewise 
to the Chinese Tan-mo, 4 Covetousness/ in the Chinese Manichsean 
Treatise, ed. and tr, Chavannes and Pelliot, JA, 1911, p. 523, 528, 529, 
533, and (combined with the demon 4 Concupiscence J ) 537 (cf. 538) ; 
consult also the valuable note, op.cit p. 523, n. 3. 

Throughout Manich seism the demon Az is one of the most malicious 
and inveterate of the Powers of Darkness. From the very beginning 
he is represented as struggling against the life of Primal Man, who 
corresponds to the idea of Gaya Maretan in Zoroastrianism. In the 
Manichsean Fragment S. 9 b, line 3, above referred to, the wicked demon 
Az (IPhl. Az 4 % darvand) is 4 strained out ’ from his soul. In an indirect 
manner we have in Vendidad 18.19 an allusion to the way in which 
‘the demon-created Azi appears to be cutting off the life of the fire 
from its thread/ There is thus a certain similarity in the malevolent 
nature of this demon in the two religions. 

In the Arabic account of the judgment of the soul of the Elect after 
death, as described by an-Nadim in the Fihrist, 2 there appear, among 

1 For another occurrence of the name Avarzog, see M. 177 r, 4 ( = Mu* 2, 
p. 88 middle). As far as the idea is concerned, Avarzog seems to correspond to the 
female creature of lust called Jahi in the A vesta, Jeh in Bundahishn 3. 3*9 ; cf. 
Jackson, op, sit. , p. 664, § 5. ' 

2 See the passage in an-Hadim’s Fihrist, translated by Flugel, Mani, p. 100 

(text, p. 70). • 
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the number of demons, especially the two demons of Greed and Con™ 
cupiscenee (Arabic aRRirs wa ask-Skahiva.) This demon of Greed 
(al Bin) corresponds throughout to the Az of the Manichaean Fragments* 

In one of the Manichaean Pahlavi passages referred to in the list 
above, Az and Aharman are mentioned side by side (M. 472 r, 16 = Mii. 2, 
p. 18 middle). We recall that in Bundahishn 30. 30 it is stated that 
the two fiends, Aharman and Az, remain at large, as the last demons 
to be routed at the end of the world. In Manichaeism the Powers of 
Darkness and Evil assemble for a final conflict, and are similarly routed 
by the Powers of Light and Good. 1 Now, in the Manichaean passage 
preserved in Arabic f the Spirit of Darkness 5 only is expressly mentioned 
by name in this connection, but we may feel certain that so prominent 
a demon as Az assuredly was in Manichaeism must have been among 
that diabolical band in the struggle. 

Further study of the terms used in Christian writings, such as 
hnOvfim, concwpiscentia in Hegemonius, Acta Archelcd (ed. C. H* 
Beeson, Leipzig, 1906, p. 18, 2 ; 19. 11, twice ; 20. 5 ;2L 3), may possibly 
lead to the conclusion that c Concupiscence * is the better rendering for 
Az (in spite of JA f 1911, p. 524 n.). That, however, is beyond the scope 
of the present paper. 

It is thus evident that the pervading character of the Zoroastrian 
influence on Manichaeism, numerous aspects of which will be discussed 
by Professor Jackson in a work now in course of preparation (to be 
entitled Studies in Zoroastrianism and Manicheeism ), finds one additional 
point of exemplification in the correspondence between the Zoroastrian 
fiend Azl and the Manichaean demon Az. 


t See the account in the Fihrist, Flugel, Mcmi, p. 90. 





THE ACCOUNT OF ZOROASTRIANISM 
GIVEN BY THE 

BYZANTINE HISTORIAN AGATHIAS, 

By Charles J. Ogden, ph. d., of New York City, U.S.A. 

Although Sasanian Persia and the Roman Empire were neigh- 
bouring powers for four hundred years, their political relations, uncer- 
tain at best and often actually hostile, were not such as to promote a 
mutual appreciation of cultural attainment and of spiritual life* Hence 
it has come about that the Greek and Latin historians of the period, 
who narrate at length the wars and negotiations between Rome and 
Persia, make in general but little mention of the religion of their op- 
ponents . All the more interest attaches , therefore, to the few descriptions 
they have given of Zoroastrianism in Sasanian times, and among these 
the account that the Byzantine historian Agathias (about 536 —582 AD.) 
has left us is both the fullest and, on the whole, the most intelligent, 1 
This versatile author, a lawyer by profession, was by preference a poet 
in his earlier years, but in his maturity he undertook to continue the 
celebrated history that Procopius had written of the wars of the Emperor 
Justinian. His work, in five books, records the events of the years 552 
to 558 only, death having apparently interrupted the completion of 
the task. 

For Sasanian history Agathias claims to possess excellent sources 
of information, inasmuch as he says (Bk. 4, eh. 30) that he has taken 
his account pf that dynasty from the Persian annals themselves, which 
were excerpted and translated for him by his friend the interpreter 
Sergius. 2 It may be doubted, however, whether he had at his disposal 
data of equal authority for the Zoroastrian religion, since he makes 

1 The fullest collections of the classical sources are those made by L, H. Gray, 
in A. V, Williams Jackson, Zoroaster 9 Appendix V, pp. 226-273, New York, 1899, 
and by Carl Olemen, Pontes historiae religionis Persicae, Bonn., 1920. The former, 
which comprises only passages mentioning Zoroaster’s name, gives but one excerpt 
from Agathias (at pp. 248-249) ; the latter (pp. 99-103) contains all the passages 
in which Agathias makes any reference to Iranian religion and customs. 

2 See also Bk. 2, ch. 27, where he says that the story he gives concerning the 
lineage of Ardashir Papak&n is held by the Persians to foe true “as being recorded 
in the royal parchments*” The depreciatory character of the tale manifestly 
'disproves his assertion In this case. 
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no reference to any of the sacred writings. Furthermore, although 
Agathias seems not to have been a convinced Christian and has there* 
fore no theological bias against Zoroastrianism, he is still under the spell 
of the old Greek tradition of a thousand years 1 * * * standing, which despised 
or at least affected to despise the ideas and customs of the “ barbarians. 5 ' 
His lack of a correct historical perspective, inevitable in his day, and his 
addiction to a florid style are other limitations that detract from the worth 
of his testimony. Nevertheless, since his history has not yet been made 
accessible in an English translation, a rendering from the original Greek 
of the passage in which he describes the Zoroastrian religion may possess 
some interest for Iranian scholars. 

The subject is introduced in the form of an excursus, a device of 
which Agathias is fond, the death of the Persian general Mermeroes 
giving him the occasion to describe the Persian custom of disposing of 
the dead, after which he goes on to inveigh against that of consanguine- 
ous marriages, and argues that both these practices had not prevailed 
in ancient times. He then continues as follows : 1 

TRANSLATION. 

“But the Persians of the present day have neglected and even 
reversed practically all their former customs, and they observe a different 
and, as it were, spurious set of usages, having been beguiled by the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster [the son] of Ormasdeus . Concerning this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (for both names are applied to him) it is impossible clearly 
to ascertain just when he reached the height of his power and established 
his laws. The Persians nowadays say simply that he lived in the time of 
Hystaspes, without further qualification, so that it is altogether uncertain 
and not to be known whether this Hystaspes was the father of Darius 
or a different person. At whatever time he did flourish, Zoroaster 
became their guide and leader in the Magian worship, and, changing the 
former ritual itself, he introduced a confused and heterogeneous set of 
doctrines. For of old time they used to reverence as gods Zeus and 
Kronos, in fact, all those who were celebrated among the Greeks, except 
that they did not keep the same appellations, but called Zeus, as it 
chanced, Belos, and Herakles, Sandes, and Aphrodite, Anaitis, and the 
other gods by other names. (Thus it is related by Berossos the Baby- 
lonian, by Athenokles, and bySimakos, who have written the ancient 
history of the Assyrians and the Medes .) 

1 See Bk. 2, latter part of ch. 24 and beginning' of eh. 25, ed. B. G. Niebuhr* 

pp. 117-119, Bonn, 1828 (Corpus Scripiorum Hishjriae Byzattiinae, vol. 3); reprinted 

in Clemen, Forties, pp. 100-102, the first portion also in Jackson, Zoroaster, pp. 

248-249. ■' ■ ^ 
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' 6 Nowadays, however, the Persians agree for the most part with 
those who are called Manichseans, in so far as they believe that there 
are two first principles, and that the one is both good [in itself] and has 
brought forth the fairest things in existence, whereas the other is contrary 
to it in both respects. To these principles they apply barbarous names 
framed according to their own language ; for they call the Good One, 
whether he be god or demiurge, Ormisdates, but Arimanes is the name of 
him who is most evil and baneful. As the greatest of all festivals they 
celebrate the so-called “ destruction of evil things,” in the course of which 
they slay a great number of creeping things and of other creatures that 
are wild and live in waste places, and bring them to the Magi as if for a 
proof of their piety. In this way they believe that they accomplish 
what is pleasing to the Good One, but vex and hurt Arimanes. They 
have a special veneration for water, so that they do not even wash their 
faces in it nor touch it otherwise, except for drinking and for the care 
of plants. 

[Oh. 25.] “ They have many other gods whom they call by name 
and propitiate, as the Greeks do. They practise sacrifices and purifi- 
cations and divinations, likewise a Greek custom. Fire is thought by 
them to be worthy of reverence and most holy, and hence the Magi 
guard it, without letting it be extinguished, in certain edifices that are 
quite sacred and set apart. It is to fire that they direct their gaze when 
they celebrate their secret rites and inquire concerning the future. This 
usage, I think, they derived either from the Chaldeans or from some 
other race, since it does not agree with the rest. After this fashion, 
then, their religion is a most heterogeneous composite, to which a great 
many nations have contributed.” 

COMMENTS. 

Zoroaster [the son] of Onmsdeus .— This is the natural interpretation 
of the Greek phrase, despite the resulting inaccuracy of the statement. 
Compare the similar expression “ Zoroaster [the son] of Horomazes 95 
in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue First Alcibiades, 122 A (Jackson, Zoroas- 
ter, p. 231 ; Clemen, Fontes , p. 22), which Agathias may have in mind. 
It is also to be observed that when, in a subsequent passage, he gives 
the Persian name of the Good Being, he transcribes it differently, 
as Ormisdates. ; f.; 

Zarades.—\ This form of the Prophet's name may be an approxi- 
mation to the Pahlavi Zaratusht, as Professor Jackson suggests ; or 
possibly it represents the first element only of the name Zarath-ushtra, 
according to a practice of abbreviation, other instances of which are 
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found in Iranian, cf. Th. Nhldeke, 45 Persisehe studien/ 9 in Sitzungs* 
berichte der 1c, . Akademie der Wissenschaften m Wien, Phil . - hist 
Classe , 116. 388-417 (1888). 

In the time of Hystaspes.— Agathias is the only classical author 
- who knows the fact that Zoroaster was contemporary with Vishtaspa, 
although Ammianus Marceilinus, 23. C. 32 (Jackson, Zoroaster , p. 244 ; 
Clemen, Pontes, p, 84) makes a confused reference to the connection 
between them. On the vexed chronological problem, which Agathias 
prudently declines to solve, see Jackson, op. cit., Appendix II, pp. 150- 
178 ; Clemen, Die griechischen und lateinischen Nachrichten iiber die 
persische Religion, pp. 11-28, Giessen, 1920. 

Rut called Zeus Belos, and Herakles, Sardes , and 

Aphrodite, Anaitis — These “ Persian 59 names given as corresponding 
to those of the Greek divinities prove both that Agathias, or his authori* 
ties, had no knowledge of the old Indo-Iranian nature -religion and none, 
consequently, of the true character of Zoroaster's reform, and also that 
he failed to distinguish between the beliefs of the Mesopotamian Semites 
and those of their Iranian conquerors. Eelos is, of course, Bel, another 
name for Marduk, the chief god in the Babylonian pantheon ; Anaitis 
is Ardvl Sura Anahit a of the Avesta ; Sandes is an obscure deity especially 
connected with Cilicia and other parts of Asia Minor, though he may 
possibly have been known in ancient Persia (Roscher, LexiJcon der 
griechischen und romischen Mythologie, 4. 319-333). The confusion 
which Agathias finds in Zoroastrianism may be said rather to exist in 
his own mind. 

Rerossos the Babylonian . — This Babylonian priest, who lived in 
early Seleucid times, composed a work in three books on Babylonia 
and its history, from which Greek and Roman writers drew, directly or 
indirectly, what little genuine knowledge they possessed on the subject. 
The other two authors/whom Agathias names Athenokles and Simakos, 
are not known from other sources, and no fragments of their works 
are. extant. 

The Persians agree for the most part with those who are called Mani* 
chceans . — Since the Manichaean heresy had spread widely in the Roman 
Empire and had been subjected to an especially severe persecution by 
Justinian at the beginning of his reign (of. Em. de Stoop, Essai sur Id 
diffusion du Manicheisme dans V Empire Remain, pp. 82-85, Ghent, 1909), 
Agathias could assume that his readers had some familiarity with it 
and could use it as a convenient exemplification of the dualistie theory. 
The division of created things between the Good and the Evil Principles 
as here set forth, is, however, a distinctively Zoroastrian tenet. 
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Whether he be god or demiurge. — That is, whether Ormazd be the 
Supreme Being or a secondary creator. This is possibly an allusion to 
the Zarvanite doctrine, according to which both Ormazd and Ahriman 
sprang from Zarvan, or Time, as the primordial principle (M. 1ST. Dhalla, 
Zoroastrian Theology , pp. 203-205, New York, 1914). This doctrine is 
explicitly referred to by the Greek ecclesiastical writer Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, as summarized by Photius (see Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 254 ; 
Clemen, F antes, p. 308). 

The so-called “ destruction of evil things.” — The slaying of noxious 
creatures, both khrafstras or small vermin and larger beasts of prey, is 
enjoined in the A vesta (e.g., Vendidad 14. 5, 6 ; 18. 65), and it was noted 
as a Magian practice by Herodotus (1. 140 ; see Clemen, Fontes, p. 7) ; 
cf. also Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, eh. 46 (Clemen, p. 4S ; Jackson, Zoro- 
aster, p. 235), and Windisehmann’s discussion of this passage in D. D, P. 
San j ana, Zarathushtra in the Oathas and in the Greek and Roman Classics, 
pp. 93-97, Leipzig, 1897. Agathias seems to be mistaken, however, in 
considering the observance as a particular festival, unless it was in his 
time associated especially with the Jashn-i Barzgaran, celebrated on the 
fifth day of Spandarmat, when charms are prepared for the extermina- 
tion of hurtful creatures; see L. H. Gray, “Festivals and Fasts (Iranian)/ 5 
in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 5. 874 ; J. J. Modi, Anthropo- 
logical Papers, pp. 122-130, Bombay, 1912. 

They have a special veneration for water . — That the ancient Persians 
did not wash in rivers is stated both by Herodotus (1. 138 ; Clemen, p. 7) 
and by Strabo (Bk. 15, p. 733 ; Clemen, p. 35 ; Sanjana, op. cit., p. 118) ; 
but the assertion of Agathias that they would not use water at all for 
cleansing purposes is too broad, since purificatory ablutions are 
frequently prescribed in the Vendidad. Washing the face in particular is 
mentioned in Shayast la-shayast, 12, 21 (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. 5, p. 347;. 

They have many other gods. — The Amshaspands and Izads are 
doubtless meant, . /. , / ■ 

They practise sacrifices and purifications and divinations. — Sacrifice 
and purification are prominent in the Avesta ; for divination, which was 
gather a by-product of popular superstition than apart of the religious 
rites, see L. H. Gray, “ Divination (Persian)/’ in Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 4. 818-820. 

In certain edifices . — The Greek word, oikiskoi, which means literally 
“little houses/ 3 or “rooms/ 5 is vague but would be applied very appro- 
priately to the inner shrines or chambers in which the sacred fire was kept 
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secure from pollution, or indeed to one of the smaller foe -temples as a 
whole. See, for instance, the photograph of the stone edifice at Naksh-i 
Rustam in Jackson, Persia Past and Present , p. 302, New York, 1906. 

It is to fire that they direct their gaze. — Compare Nirangistan 68 
(Sacred Boohs of the East , vol, 4, 2nd cd., pp. 346-347), where it is said 
that libations poured without looking at the fire accrue for the victory 
of the Anaryan countries. Divination by fire is mentioned also by Pro- 
copius (sixth century A.D.) who, in speaking of the great fire-temple 
in Adarbiganon (i.e., the Fire Adhargushnasp in Azerbaijan), makes 
the following statement (2, 24. 2 ; see Clemen, Pontes , p. 97) : “ The Magi 
guarding its fire unquenched, sanctify it carefully in other respects and 
employ it as an oracle for matters of great importance.' 5 

This usage .... does not agree with the rest. — That is, with 
their other rites, but the discrepancy that Agathias seems to note is 
not manifest. 

Their religion is a most heterogeneous composite. — Agathias goes on 
to find the explanation in the succession of nations that had held sway 
over the Persian domains and gives accordingly, in chapters 25 and 26, 
a sketch of the history of Western Asia from the legendary Ninos, 
king of Assyria, to the rise of the Sasanian power. 



IRAN’S PRIMEVAL HEROES AND THE MYTH 
OE THE FIRST MAN, 

By A. J. Carnoy, Professor at the University 
of Louvain, Belgium. 

Few nations possess suck a luxuriant development of legends, 
myths and tales as Persia. Most of the stories which have been trans- 
mitted to Europe through various channels, especially through the Arabian 
collections, have been traced back to Persian tales and one may suspect 
a similar origin for many more. A recent article which the writer of 
this paper published in the Museon (192S) on “ Paradis d’Orient— Paradis 
d 3 Occident 99 is an illustration of the fact that Iran gives the key of most 
problems connected with the origin of the marvellous stories that have 
enriched Western literature and notably the tales which roused the hopes 
of the conquistadores in their march to the West. 

On account of the limitations of human imagination, these riches 
cannot escape to derive partly from an admirable power in renewing old 
themes. The story, for instance, of the strong man who kills all kinds 
of fiends and dragons is attributed in turn to Thraetaona, to Keresaspa 
and, later, to Rustam. In the Avesta, the conflict on high between 
Tishtrya and Apaosha (Yt. VIII) is a doublet of the victory of Vereth- 
raghna (Yt. XIV), etc. 

Not only many heroes are replicas of others but even, if the persons 
are different, it often happens that their myths are derived from the 
same sources. 

To show the filiation of those stories is useful work inasmuch as this 
helps us to bring order in a very complicated complex of myths and makes 
it less impossible to discover the Indo-Iranian element in it or eventually 
to trace some story to non-Aryan mythologies. 

The traditions concerning the first man, his plight, his rescue, his 
. death and the renovation of his life in one way or another have recently 
been the object of interesting studies on the part of scholars interested 
in the history of the religions in hellenized Eastern countries such as 
Bousset in his Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907) and Reit- 
zenstein in Das iranische Erlosungsmysterium. (Bonn., 1921.) 

They have shown that in very many forms a conception which is 
fundamentally the same has reached from Iran the Greek and the 
Semitic world concerning the “ Salvation 33 of the first mortal and his 
rescuing power. 
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Guntert in Der Arische Weltkonig und Heilaml (Halle, 1923) placing 
himself on th? point of view of an Indo-European scholar has made an 
effort to bring some order in the tradition concerning the first man in 
Iran and in India and has endeavoured to connect them with similar 
traditions in other Indo-European mythologies. 

Although there’s still much obscurity in the development of these 
conceptions, their general features are now well-known. 

It has become possible to discover in the figures of Gaya Maretan, 
of Mashya, of Yima all that is inherited from Indo-European or at least 
Indo-Iranian traditions and discriminate it from later additions of 
different kinds. But in this case, like in many others, one has not 
exhausted the subject when one has studied the most prominent figures* 
Mythical matter is susceptible of multiplication, and one cannot know 
the character of the first man in Iran without extending one’s enquiry 
into other legendary types which at first sight might seem pretty 
different from the character of the first mortal. 

The epic of Firdausi in its beginning gives a list of primeval kings 
whose names date back to old times, although little is said about them 
in the Avesta. In the Book of Kings they have become epic, almost 
historic, figures, so much so that if we did not possess the older literature, 
we might think that one has to do with real kings who have left in the 
tradition some more or less adulterated traces of their existence. 

However, a closer examination of the main features of those reigns 
shows that they are transformations of the mythical aspects of the “ first 
mortal,” and eventually may preserve details that will complete our 
knowledge of this important product of Indo-European imagination. 

As regards the case of Gaydmart, the first king of the series we, of 
course, have not to prove that he is a form of the first man since his name 
is simply the Persian form of Gaya Maretan , who in Avestic times is the 
first human creature who after his death gave birth to Mashya and 
Mishydi, the pair from which mankind arose. The interest lies here 
only in observing the kind of transformation which traditions have 
undergone so as to suit an epic person. The king, for instance, is said 
to have dwelt at first on a mountain whence his throne and fortune arose 
In this, we may find an echo of the birth on high of the first man who was 
a brilliant creature, son of the sun or of the light (Yama, the son of Vivas- 
vant). Just as Gaya Maretan was “ white and brilliant,” Gayomart 
was “ on his throne like a sun or a full moon over a lofty cypress,” so 
much so that his natural sun-like radiancy has now become a mere point 
of comparison as might be used of any glorious king. 
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The account of the struggle between Ahriman and the first man is 
reduced in Firdiusfs narrative to a war between Siyamak, son of Gayo- 
mart, and a wicked king, named Ahriman, in which the superb youth 
was killed. This, of course, is an echo of the death of the first man bom 
as a youth of fifteen and put to death so that out of his body mankind 
might be produced. 

Now when Gayomart heard of the death of his son : “ the world 
turned black to him, he left his throne, he wailed aloud and tore his face 
and body with his nails. His cheeks were smirched with blood, his 
heart was broken, and life grew sombre ” (Sh. N. I. 120). 

These expressions which look like pretty common place Eastern 
metaphors for a moral gloom happen to reproduce almost literally what 
is said of the plight of the first man who just after he had been produced 
brilliant and white from the sweat of Ahura Mazda (Bund XXIV. I) 
became the prey of the demons so that cc he saw the world dark as night 
and the earth as though not a needle’s point had remained free from 
noxious creatures,” (Mainog-I-Khrat. XXVII. 14.) 

It is, however, more important to show that the life of Gayomart ’s 
successors also bear unmistakable traces of the features inherent to the 
first mortal story so that they may be considered as reduplications for 
that same mythical figure. 

The epic represents Hoshang as the heir of Gay5mart ? s throne. The 
name was in Avestic : Haoshyangha and seems to have meant “ King 
of Good settlements,” an interpretation made very probable by the fact 
that this king often receives the epithetof paradliata (== pahl. peshdai'} 
“ first law-giver.” He is also called ialchma c ‘ brave ” like his successor 
Takhma Uruph 

One speaks above all of the sacrifice which he offered on the top of 
Mount Hara Berezaiti, “ seated on a golden throne, on a golden cushion ? 
on a golden carpet.” One recognizes here the manifestation on high 
of the first man, the brilliant, which has just been reported of Gayomart. 

Giintert (s.c. p. 388, 299) has shown that the first man was associated 
with a sacrifice on high, which had a cosmogonic character. In many 
legends it is the first mortal himself who is sacrificed but he may also 
be the sacrifices The sun appearing on the top of the mountain seems 
to have been some times regarded as the fire of that sacrifice. 

But the Iranian legend goes on saying that out of that sacrifice 5 
Hoshang obtained the favour that the awful kingly glory, the khvarenanh 
(or farnah\ would nloavf* f,n hi™ * 
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“ For a time of long duration, 

So that he ruled over the earth, sevenfold, 

Over men and over demons 
Over sorcerers and witches 
Rulers, lords and priests of evil 
Who slew two-thirds 
Of the demon hordes Mazainyan 
And the lying fiends of Varena.” (Yt. XIX 26,) 

Now this Jchvarenanh is closely connected with the salvation of the 
first man and of mankind. In various narratives related to this 
salvation in mandaism , manichaeism or gnosticism one finds that the 
rescue of the first mortal depends on his getting hold of a pearl 
(Reitzenstein, o. c. p. 55) or of a light (ib., p. 9, 29, 33, et passim), while 
his fall or his death are consequences of the loss of that same treasure. 

The Jchvarenanh is a reliable weapon to hurl back the demons which, 
as is told of Gaya Maretan, were assailing the first man. Hoshang, 
therefore, is a great conqueror of fiends as Firdausi tells us : 

ee One day he reached a mountain with his men 
And saw afar a long swift dusky form 
With eyes like pools of blood and jaws whose smoke 
Bedimmed the world. Hoshang the wary seized 
A stone, advanced and hurled it royally. 

The world consuming worm escaped, the stone 
Struck on a larger and they both were shivered. 

Sparks issued and the centres flashed. The fire 
Came from its stony hiding-place again, 

When iron knocked. The world lord offered praise 
For such a radiant gift. He made of fire 

A cynosure ! (Book of Kings t. 123.) 55 

The machinery of that story is obviously borrowed from the so very 
numerous myths narrating the victory on high of a brilliant god or a hero 
upon a dragon. Many of them are storm-myths and this tale has all the 
essential features of that kind of narrative. 

The most important detail of it, however, is the fact that H5shang 
caused the fire to leave its hiding-place and that he received it as £C a 
radiant gift.” One knows indeed that old Indo-European legends connect, 
with the first man the story of the discovery or stealth of fire, a 
divine element which in that way became man's property and the 
source of his power and civilization. It is not surprising therefore that 
Hoshang is supposed to have during that night made a mighty blaze and 
instituted the feast called Sada (Gray 5 ERE. t V, 873-74). 
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Mirkhand (trad. Shea. p. 68) says moreover of Hdshang that during 
his reign men reposed “in the gardens of content and quiet, in the 
bowers of undisturbed security ; prosperity drew the bloom of happiness 
from the vicinity of his imperial pavilion. 55 

Here we have to do with another aspect of the legend concerning the 
first man, viz. 3 the story of a golden age, of a paradise in which the first 
man who died welcomes the other men as they come to the other world. 

It is the paradise of Yama in his tree in India, the golden age of 
Cronos in Greece, etc. (Carnoy. Nom de Cronos. Musee Beige. 1920.) 

The conception is Indo-European and Gfintert has shown how it 
often was placed in primeval times and associated with the existence of 
the first man on earth instead of constituting his activity in the other 
world (0. C., p. 393). We need not tell that in Iran this part is above 
all played by Yima (Jamshed). 

The successor of Hdshang is Tahmurath. This name was in the 
A vesta Takhma Urupi. The first part is clear and points to an original 
identity between this king and the preceding one, who also was called 
takhma. No satisfactory explanation has been found up to now for the 
name Urupi. 

One has the more reasons to see in Tahmurath a doublet of Hdshang, 
since he also offers a sacrifice on high to the god of wind which confers 
him the power of conquering the demons. 

Like Gayomart he reigns during thirty years, and like him, also 
he finally becomes a victim. 

In the legend of this king, therefore, we find a form of the well- known 
story of the fall of the first man, which we also find in Yima, This mis- 
fortune is often represented as the result of a sin or a mistake committed 
by the victim. When the first men are represented as a pair of twins 
(Yama-Yami : Mashya— Mashylol), this sin was originally conceived as an 
indulgence in incestuous sexual relations out of -which mankind sprang 

Often, however, this tradition has faded off and one has only 
preserved the remembrance of a moral mistake which has deprived 
the first man from the brilliancy that made him unconquerable. One 
knows the sad end of Yima in the Iranian mythology. Something of the 
same kind happens to Tahmurath. He had tamed Ahriman as his horse, 
but it was on the condition that he never would fear him. Now when 
the horse rushed with lowered head from the top of Mount HaraBerezaiti, 
fear overcame the rider and the demon knew it because the secret had 
been betrayed by his wife, Ahriman having recovered his power 
swallowed the hero, ; 
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The evil came thus to him from a woman and such was also the case 
when the impure female demon, Jahi, revealed to Ahriman the way of 
overcoming Gaya Ma retan. Yima, also, at the end of his life married 
a demoness (Bund XXIII I.) 

In all this, one is entitled to find the trace of the original story in 
which the female induced her twin-brother to evil deeds. 

Tahmurath’s corpse was recovered from the body of Ahriman by 
Yima, brother of the victim and in this way the arts and civilization 
which had disappeared along with them were rescued (Darmesteter, 
SEE; XXIII, p. 252 N. I.). We, of course, here have a much adul- 
terated remnant of the story of the immolation of the first man and the 
production from his body of all kinds of blessings and of mankind such 
as one finds it more or less well preserved on the myth of Gaya Maretan. 

Another story related in theBundahish (XVII. 4) says that during 
the reign of Tahmurath, the world was illuminated by great fires. This 
looks like a doublet of the narrative previously mentioned in connection 
with Hoshang, which refers to the introduction of fire on earth and the 
institution of the Sa da -festival. 

As we have said, Tahmurath is represented as the brother of Yima. 
It is probably no mere coincidence that the Indian Yama also had a 
brother in the person of Manu, while in Greece the blond Rhadamanthys 
was the brother of Minos. This seems to be a very old device in order to 
find a place for two figures which obviously were mere doublets of 
one another. 

The production of such duplication seems therefore to be a very old 
phenomenon among the Indo-Europeans, 

This shows that we are right in advocating the opinion that the 
Iranians have known even more replicas of the type of the first man 
than was supposed up to now. Besides the figures of Gaya, Mashya, 
and Yima we may place those of Hoshang and Takhmurath, and it is 
not improbable that further research will reveal more derivatives of 
that same ancient prototype. ■ ‘ ■ ' > ’ 



A METRICAL TRANSITION OF THE 
NIRANG-I-KUSTI, 

By Sorarjee Pestonjee Kanga, Assistant Financial 
Secretary (Retired), H. E. H. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


(KEM NA MAZDA.) 

When, fiercely glows the wicked foe 
To wreak his wrath on me, 

Who 11 save me in that hour of woe 1 
I trust, 0 God, in Thee. 

’Tis Thou alone who will prevent 
My mind and heart from harm, 

For both are e’er on virtue bent, 

And truth’s their potent arm. 

1- 

To me, 0 God, that lore impart 
That guides the soul to bliss, 

And in Thy mercy check my heart 1 
From doing aught amiss. 

Who will, with Thy all-powerful word. 
The devil drive away 1 
On whom ’s Thy heavenly grace conferred 
To be our guide and stay 1 

Such Master show us, who can teach 
What here our duty is. 

And how hereafter we may reach 
The land of endless bliss. 

To him let glorious Srosh repair. 

With gift of noble mind, 

Who has succeeded by Ids prayer 

flnfl’s ancimjd ot^aa fo 
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0 Mazda great, 0 Wisdom pure, 

In times of peril grave, 

To me extend your succour sure. 

And from the jealous save. 

Away all evil, and avaunt 

Each seed and root of pain, 

Destructive war and famine gaunt. 

And sin’s horrific train. 

All ruin and oppression cease, 

No lie no fraud may grow, 

And be this world a seat of peace, 

A paradise below. 

Hail bounteous Wisdom, fruitful source 
Of every bliss on earth, 

Hail plenteous peace, whose blessed course 
Is marked with joy and mirth. 

(ASHEM VOHC.) 

Truth is supreme beatitude. 

The richest boon forsooth, 

And he enjoys the greatest good 
Who never swerves from truth. 

(THE PAZEND PRAYER OF AHURA MAZDA KHODlEj 

0 Mazda bright, of potent sway, 

Destroy Ahriman foul ; 

And far from us him drive away, 

On earth no more to prowl. 

Away his loathsome wicked crew. 

Of Deevs and Demons fell. 

Magicians and impostors, who 
Indulge in charm and spell. 

Dark ruin be the lot of all, 

Who’re blind and deaf to truth, 

All atheists, unbelievers, fall 
A prey to ceaseless ruth 
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All foes and elves confounded be* 

Their strength and wiles be broke. 
From cruel rulers keep us free* 

And from each galling yoke* 

0 Lord Supreme, 0 Mazda bright, 

My. sins I true repent, 

With mind sincere and heart contrite* 

I pray. Do Thou relent. 

For wicked thoughts my mind revolved* 
For wicked words I spoke* 

For wicked deeds from me evolved. 

Thy pardon I invoke* ' 

Though many sins I knowing did 
For worldly greed and gain, 

And many faults are in me hid, 

On me Thy mercy rain. 

With virtuous thought and virtuous word 
And eke with virtuous deed, 

1 seek Thee. Be Thy grace conferred 

On me, I humbly plead. 

To Thee my body’s dedicate. 

To Thee my soul I give. 

And in the world and future state 
For Thee I pledge to live. 

Be Thou pleased with me for ever. 

Be Ahriman smashed ; 

Truthful men will suffer never. 

Their hopes are never dashed. 

I praise the truth, the greatest good. 

The noblest gift of heaven 
Bis is the best beatitude. 

To whom the truth is given. 

(YATHl AH tl YAIRYO.) . - 
The power of Kings is uncontrolled 
In conduct of the State ; 

The Priests the same position hold 
In teaching of the faith 
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Their guerdon is a noble mind. 

Who ceaseless work for God, 

And who, with hope and love combined 
For His religion plod. 

His lordship only they confess. 

Who help the friendless poor, 

Who do not let them in distress 
Be spumechfrom door to door,' 

' (JASA ME AVANGHE.) 

Thy help I crave, G Mazda bright, 

A Mazdayasnan !,. : 

Zoroaster’s laws my beacon light, 

I sing its praises high. . * 

The pure and virtuous thought I praise. 
The word that’s true and clear 
And with delight my voice I raise 
In praise of deed sincere. 

I praise the Mazdayasnan creed, 

That quells all feuds, alarms, 

By which a nation soon is freed 
From dread or use of arms. 

It leads to union and accord, 

It is the noblest law. 

It ushers peace, it breaks the sword, 

Its light’s without a flaw, 

Of all the laws, brought under test 

Of all to come behind, 

It is the greatest and the, best. 

Its equal none. can find. 

This lasting' truth it inculcates, 

For* us to ponder o-er, ■ • 
That every blessing emanates • 1 
From Mazda’s boundless store , 



THE TWO SPIRITS— SPENTA AND ANGRA — 

IN THE AVESTA, 

By N. D. K hand ala yala. b.a., lt,.b. 

Leaving aside preconceived opinions, we must carefully examine, 
first, the passages in the Gathas, which refer to the two spirits, and 
thereafter, to take into consideration various passages on the same 
subject^ in the later A vesta. 

At the end of the first Ha (28) of the. first Gath'a (Ahunavaiti 
Zjarathushtra asks the question — Tell me 0- Mazda Ahura! by Thy 
spiritual mouth, — for announcing (to men) — how the world first came 
into being (Ydish a anghush pouruyo bavat ).” 

In the 30th Ha, Zarathushtra, exhorting some people, to hear him 
and think for themselves, attempts an explanation : — Para . 3* ei The 
two spirits who (are) twins, described themselves (respectively) as the 
better (vahyo) and the bad (ahemcha,) in thought, word, and deed. 
Those having good sense, discerned the truth, not so the evil-minded.” 

4. And when these two spirits, first came together, they made 
life and non -life (gaemchd ajyditimchd ) ; and so shall it be till the end 
of the world. Achishto Mano (the worst mind) is of the wicked, Vahish- 
tem Mano (the best mind is) for the righteous. 

5. Of these two spirits, the Dregvao* (wicked one) chose the worst 
(aehishtao) deeds ; Spento Mainyu. (the increasing spirit) who lives in 
the most firm heaven, — and they who performing righteous deeds 
gladden Ahura Mazda, — chose Ashem (Purity). 

6. The Daeva believers did not rightly discern the difference 
- between these two (spirits), although when they came to argue, we 
: defeated them. Still they chose Achishto Mano (the worst mind), 

. whereby they made common cause with Aeshem (the demon of wrath), so 

that “ they may injure the life of men.” * . . 

: ' The two spirits when they first came together made life and 
• death ; it is said. Did the two together make life, and again the two 
' together make death or the good one singly made life, and the wicke'd 
one by himself made death, and if so where was the necessity 
, of their coming together ? . ' 
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The 45th Ha thus begins — 1 . To you who come from far and near 
desiring (to know), will I speak publicly. Listen and attentively hear, 
and weigh properly in your minds, what 1 have to say, so that the 
false-teacher (Dushsastish) may not harm your lives a second time. 

The wicked man (dregv&o) owing to his bad desire (aka varnS) 
and speech goes the wrong way. 

2. I will first inform you about the two spirits of the world. Of 
these two, the more increasing one (spanyao) thus spalce to Angra (the 
destroying spirit), u Neither our minds (manao), nor doctrines (sengM), 
nor our intellects (kfarathvo), nor our desires (varna), nor our teachings 
(ukhdha), nor our actions (shyaothna), nor our beliefs (daenao), nor 
our souls (urvano), agree. 53 

In the 30th Ha we have seen Zarathushtra speaking to an assem- 
blage of people called in the first instance. His exposition of the two 
spirits at that time appears not to have had much effect, and so, in the 
45th Ha, therefore, we see him addressing a much larger gathering of 
people drawn from far and near and exhorting them to deeply consider 
and make their choice between the two spirits of the world, which he 
over again mentions laying great stress thereon and representing the 
two as diametrically opposed in their constitution and all their prin- 
ciples. The two, he says, are spirits of the world, Cosmic Powers of 
good and evil. Angra-mairryu is a dark monster of destruction. There 
is no point of contact between the two. Each is of its own peculiar 
kind and quality. 

The word ‘ Angra 5 occurs in three places in the Gathas, viz., Ha 
•43-15, Ha 44-12, and Ha 45-2. " 

fc None of you should hear the Manthras and teachings of the 
wicked (dregvato manthrascha sasnaoseha), for they bring destruc- 
tion and ruin upon the house, the, village, the city, and the province. 
Destroy them with weapons. 35 (Ha. 31.18.) 

3. “ But 0 ye Daevas, ye are the progeny of the Bad Mind 
(Akoman). He who worships you most is (himself ) a deceitful and 
wrong-minded person. By your deceit, ye are known in many ways 
over the seven (parts) of the Earth. 5 * (Ha 32.3.) 

4. “ And you pervert the mind, whereby men become the doers 
of wicked deeds, (and) declare themselves as devotees of the Daevas, 
renouneers of the good mind, debarring themselves from righteousness 
and the Wisdom of Ahura Mazda. 35 (Ha 32. 3 and 4.) 

<tf I shall extirpate those who are Kavis and Karpans. (Ha 32. 15.) 
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In Ha 44, 2. Ahura Mazda is addressed as 4 4 Spento Mainyu 
Mazda/ 5 which shows that Ahura Mazd and Spento mainyu are one and 
the same. In Ha 44. 7 occur the words: — 44 Mazda Spenta Mainyu 
vispanam datarem/ 5 i.e., 0 Spento Mainyu Mazda, creator of all. 

In Ha 44. 12 it is said — * 44 0 Ahura tell me on whose side of the two 
(the righteous and the wicked) is Angra- mainyu, which of these two 
is like Angra- mainyu. 55 

In para. 20 it is said — 44 0 Ahura of what kind are the Daevas, for 
owing to them the Karaps and Usikhs spoil the world, and the Kavis 
grow in power. In Ha 47. 5 we find 44 Spenta-mainyii Mazda Ahura ; 
and the wicked man (dregvao) is said to be living with 4 Akat Mananghd 5 
(the Evil Mind). 55 

In para. 6 of the same Ha the words 44 Spenta Mainyu Mazda Ahura 55 
occur. In Ha 51. 7 we find the words — 44 Spenishta Mainyu Mazda. 

ANGRO MAINYU IN THE LATER AVESTA. 

In the first Fargard of the Vendidad . 

Ahura Mazda is said to have created sixteen different countries 
and in opposition Angro Mainyu who is full of death (Pouru mahrkd ) 
is spoken of as having created the following ; — 

1. Large snakes, and daeva-made winter. 2. The second counter- 
creation of Angro was gad-flies which deal death to cattle. The third 
counter-creation was carnage and discontent. The fourth was a wasp 
and poisonous plant. The fifth was the sin of unbelief. The sixth 
was hail-storms and poverty. The seventh was the Peri Khnathaiti 
that clave unto Keresdsp. The eighth was the sin of pride. The ninth 
was the unnatural sin. The tenth was the sin of burying the dead. 
The eleventh was sorcery. The twelfth was the sin of utter unbelief. 
The thirteenth was the burning of the dead. The fourteenth was 
unnatural issues in women and barbarian oppression. The fifteenth was 
abnormal menses and excessive heat. The sixteenth was daeva-made 
winter, and earthquakes. 

In the Vendidad the names of a number of Daevas are mentioned 
and Angro Mainyu their progenitor seems to be ubiquitous as will 
appear from the following : — 44 1 drive thee away 0 Mischievous Angro 
Mainyu 1 from the fire, the earth, from the cow, from the tree, from the 
faithful man and the faithful woman, from the stars, from the Moon 
from the Sun, from the boundless lights, and from all good things 
made by Mazda (Vend. 11.10). 
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THE TEMPTATION. 

In Fargard 19 of the Vendidad we read : — <c From the regions of 
the North rushed forth Angro Mainyu full of death, the Daeva of the 
Daevas, and commanded the deceitful Buiti Druj to kill the Holy 
Zarathushtra, who recited the Ahuna Vairyo, professed himself a 
Mazdyasnian, and performed the Yasna of the waters of the river 
Daitya. Buiti Daeva was dismayed. Zarathushtra threw stones 
largs as a house from a sling. Zarathushtra held forth — “ 0 Angro 
Mainyu of evil understanding, I will destroy your evil creation, I will 
destroy the Nasu of evil origin and the Peri Khnaiti.’’ Then replied 
Angro Mainyu, Do not, 0 Zarathustra, destroy my creation, but abjure 
the Muzd^yasman faith so that you may become as rich as the lord of the 
Vadhghan country. 5 ’ 

Zarathushtra answered, <€ Not even if my body be separated from 
my soul will I renounce the religion of Mazda. I will strike thee with 
the havnim , tasht and Haom and with the holy w r ord which was made 
by Spent o Mainyu in Boundless Time and promulgated by the 
Amesha Spent as. 5 5 

In the beginning of Vandedad22 Aliura Mazda says that he made 
the world full of delight, but the snake Angro Mainyu full of death 

produced 99,999 diseases. 

In the Sraosh Yasht it is said that Ahura Mazda created Sraosh 
with the terrible weapons as an opponent of Aeshem Daeva. 

In paras. 77-78 of the Farvardin Yasht it is said that when Angro 
Mainyu at once rushed into the good creation, Atar and Vohumano 
intervened and put a stop to the destruction of the wicked 
Angro Mainyu. 

According to the oldest tradition as recorded in the Bundahesh 
Angro Mainyu (Ahreman) is said to have killed the sole created ox 
(Gavyokdad) and Gayomard the sole created man. 

It is needless to give numerous other references which are to be 
found in the later Avesta in which Ahreman is found fully and 
securely installed as a monster world power with his brood of noxious 
Daevas, opposing everywhere the creation and work of Ahura Mazda. 

To be a worshipper of Aliura Mazda was taken to mean to be a 
self made opponent of the mythical Ahreman and imaginary Daevas 
by hurling, in the midst of prayer, imprecations and spells in an 
not understood language. 
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THE STATE OF ANCIENT IRAN. 

Says Professor Mas Duncker in his Ancient History : — 

“ The centre of Iran was formed of a vast desert, and to the north 
and south stretched, far away, table-lands. The favoured districts, 
might almost be called oases. Immediately on the most fertile villages 
and slopes, bordered endless steppes, blooming plains densely shaded by 
groves, were encompassed by dreary wastes. The people of Iran not 
only suffered from the heat of Summer, but also from the cold of Winter. 
Here corn-fields and pastures were buried under snow for many weeks, 
there sand-drifts destroyed culture. There the cattle were tortured 
by gadflies in the heat, here bears and wolves invaded the herds ; there 
snakes had to be guarded against and the fiercer wild beasts. Life in 
this land was a fight against heat and against cold ; a fight for the 
preservation of the flocks, and as soon as single tribes had begun to 
settle in the favoured districts and to attend to agriculture, it became 
a <c fight against the desert and the drought. Most of the native tribe 
of the central table-land, and many of those who held the surrounding 
highlands were wandering nomadic herdsmen, so that while the settlers 
laboured lustily in the sweat of their brow, the others roved about idly 
with their flocks and there could be no lack of raids in the agricultural 
districts, of plundering and robbing.” 

M. Zinaida Rogozin, the learned author of the c Story of Nations 
(Media and Persia)/ writes 

“The strife which pervaded the existence of the Iranians in the 
land which they had made their own, became to them the main fact 
of nature, generally pervading the whole creation. The opposition 
between Light and Darkness, and consequently between the powers of Light 
and Darkness — the Gods and the Demons — is a prominent grand-feature* 
of the primeval Aryan conception of nature, as of every primitive 
religion in the world. With the Iranians that became the one funda- 
mental Law to the absorption and utmost exclusion of the many pic- 
turesque mythical details, and incidents with which the poetry of other 
Aryan nations, is adorned to overloading ; thus preparing the way 
for the Dualism which is the key-note of their natural religion . 

“ In their slow advance towards the West, the Iranians were con- 
tinually harassed by fleetly mounted Scythian hordes (Turanians), 
and encountered scattered tribes of the same hostile race along the 
broad and irregular track of their migration. There savage nomads, 
ubiquitous with their small untiring steppe-horses, and their unerring 
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lassoes, were the standing terror of the Iranian settlers, whose pasture 
and farms were not for one moment secure from their raids. The 
Turanian adversaries, lawless invaders, iniquitous usurpers and tyrants, 
as they were, were looked upon as demons (Daevas). 

“ That the Turanians were accounted Daevayasnas or worshippers 
of fiends is self-evident. But not they alone, scarcely less hated of 
Zarathushtra and his followers, were such communities of their own Aryan 
as resisted the progressive movement, towards spiritual monotheism, 
and persisted in sacrificing to the Gods of the old Aryan nature -worship. 
There were doubtless many such, and it is certainly to them, their 
leaders and their priests, that Zarathushtra alludes when he speaks 
of the evil teachers that corrupt the people’s mind, of their persecutions 
which made him and his followers, homeless wanderers. Nor can 
the prophet be said to deal with these unbelievers exactly in a 
spirit of charity. Not only are they bitterly, wrathfully denounced 
throughout the Gathas , but their extermination is demanded in no 
unequivocal terms. 

“ There can be little doubt that the feelings of hatred and con- 
tempt with which Zarathushtra inspired his followers, against those of 
the old Aryan religion, were amply reciprocated by the latter. This 
supplies us with the most natural explanation of the use by the Zoroas- 
trian Iranians, of the word Daeva with the meaning of demon, fiend, 
etc., while the original word in Sanscrit denotes a God of light and 
beneficent Power. 

“The Dualism announced in the 30th Ha of the Gathas is absolute. 
The two spirits are twins and together they create the world, and the 
result is of necessity a mixture of opposites.”* 

THE RELATIVITY OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

Where does good reside, and in what does it consist ? What is Evil 
and where is its home ? Who is it that sayeth this is good, and that is 
Evfi, and what is the test by which such distinction is made ? Is 
4 Good ’ a something positive like a piece of Gold and is ■ evil ’ some de- 
finite thing like Arsenic? These are merely attributive words that are 
used to denote the relative usefulness or otherwise of things. 

All the productions of Nature are useful and appropriate in their 
own places. The epithets good and bad cannot be applied to them until 
man thinks of one or other of these in relation either to himself or other 
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Arsenic taken in very small doses is a curative medicine and is 
good. Taken in large doses it would kill and would be called horribly 
bad, 

« 

To the owl and a few other creatures who can see in darkness, — 
darkness is a blessing and is good, while light blinds them and is to them 
bad. 

Food is necessary for animals and is good, but food taken in large 
quantities produces indigestion and pain and is bad in that respect. 

Good and evil are not conditions of the divine power of manifesta- 
tion, but are the mental attitude , -which man assumes towards the various 
manifestations of the Divine Energy. There is no evil whatsoever in the 
manifestations. It is the way in which the manifestations are viewed by 
man. The manifestations of nature are non- ethical . Wind, rain, 
fire, flood, cold, heat, thunder, lightning, darkness, light, are in them- 
selves without any ethical significance. 

But when man comes into contact with them he classifies them 
into two opposite divisions calling some to be good, and others bad 
just as they conduce to his comfort or cause him difficulty or pain. It 
is only the human view of things that puts the labels good and bad on 
the things. 

THE TRUE DOCTRINE. 

That in the Zoroastrian Faith the dualistic doctrine was not always 
‘ believed in is apparent from the following. 

In para, 25 of the Hormazd Yasht we read — “ Mana Khrathvacha 
chishticha yaish a anghhush pauruyo bavat, yathachaanghat ape mem 
anghhush By my intellect and my wisdom the world first came into 
being and so shall the world go on till the end. 

This is the inestimable teaching of a highly intuitive Sohyant 
which is worth its weight in gold. 




THE AVESTAN INSTRUMENTALS ENDING 

IN -IS AND -US, 

By Pkoe, Hans Reichelt. 

In Awestan there are some striking instrumentals of n- and. u- stems 
ending in 4S and -ui, namely. 

ndmdmS. 

xvais ndmoms, y. 51.22. ^ 

O V o 

to, sc a ima ndmdnls as Nom. Pl. Yt. 1.15, 19. 

© 

ima namdnis drd njayo framrava as Acc. PL Yt. 1. 11, 16. 
asaonls 

dama (daman) asaorfiL . yazamaide as Acc. Pl. Y. 16. 3, 71 .10. 

o 

antard xvddaenais (xmdaend) asaonls as Acc. PL V. 21, 3, P. 36. 
sndkdnis. 

ratufris sndkdnis . . ocvastdis . . N. 57. 
avaidhU 

vl daevdis aydis avardhls . • samn mruye Y. 12.4. 
varouhU 

varduhls daman asaonls yazamaide as Acc. PL Y. 71 . 10. 
ydius. 

sardm mruye , . vlydtus vl ydtumatbis Y. 12.4. 
pdrdndyuL 

vatouhi daena mdzdayasnis pdrdndyus ciOam dmrssaiti as Dat. Pl. 
V. 3.42. 
ai^rd-mainyuS 

Icahe vada vandi . . mana donna aidro-mainyu§ as Acc© Pl. V. 19.8. 
hazard raja aidro, mainyus (soil, dama) paiti , j asaiti as Acc, Pl. 
V. 13.1. 

spdnto . mainyuS . 

hazard raja spentd~mainyu§ (sell, dama) paiti-jasaiii as Acc. PL 
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V. 13.5. 
t pituL 

mtufris fpitu$ (Ms. patu§) xvastais . . N. 57. 

VIZUB . 

mtufris snakznisca, vlzuSda xvastais . . N. 57. 

The — is of nam'd nis asaord§ } snak'd nii as well as oiavaidJit§ i vaiduhis, 
though these forms are simply to be explained as *(a-) vahvos for * (a-) 
vctJmwi$, Ved. vasubhih, is commonly considered as identical with the 
final part -is of the Indogermanic ending* — ois of the o-stems, see Bartho- 
lomae Grd. d. iran. Phil. 1. 1. 134 and Brugmann Grd. d. vgl. Gramm, d. 
idg. Spr. II. 2, 2 268. But it is quite improbable, that the Avestan alone 
has preserved the ending *is, since this ending in pre-Aryan times al- 
ready had coalesced with the o-of the o-stems. I hold therefore that 
gtu. nam'd nls, j Aw. asaonU , snakdnis are mere wrong readings of n’m 
(v) vy3, ’sv (v)vyS, sn’k (v)vvs of the original Aramaic text, the v instead 
of w having been taken as n according to the cases with an , as in huna(i)ti 
‘ he incites, procures ’ for huwa(i)ti, Ved. suwati according to huna(i) 
ti e he brings forth/ for instance, see Andreas — Wackernagel N.G.G. 
1911-31; thus they can be regarded as regular forms *namawis, *asavawi§, 
*snakawi§ or *namuwi§ f *asavuwis } *snakawis respectively with u which 
occasionally replaces a as representative of the sonant nasal, see Andreas 
Waekemagal L. c. 8. 

As to ~u$ of ydtu§ 9 o mainyuS , pitus, vizus it seemed to be nearly in- 
explicable till now. But with regard to the fact, that 1 v before 1 v 

or w and J y before usually are supprimed, I am declined to be- 
lieve -ul, to be also a wrong reading, assuming that -vs of the original 
Aramaic text, written for -Vys, i.e., uwi§, has been taken literally by the 
copyists that introduced the Avestan alphabet. 



THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PERSIANS 
FROM THE GERMAN OF 
EBRD* JUSTI, 

ByB. MaC$ICBAN, MA., BI>., LL.D. 

Cyrus (old Pers. Kurus, reigned 558-530 B.C.), the founder of the 
Persian Empire, bears in the oldest written records in the Babylonian 
language the name of “ Knrasb 1 , the great king, the mighty king, the 
king of Babel, the king of Sumir and Akkad, the king of the four coun- 
tries, son of Kambuziyani the great king, the king of Anshan, the great- 
grandson of Shishpish, the great king, the king of Anshan.” (Cyrus. 
Cylinder Journ. Asiat. Soe. XII, 1880, 87), In the annals of Nebimid 
Gyrus is called king of Anshan before the conquest of the Medes, later 
(9th year of Nabunid) he is called king of Parsu ; in Babylonian private 
records (contract tablets) he is called king of Babel. 2 This means that 
Cyrus is a king of the Persians but that his paternal kingdom lay in 
Anshan or Anzan 3 , northern Elam (Susiana) with Susa as its capital* 
It may be conjectured that the eldest Cyrus and his brother Ariaramnes, 
the sons of Teispes had been allies of the Medes at the time of the over- 
throw of the Assyrian kingdom and that the Persians (Parsua) under the 
leadership of their Achaemenian princes abandoned the territory south 
of Manna where the Assyrians were in contact with them and had taken 
possession of Susiana and Persis, The sons of Teispes founded two 
lines, 4 one of which exercised sovereignty from the valley of Murghat 
(Medus, Pulwar) over the districts of Pars and Kerman; the other took 
to itself the kingdom of Susa where king Ummanaldash, 640 B.C., had 
exchanged for voluntary exile his shadow-kingdom built on the ruins of 

1 Signifies in the Susian tongue tc Shepherd (he is) ” just as Kurigalsu means 
® fi Be my Shepherd c/. the prophet in Isaiah 44, 28 ; Hommel geschichte BabgL 
u. Assyr., Berlin, 1885, 789. In Persian Kyros according to the statement of the 
Greeks is a word for “ Sun,” perhaps related to the old Northern hyr (fire), 

2 Mentioned also on a brick from Senkereh, Transact. Soc. Bibl, Archaeol. II, 
148 ; Oppert, Records of the Past, 9, 67. 

2 The syllable za in Aa-za-an can also be read as sa (tsa) ; the Babylonians 
pronounced the name as Anshan, on the cylinder of Nabunid, Col. I, Z. 29 it is 
written Anzan (where Cyrus is mentioned), in his Annals and on the Cyrus -Cylin- 
der Ansdn, ' 

4 The word duvitdtarnam in the inscription cannot be adduced in support of 
this view, since it signifies 4C from of old,’* in the Susian translation mtndkmar, as 
Cyrus in his Babylonian Inscription calls himself “ a shoot from a long line of kings;” 
see Kern. ZDMG. 23, 222; Foy, in the same periodical 50, 130; Weiss bach 86, 
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the territory that had been, devastated by Assurbanipal in a great war. 
The oracle in Jeremiah (49, 34) of 596 B.C. has been considered to refer 
to the occupation of Elam, by the Persians, However the whole of the 
country of Susiana does not seem to have come into his possession till 
after the death of Abradatas who fell in the battle of Sardes as an ally 
of Gyrus (Xenoph. Kyrop. 7, 1, 32). When the Median Empire was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great in 550 B.C. Persis also passed under his 
rule and since he did not, like the Assyrians, destroy the kings whom he 
conquered but everywhere grasped the sceptre himself, Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramnes, accordingly lost his position as monarch or it passed 
over to Cyrus perhaps after the death of Ariaramnes and we find his son 
Hystaspes later as Satrap of Parthia. The title cc King of Anzan 1 ” 
could not therefore have been exchanged for that of “ King of Persia ” 
before the time of Cyrus. Susa, the capital of Elam, remained Still the 
royal seat of the Persians while Pasargada in Persis 2 , but after Darius 
Persepolis, with the imperial palace for great state ceremonies, with its 
altar, for the sacred fire and the royal sepulchres was regarded as the 
sacred city. The outstanding position of Elam, the later province of Hu za 
(in old-Persian written Uvza, Susiana) explains amongst other things the 
fact that the Persian Inscriptions of the Achaomenids are accompanied 
by an Anzano -Susian and therefore Babylonian translation, that even 
the builders’ record of Persepolis on the eastern side of the Terrace 
is engraved only in the Susian language. (Oppert, Records of the Past 
9, 73 ; Le peuple et la langue des medes 196.) This language which is 
related neither to the Persian nor the Babylonian tongue is a somewhat 
later form of that which appears in those inscriptions of the indigenous 
princes which have been discovered at Aidadsh on the plain of Mai -Amir 
on a tributary of the upper Qarun. These princes 3 call themselves ‘‘King 
of the peoples and of Anzan while their country they call Hapirti and 
this latter name in the Susian translation of the Achaemenid Inscription is 
the rendering of the Persian Huza which, originally the name of the 
Uxians, the eastern neighbours of the Kissians (Kashshi of the 
inscriptions) or Susians, came in course of time to designate the entire 
country (New Persian Xuzistan , Arabic Huz in the plural Ahwaz> one of 
the chief towns on the Rapids of the Pasitigris or Qarun, the Aginis of 

1 The prophet in Isaiah 21, 2 calls the conqueror of Babel (i.e., Cyrus) : Elam 
(personified). 

2 Perhaps the same name as Shurgadia of the Parana in their former settle- 
ments. 

3 Oppert in 1873 and Sayce in 1874 began the decipherment of the inscriptions ; 

Winekler gives a list of the kings of Susiana before the Persian rule as learned from 
the inscriptions, Zeitschyift f t Assyriol., VI, 317. • 
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Arrian), Thus also the name Anshan, which on a Babylonian gloss is 
explained as Elamtu, seems to have been transferred from a northern 
district to a great part of Susiana, and Rawlinson has discovered the 
name Ass^n applied to the district surrounding Shushtar (Sosirate 1 ). 
The identification of AnzEn or Anshan is difficult and has given rise 
to keen controversy in which most of the scholars who have busied 
themselves with the newly discovered Gyrus-Inscriptions have taken 
part 3 . 

In the Annals of Nabunid-.it is further recorded that the mother of 
Nabunid, a daughter of Nebukadrezar, died on the 5th Nisan (5th April) 
517 B. C. and the Cyrus had in the same month crossed the Tigris from 
Arbela and in Airu (May) marched into the country of Ish (parda), i.e., 
Lydia 3 on which occasion he probably conquered Upper Mesopotamia 
and other countries. Harran with its temple to the Moon had passed 
out of Median into Babylonian hands and Nabunid had restored 
the sanctuary destroyed by the Medes. In Lydia which, after the assault 
made by Kyaxares, had preserved its independence. Alyattes who had 
died in the spring of 560 B, C. and had been buried in an enormous, sepul- 
chral mound was succeeded by his son Croesus. 4 This friend of the 
Greeks, who ruled over the whole of Asia Minor west of the Halys 
together with a number of Greek coast -cities, with the exception 
however of Lycia (Herod. 1. 28), saw the approach of the danger 
threatening his empire since peace with Media had by reason of its 
conquest become precarious. 

He sought to increase his military strength through the help of 
Nabunid, of Aahmes (Amasis) of Egypt, and of the Lacedaemonians 
(Herodotus I, 77); encouraged by the Delphian oracle he resolved to 
anticipate an attack and crossing the Halys invaded Cappadocia which 
belonged to the Median empire where he conquered the strong Hittite 
city of Pberia (the Boghlz-koi of to-day) 6 which commanded the road to 

X Ndldeke, Gottinger Nachrichten 1 April 1874, 195. 

2 Fihrist, published by G. Fliigel 5, 12, Z. 21. ’ 

3 Rawlinson, Journ. of the R. Asiat. Soc. XII, 1880, 7 6; Encyclop. Brit. XIII 
3956; Oppert, Gott, gel. anz. 1881, 125-1 ; Halevy, Sayce, Delattre. de Harlez in the 
Museon 1882, 1883 ; Hommel Geschiehte. Babyl. u. Assyr. 273; Ed. Meyer, ZDMG 
43, 561; Halevy, Actes du S. congr^s des orient. II., 1, 155 ; Winckler, Unlers. 114 
Tiele, Festschirft zum 80, Geburtst. von Dr. P, J. Vetli, 1895, S. 195. 

i This supplementing of the Susian name of Lydia Ish ( — parda) (Babylonian 
Saparda with Sameeh) is due to Floigl (s, 125.) 

6. Herodot I, 93; Strabo 627 (ed. Meineko 877). Regarding the explanations 
of the Sepulchral mound cf. Hamilton, Resien I. 140. Texier, asie mineure 258 
Spiegel that and Olfers Monatsber. Berl. Akad. 1854,700. Abhand. d. Berk Akad, 
858, 539, Chosisy, Revue Arched XVII, 1876, 73. 
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Sinope and ravaged it together with its surrounding territory (Herod. 
1,76). A battle with the Persians proved indecisive. Croesus, however, 
withdrew across the river which formed his boundary, probably in order 
to increase his army through the assistance of his allies and under the 
erroneous impression that the Persians would not immediately venture 
an attack on Sardis. Cyrus, however, followed him on foot and over- 
took him at Thymbrara in the plain of Hermos and Hyllos (Herod. I, 
80 ; therefore also Xenoph. Kyrop. 6, 2, 11) where the Lydians were 
thrown back on Sardis their capital. The city was taken, the fort, 
situated on a steep rock, sealed under the leadership of Hyroiades, a 
Mardian son of the mountains ; Croesus himself who had already mount- 
ed the funeral pile in order to give himself to death 1 was taken prisoner 
and received from Cyrus the city of Barene (Barce according to Justin) 
in Agbatana allotted to him as his seat, late in autumn 540. 2 The 
Lydian empire had fallen before the allies could interpose and this event 
was so extraordinary and especially for the Greeks, to whom the might, 
the gold and the munificence of the Lydian king who was now a beggar 
and a prisoner, had seemed fabulous, so overpowering that they wove 
legends around him and transformed his history into a tragedy of fate. 3 
His place was taken by a Persian satrap who had to collect a fixed tribute 
from, the land and from the Greek cities; the attempt at a rising under 
the Lydian Pactyes was immediately frustrated and only resulted in 
harsher proceedings on the part of the Persians ; the Median generals 
Mazares and, after his death, Harpagos conquered the Greek cities which 
Cyrus before his attack on Lydia had in vain summoned to alliance, as 
also the islands and the rest of Asia Minor ; 4 Harpagos received as a here- 
ditary satrapy 6 Lycia the country of the Termite which had not been 

1 Nikolao Damask follows Herodotus and Xanthos in his narrative of the 
pyre ; Greek sculpture has portrayed the scene in numerous forms as a religious 
act, see pictures on the vases of the first half of the 5th century, and therefore before 
the time of Herodotus ; Annali delP Institute archaeol. 1, PL 54. 55. Stein in 
Gerhard’s Archseol, Zeitung, 1866, p. 121. A. Baumeister. Den km ale r d. Mass 
Alterthums II, p. 796 III, p. 1990. 

2 See with reference to this most important date for Lydian Chronology 
Maspero’s Hist, ancienne 569. Unger, Munch. Akad. Abh. XVI, 1882, 244. 

3 Herodotus and Ktesias ^(Photius) are our informants regarding the end of 
the Lydian Empire ; other authors follow the former, others again make use of 
both. See Budinger, Krosus Sturz (Si tzungsber. Wiener Akad. 92. Bd.) Holm. 
Griech, Geseh. I, 404. 

4 Of. Bureau dela Malle, Bur la poliorcetique des Perses (Mem. de PInstitut, 
XVIII, 2, 412. 

5 Regarding the history of Lycia cf. Treuber, Geseh. der Lykier, Stuttgart 

1887 ; a succession of Satraps and Dynasts are known from coins. See Six, Revue 
numism. 3,4, 18S6, 100, 141,421. 5, 1887, 1, Bab.don. Catalogue des monnaicsgrecques 
II. P^ris 1892, p. LXXXIX, 63. , ' "p 
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subdued by Croesus but which he had conquered against- violent 
resistance. Carla retained its native princes as vassals of the Persians; 
the Hittite Syennesis of Cilicia reigned as a tributary but almost 
independent prince, also in Paphlagonia and Cyprus the- reigning 
chiefs were only bound to military service (Xenoph, Kyrop. 

7, 4, 2, 8, 6, 8).. 

The Greek cities, with the exception of Miletus, which remained in 
the alliance which had been formed under Croesus were placed under 
the headship of members of families, whose conduct was supervised by 
the Satrap in Sardis ; no obstacle was placed in the way of their reli- 
gious societies. The Phoenicians placed themselves voluntarily under 
the Persian rule, only Gaza had to be subdued. Cyrus betook himself 
back to Inner Asia where he took possession of the countries that had 
been hitherto under Media as well as Kyra. He also fortified Kyropolis and 
Kyreschata (Uratubeh) ( Arrian 4, 2, 1) and destroyed the city of Kapisa 
in the Ghorband at the Southern foot of the Hindu Kush, which points 
to widely extended campaigns of conquest ; on a march through Gedro- 
sia he and his starving army were supported by supplies furnished by 
the^ Orosangs. 1 ; ,? v:- ; Svvt , . 

The time seemed now to have arrived for incorporating in the new 
empire the remote countries of the Semites, the Arabs to whose protec- 
tion the caravans of merchandise which passed through from Chaldsea 
to Egypt had been entrusted, the countries of the Aramaic and Cana- 
anite peoples, and the Phoenician cities which commanded the sea, all of 
which the great Nebukadrosar had united under his sceptre, and to con- 
quer the capital and the greatest fortress of the world of that day, Babylon, 
the seat of culture and of world -commerce. 2 The last king of Babylonia, 
Croesus’ ally, had been placed upon the throne by a court-party; he had 
through religious innovations embittered the priests in Babylon whose 
interest in their own order was greater than their patriotism; Nabunid 
had left the capital and remained in Tenia (or Teva), and in Ms occupa- 
tion with the history of old temples openly neglected, at a most critical 
moment, his duties as King and General. Cyrus for his own advantage 
nourished this flame of discontent and came as Deliverer not only to the 
exiled Jews, whom, it is true, he did not gratify by making the city (as a 
prophet living in exile had desired, Isaiah 13, 20. 14, 22) a desolation 
and the abode of owls and porcupines, but also to an influential section 

1 Spiegal, Eran. Alterth. 2,541, not, 2. Maspero 572, 

2 Cf, Tiele, Babyloniseh-Assyr. Gesehichte 468, 
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of the Babylonians 1 . Nabunid in his fear of the approaching Persians 
caused great sacrifices to be prepared and the god Zamama, and the 
gods of Kisch (north-east from Babylon), Belit (Mylitta) and the other 
gods of Charsag-Kalamma (i, e., “ the great mountain of the world ”) 
as well as the gods of Barsip, Kutha and Akkad, to be transported 
to Babylon for the protection of the city. The victory over the 
Babjdonian army at Bchki 2 in the beginning of the month Tammuz 
(July) 539 brought about a rising against Nabunid and already on 
the 14th day of this month (12th July) Sippar opened its gates and 
two days later, the day following the great Tammuz festival 
Gubaru (Ugbaru) Satrap of Guti (probably Upper Mesopotamia 
or Singara 3 conquered by Cyrus) marched into Babylon without 
a conflict and captured Nabunid who had taken to flight; 4 an 
attempt of the garrison in E-sagil, the fortified temple of Marduk, to 
defend itself miscarried through lack of the necessary munitions. On 
the 27th October 5 Cyrus made his entry, and the tolerance which the 
Aryan faith permitted to its followers, had for Cyrus the political 
advantage that he as a worshipper of Marduk and Nebo ranked as an 
equal with indigenous monarchs. Nabunid died on the 11th Adar, 
Le.i the 1st March 538, and mourning for him was observed from the 9th to 
the 22nd March; Cambyses, son of Cyrus, on the 4th day of the New 
Year, 23rd March 538, celebrated a religious service in the temple, pre- 
sumably in connection with his appointment as Governor of the city. The 
gods who had left the besieged city in the lurch were despatched back to 
their own temples. Gubaru had to make the necessary arrangements for 
the transference of the city to the Persian administration and then re- 
turned to his own Satrapy. This according to the inscriptions was the 
process of events, in the capture of Babylon. The narrative given by 
Berosus (Mfiller, Eragm. hist, graec. 2, 508) can be brought into agreement 
with these statements ; the representation in the account given by 

l It seems that a party among the Jews which had earned for themselves and 
made sure the favour of Cyrus by secret support of the movement against Nabunid 
saw in Cyrus the Messiah (Isaiah 45, 1), while another party saw in Zerubabel the 
Messiah (Haggai 2, 24); c/, Prince, Joum. Amerie. Or. Soc. 15, 1893, Proceed 
CLXXXVIII. 

"2' A doubtful reading ; the former reading was Butu, also Kisch. 

3 C/. W inekler, Untersuch. 131. 

4 With reference to Belscharusur (Belsazar) who is not named in the inscrip- 
tion see Tide, 476. . , \ 

3 The oldest contract -tablet containing the name of Cyrus is. dated as early as 
Tischri (25th Sept, to 24th Oct.) 539 (Strassmeier Insehriften Von Cyrus, King of 
Babylon, Babylonisohe Texte, Heft VII) Leipfc, 1890 pj. 
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Herodotus, which includes details taken perhaps from the siege of 
Babylon by Darius, is incorrect. 1 

According to the Greek accounts Cyrus fell in a battle against the 
Turanians in the north-eastern part of his empire ; according to Hero- 
dotus (I, 204) it was against the Massagetae beyond the Araxes (Jaxartes) 
whose queen Tomyris Cyrus desired to wed ; he is disdainfully rejected, 
takes her son Spargapises 2 prisoner, who then commits suicide ; upon 
this follows a great battle, the Persians are defeated and Cyrus slain ; 
according to Ammiamas Marcell. 23, 6, 7, 40 Tomyris ruled over the 
European Scythians and Cyrus is represented as having passed over the 
Bosporus. Xenophon makes no mention of any such expedition. 
The story of Ktesias (Persica 6-8) sounds more probable than this tale, 
viz., that Cyrus fell in battle against tbe Derbicans, a people on the 

1 The important cuneiform inscriptions discovered by Hormuzd Rassam from 
which our information regarding the more particular details of the taking of Baby 
Ion is drawn are (a) The inscription of Nabunid on a clay cylinder from Abu Habba 
(Sippar) made known by Pinches, Transact. Soc. Bibl, Archseol. V, .1880, 7 ; Raw 
linson’s Inscriptions of Western Asia, V, 64; (&) The annals of Nabunid on a 
clay tablet from the same place ; these were published by Rassam in the Trans- 
actions of the Soc. of Bibl, Archseol. VII, 1882, 37 and first translated by Pinches 
in the same Transactions 189 ; Text in Rawlinson’s Inscriptions quoted above, 
fc) The Cyras-cylinder from Babylon, a kind of memorial or manifesto of the capture 
of Babylon and the dethronement of Nabunid composed by Babylonian Scribes in 
the name of Cyrus ; published by Rawlinson, Inseript. V. 35 and with translation 
in the Journal of the R. Asiat. Soc. XII. 1880, 70, 84. Reproduction of the Cy- 
linder in Budge, Babylonian Life and History {Religious Tract Soc. 1884), p, 78. 
The inscriptions have been frequently translated and explained, by E. Schrader in 
Bauer’s Kyros-sage u. Verwandtes (Sitzungsber. der Wilner Akad. 1882) 7. Cunei- 
form inscriptions and the Old Testament 373 ; Halevy, Cohiptes Rendus de V Acad, 
des. Inscr, 1880, 26^ Revue des etudes juives I, 9; Latrille, Zeitsehrift fur Keils- 
schrif tf orschung II, 242; O. E. Hagen, in Delitzch u. Haupt Beitruge sur Assy- 
riol- 1889-1891 ; cf. Bezolcl, Babyl, Litteratur I37ff. Proceedings Soc. Bibl.. 
Archseol. XI, 1889, «84. Utilized for historical research partly with translation of the 
originals; Rawlinson, Boscawen and Sayce in the “Aihensetim” and the “ Academy ” 
of 1879 and 1880; Tiele, Babyl. assyr. Geschi elite, 468; Hommcl, Gesch. Babyl 
n. Assyriens 779, 787 ; Oppert, Gott. gel. auz. 1881, 1267 ; Budinger, aber die neu- 
entdeckten Inschriften des Cyrus (Wiener akadem. Sitzungsber. XCVII fi. 11); Keipr 
die neu entdaekten Inschriften fiber Cyrus.. Zweibriicken 1882 ; Babelon et Halevy, 
Annales philosophie chret 1882, 349 ; Unger, Abhandl. Munch. Akad. XYI, III, 
1882, 237 ; Evers, Ueber die von Rawlinson und Pinches ubersetzten Inschriften 
(Mitthil, aus d. histor. Litteratur XI, 3). Das Emporkommen der persischem. 
Maeht unter Cyrus. Berk 1884; Hugo Winckler, Untersuchungen zur Oriental 
Geschichte, Leipzig 1889. With regard to the Biblical passages on the Fall of 
4 Babylon see Title’s discussion in Babyl. assyr. Geschichte 480 ; Wellhausen, Israelite 
u. jttdisch. Geschichte. Berk 1894, 115, 119. 

. 2 Herodotus 4, 76, 78 has the similar, probably only dialectically different, 

name Spargapeithes for two Scythian princes. 
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Indian border t ; and also that of Berosus (Eusebios ed. Aucher (Avger) 
I, 45, 23. ed. Sclione I, 30) that it was the Daher against whom Cyrus 
fought his last battle. He died in his 71st year and was buried in Pa* 
sargada in a sepulchre, resting on seven huge platforms forming a series 
of steps, which has been preserved, empty indeed but otherwise tolerably 
intact and in the Greek Asia Minor style such as is met with inLycia. 
The entrance is only !• 36 metre high and once led, by means of a door 
hinged at the right hand comer of a small vestibule, to another door 
which could be opened only after the former had been closed as it turned 
inwards in the left hand corner at the exit from the vestibule. The 
room containing the gra ve is 2* 10 metres broad, 2* 10 metres high and 3* 10 
long, while the external breadth of the building is 5* 30 metres, its length 
6* 30 metres and its height 5“ 55 metres, giving 1*60 metres as the 
thickness of the walls and the crown of the tent-roof stands 3| metres 
above the cover of the grave. The height from the foot of the lowest 
step to the base of the tomb is 5* 45 metres, from this point to the roof 
line is a height of 5* 50 metres ; so that the whole building is almost 11 
metres high. The profiles of the base and the cornices are Greek. The 
sepulchre was openednn the time of Alexander and in addition to the 
gilded coffin of the hero were found weapons and ornaments while the 
walls were hung like a tent with Babylonian tapestries. Later it was 
once more broken into by grave-robbers and plundered. The pillars 
which surround the grave at a little distance from it shew a pedestal 
similar to that found in the Heraion in Samos ; they seem, however, as 
may be inferred from the unequal intervals between the columns to 
have belonged originally to the palace and to have been transplanted 
hither in later times. In ancient times the tomb lay in a garden with 
forest trees and the Magi were entrusted with the duty of guarding 
it 2 . In the neighbourhood of the tomb lie the ruins of the great palace, 

1 In Bandachschan, perhaps of Indian Stock, Sanskrit Drbhika, a demon 
overcome by Indra. of, JDuncker, Geschichte der Arier 753. Marquart Philologus 
Suppl. Band VI, 6o. Eratosthenes (Strabo XI, c. 9, I) places the Tapyrians 
between the Derbicans and Hyrkanians. 

2 Strabo 730 (ed. Memeke 1017) ; Curtins 10, 1, 30 ; Arrian 6, 29, 4 following 
Aristobulus who had examined the tomb ; See Brissonins de regio. pers. principatu 
I. c. 247 ; later descriptions, Rich, Babylon and Persepolis, PL 12 ; Ker Porter, 
Travels 1, 486, 499 ; Flandin et Coste voy. on Perse, Paris, 1851, 2, 78 Atlas ;P3. 83 ; 
Texier, Descript. de L’Armenje, cle la Perse. II, 152, PL 81-83. On these descriptions 
is based the representation given by Fergusson, Hist, of Archifc. I., 142; new sketches 
in Stolze, Persepolis, Berlin, 1881, 128, 129 ; Dieulafoy, L’art antique de la Perse 
paris 1884, 38. PL XVIILXX ; Maunsey , Journey through the Caucasus and Persia, 
London, 1872, 203, Similar tombs &e., in Kadyanda, Telmissus and further those 
from the Roman period at Feriana in Tunis (tomb of Postumia Matronella) in 
Globus LI, 1887, 22 ; for the present state of the building, see 32dw* G* Browne, A 
year amongst the Persians, London, 1893, 241, 
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some pedestals of pillars, remains of entrance passages with traces of 
carving, three massive corner pillars with the inscription adam Kurusch 
xsRyaOiya Haxamanmya <c I Cyrus, king of the Achaemenids ” 
(erected this), Thi-sinseription stood also over the relievo on one of the 
door pillars of a smaller building 1 but was removed in 1877 with 
the block of marble on which it had been engraved. The figure with 
four wings is chiselled after the Assyrian pattern. It represented 
originally Hea or El (Kronos), the Persians may have seen in it one of the 
44 genii 55 of their own religion 2 . 

The fire tower 42 feet in height is much dilapidated 3 ; what is wanting 
can, however, be supplied from what we see in the tower in Persepolis 
which is preservedin its entirety. Since the sacred fire may not be exposed 
to the shining of the sun lest its brilliance should be impaired, the fire- 
tower has no opening to admit the light and the outer walls are adorned 
with larger and a great number of tiny niches such as are seen in the 
Lycian cities of the dead (cemeteries) ; the roof consists of four long 
blocks of stone which are arranged to form a quite plain pyramid. 
The oldest representation of the fire -tower of Pasargada or more 
probably of Persepolis is found on the coins of the princes (Fratakara) 
of Persia in the Parthian period ; the later representations are given in 
the works referred to in the notes. In the neighbourhood lies a great 
terrace of dressed marble slabs, the horizontal courses extending from 
one end to the other but of unequal height, which is manifestly the 
work of Greek stone-masons although the stone-mason's marks appear to 
be oriental. It is supposed that the terrace was erected by Cambyses 
to be the foundation of a palace which however by reason of the 
unusual circumstances of his brief reign did not reach completion. 4 

1 Ker Porter, I., 492, PI. 13 ; Flandin et Cost© PI. 178 ,* Texier II, PI. 84 ; Stolze 
Tat, X32£f. One of the pillars without relievo decoration with the inscription and 
with a completion of the Entablature will be found in Dieulafoy, PI. XIII-XVI ; 
Plan of the palace in the same work XII. 

2 Similar sculpture from Chorsabad can be seen in Botta et Flandin Monument 
do Ninive I;, Pl. 28 ; Place et Thomas, Ninive et Fassyrie PL 16, 46, No. 4 ; Justi, 
Geschichte orient. Volker, 148, 150 ; on a coin of Byblos (which shews also the 
crown of Horus like the Persian relief), Pietschmann, Geseh. d. Phoincier, Berlin, 
1889, 140; Vase of Kurion in the same 175 ; Hittite genius from Karkemisch (Soc. c/. 
Bibl. Arehseol. VII. 429) Assyrian ivory plate of the Brit. Museum (Nu. 581 of the 
photographic reproductions). 

•8 Texier, Description de PArmenie, etc. II., Pl. 85 ; Dieulafoy. L’art ant. I, 
14, 15, 18, 19 PL V. Weissbaeh (ZBMG., 48, 653) under ‘‘Beconstruirung einer stil- 
widrisen Treppe” considers this to be the tomb of Cyrus. 

4 Flandin et Coste Pl. 201, 292 ; Stolze 136 ; Dieulafoy 4. PL III. IV. ; cf, 
Brugseh. Boise der preussischen Gesancltgchaft. 2,211, 
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' Gyrus has been regarded by the entire ancient world as an extra- 
ordinary personality. The Persians whom he led from humble condi- 
tions to world-dominion called him Father (Herod. 3, 89, 160), the Greeks 
whom he defeated saw in him the type of the Ruler and Law-giver, 
(Aeschylus Pers, 768), the Jews to whom he restored their worship cele- 
brated him as the anointed of the Lord (Messias, Isaiah 45, 1), To com- 
pare him with a Napoleon or Chengizkhan is as lacking in insight as it is 
in appropriateness; for although for years he never descended from his 
chariot of war, his conquering activity did not brutalize him ; but when 
he had subjected his opponent he chivalrously extended to him the 
hand of friendship and this was assuredly due to the influence of the 
religion of Light which had sprung out of the Iranian mind. 1 

Cambyses ( Kambuziya , began his reign in the end of August 530 
and died on 9th Garmapada ( Ab), i.e., 28th August 522) 2 succeeded his 
father on the throne while Bardiya (Smerdis) his other son became 
Governor of several provinces in the East of Iran. Cambyses after 
careful preparation which included the mustering of the fighting forces 
of all the countries over which he held sway proceeded to the conquest 
of Egypt then standing at the height of its prosperity which had once 
been allied with Croesus and was now the only great power not yet 
incorporated in Persia. Before he started on his expedition he caused 
his brother to be put to death in order to anticipate any possible usurpa- 
tion of his rule during his prospective long absence. The march through 
Syria and Phoenicia as well as that through the desert lying to the north of 

l-Cf. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. alterth. 607-8 ; Fioigb Cyrus u. Hero dot, 61ft 

2 Herodotus 2, 1-3, 1 if. gives Egyptian narratives into which also Greek and 
Persian traditions have been interwoven ; Ktesias, Pers. 9 if. (preserved in 
Athenaios Photius) gives the Persian tradition, however, with incorrect names ; 
Justinus (Trogus) I, 9 has made use of, besides Herodotus, another source which 
shews its great antiquity by the fact that it gives the names of the Magian correct 
ly. The inscription of Darius on Mount Bisutum (originally Baghastana, Behistan} 
speaks of Cambyses I, 28, Cf. Oppert, Transact, Soc. Bibl. Archaeol. VI, 1878, 
268-270; Ed. Meyer, Kambyses in Ersch. u. Grauber’s Eneyciop ; Justin v. Praschek 
Kambyses a podani starovwke. Prag, 1885. The dates given in the Egibi tablets 
with Cambyses’ name (See Strassmcier, Inschriften des Cambyses Leipz. 1890) 
are still very obscure because the manner of dating is different. Cambyses had been 
immediately after the capture of Babylon created “ King of Babylorx” but the records 
wore dated from Cyrus as 44 King of the Countries ” (Great King), for example in 
Strassmeier, Inschr. des Cyrus no. 16, from 44 10th Si van of the 1st year of Kurasch, 
King of the Countries, Kambyses (was) King of Babylon’* (27 May 1538). Two 
years before the death of Cyrus, Cambyses was invested with greater powers, so 
that the practice of dating from the years of Cyrus continued as accordingly the 
9th and even the 10th year of this king are given, whereas at the same time this 
4xo"d the date according to the years of Cam byses and indeed in these wordss=“ Year 
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the Sinai peninsula was accomplished successfully with, the assistance. of 
the Arabs, a Greek deserter Phanes of Halicarnassus 1 served as guide 
in Egypt, a fleet of Phoenicians, Cyprians and lonians, (whose fellow- 
countrymen in great numbers fought also on the side of the enemy) 
accompanied, for the first time, the Persian land army by sea ; the 
Egyptians were defeated at the frontier fort of Pelusium in the spring 
of 525 2 ; with the co-operation of the fleet Memphis was taken,, 524. 

of Cambyses, king of Babylon, son of Cyrus, king of the Countries* 5 ; the Strassmeier 
Collection contains six of such inscriptions all of the year 1 of which one no. 98 docs 
not give the name of the month ; no. 36 of the 9th Airu (=llth May), no. 42 of the 
7th Duzu (=7th July), no. 46 of 25th Duzu (=2 5th July), no. 72 of 9th Arachsamna 
(=4th November) and No. 81 of 25th Kislimu (=19th December, 531. Not till 
af ter the death of Cyrus does the title “ Kambyses, king of Babylon, king of the 
Countries ” or only “ King of the Countries 55 or more frequently “ King of Babylon** 
appear on these tablets. Cambyses bears the double title for the first time on the 
12th Ululu of the year of his accession, i.e. 9 29th August 530 ; he could not assume 
this title till after the death of his father and Cyrus therefore died between the 22nd 
Abof his 9th year (=9th August 530) (from which the latest tablet of Cyrus* reign 
is dated, see Pinches, Kecords of the Past 11, 63) and the 29th of this month" The 
date 21st Adar of the 10th year of Cyrus (Strassmeier in the Transactionof the Leyden 
Oriental Congress II, 1, 574, 576, No. 5, Tablets No. 17 ; Gj\ Oppert Transact. 
Soc. Bibl. Archseol. VI 1878, 267) is to be explained, provisionally, by assuming that 
the year of accession has been exceptionally reckoned as the first year. (?) Also some 
inscriptions of Cambyses which reckoning according to his years as Great King 
Would belong to a period later than the rising of the Magi an (9th March 522) Would 
have to bo dated like those characterised by the presence of the.two names, his own 
and his fathers, e,g in No. 412 the 27th Schabatu of the 8th year cannot be the 
12th March 521 because a tablet of Darius, is already dated from the year of his 
accession 20th Schabatu, i.e. t 5th March 521, it must rather be the 20th February 
522 shortly before Gaum &t as rising on the 9th March 522, although the title appear- 
ing here “ King of Babylon and of the Countries ” is otherwise only used for dates 
during his “ Great -Kingship,’* as is clear from the fact that in a tablet using this 
title (No. 300) the 24th day of the intercalary Adar of the 5th "year (10th April 524) 
is given ; only the 5th year of Ins Great -Kingship has an intercalary Adar (see 
the- tablets in Ed. Mahler, zur Chronologic der Babylonier, Denkscbriften der 
Wiener Akad. Mathemat. Cl. Bd. 62 Wien 1895 p. II). 

.1 hi Naukratis Flinders Petrie : (Naukratis I, 54, II, 61, No. 218) discovered 
a vessel with the. name of Phanes and his father Glauqos Of. Hirschf eld Rhein * 
Mus., 1887, 215. D. Mallet, Les premiers etablissements des Grecsen Egypte 
(Mem.’ de la Mission archeol. frah?aise an Cairo XII) Paris 893, pp. 1672, 175, 
435. The oldest Greek coin With a superscription is one of Phanes, probably the 
grandfather of the above, See Barclay Head, Guide to the Coins of the Ancients, 
London 1889, 4. Pi. I No. 7. Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Ionia 1892, 47. 
PL III, No. 8 (Ephesus). 

; ATMs date amongst others is derived" from a Babylonian Contract Tablet 
in connection with the sale of a female slave with her child. Bee Btrassmier, 
Babylon. Texte, Inscriptions of Cambyses No. 334, - -Bruno Meissner, Zeitschr. f. 
aegypt: Sprache 29, 1891, 123. Peiser, Keilinschr* Bibl. 4. 1896, 292.’ Judeich, 
Kleinasiat. Studien 147. ' 

' ‘ SO 
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Pharaoh Psammenitos who had just succeeded his father Amasis 
(Aahm.es) chosen at the outset to be Satrap of the conquered country 
attempted a rising and was executed and the Persian Aryandes was 
created Governor (Herod. 3, 15. 4, 166) l . Since Amasis because, of his 
partiality for foreigners (Greeks), was hated amongst the Egyptians as, 
amongst other things, the chiselling away of the. royal coat of arms from 
his sphinx shews 2 , here also as in Babylon the transition to Persian 
rule appears to have been made easier. Cambyses carried out the same 
procedure in Babylon as his father ; an Apis that died in 524 was buried 
by him and the Stele on which the ceremony is depicted has been pre- 
served, the Apis slain by him according to Herodotus 3, 29 is not 
included in the roll of steers immortalised by these memorial 
posts and the correctness of the narrative could therefore be 
sustained only by assuming that the substitution of another 
steer by the priests had been kept secret. 3 With the conquest of 
the Nile valley not only did a rich territory fall into the possession 
of the Persians, through the alliance of the Phoenicians with the 
Persians the island of Cyprus was withdrawn from the Egyptian 
rule, the Greek Sea-power on which Amasis had leaned was suppressed 
and a considerable check put upon the advancing tide of Grecianism 4 . 

Cambyses undertook a campaign against Nubia, the kingdom of 
Napata, and brought this country also into subjection, whereby Egypt 
was protected against the inroads of the Ethiopians, while the new 
kingdom of Maroe was established further up the Nile ; in the neighbour- 
hood of the 3rd cataract and on the western bank of the river the city 
Rambysu Tamieia (market place of Cambyses) was laid out which in 
the geographies of Ptolemy and Pliny is still mentioned under the name 

1 According to the account given by Ktesias, which is more reliable at this 
point Pharaoh was banished to Persia. 

2 Schiaparelli, Monumenti egiziani, Rom,, 1883, 5 Gf, Herod. 3, 16. On the 
position of the Greeks in Egypt Gf, Mallet in the work above quoted especially 
pp. 277 ff. 

3 Brugsch, Geschichte Aegyptens 745. Wiedemann, segyptische Gesch. 872, 
TJnger in the work above quoted 312, 313. Justi, Gesch, d. orient. Volker 380. 
For the attitude and procedure of Cambyses in Egypt the inscription on the statue 
of Hor-utsa-suten-net is significant. See among other authorities. Revue archeol. 
VIII, 1887, 37 as well as the already cited works on Egyptian history. The in- 
scription is very favourable to Cambyses and free from suspicion for the reason that 
it was composed after the death of the king ; Gf, Praschek, 33-43. 

4 . Ley, Fata et conditio Aegyptiorum subimperio pers. K61n. 1830. K. Muller. 

de_ rebus Aegypt. sub imperio pers. gentis, Putbus 1842. ‘Wiedemann ag., Gesch, 
II. 666. Ranke, Weltgescliiahte I, 209. ‘ • • 
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Cambusis, The returning army lost the. greater part of itsmen 1 through 
taking the wrong road, one that led through inhospitable regions ; a 
second army which set out to conquer the oasis of Amun (Siwa-Oase) 
as a position of support against the Libyan tribes was overwhelmed by 
a sand-storm between the oases of Daehileh and Farafra. Also the 
conquest of Carthage had to be abandoned because the Phoenicians 
refused to allow their fleet to set out for the support of a campaign against 
their daughter-city. 2 That murder of Bardiya had been carried out 
secretly, and it was therefore possible for the Magian Gaumata who 
according to Justinus had committed the murder to seize the power for 
himself while' the King was at such a remote distance, by giving himself 
out in Pischiyahuvada on Mount Arakadri as the brother of Cambyses. 
This took place on the 14th Viyaehna (Adar), i.e,, 9th March 522. 3 
Cambyses hastened to Persia on receiving news of this event but died 
on the 9th Garmapada (Ab), i.e.,- 28th August 522, in Agbatana, by which 
according to Herodotus 3, 62.64 is intended a Syrian town (Ohamathl), 
according to Josephus, Damascus, “ having ended his own life.’* 
(literally c ‘ his own death, having death from himself 2’} This indefinite 
expression on the inscription seems to have been used in order to veil 
the real fact, and also the introduction of the oracle of Buto which had 
foretold the death of Cambyses in Agbatana (Herod. 3, 64) might point to 
an understanding between the Egyptian priests and the Magians. The 
murder of the King is still more probable when one realises that it would 
have been very foolish of the Magian and contrary to all Asiatic usage 
in occurrences of this nature to await the arrival of Cambyses with his 
army. 

That our sources (especially Herodotus, Ktesias Pers. 12, Justin. 
I, 9) with almost complete agreement relate that Cambyses had put an 

1 See Maspero, Hist, ancienne, Paris 1886, 600. Meyer, Geseh. d. alten 
Ae gyp teas 389. 

2 Gf. the discussion, of this shrewd yielding on the part of the King in Q. 
Rawlinson’s Phoenicia, London, 1899, p. 191. 

3 That Gaumata had already been recognised as King before the death of 
Cambyses is clear from the Babylonian Contract -tablets which begin from the 
19th Nisan=l2th May 522. (Strassmeier Zeitschr. f. Assyr. 4, 123). Darius 
could admit that the government had passed into the hands of the usurper only 
after the death of Cambyses 9th Gaumapada (Ab) = 28th August 522 (Inschr.. 
Behist. I, 42). If the contract -tablets also name Airu (5 May to 2 June 523.) 
and the 10th EIul (9th September 523) of the year of accession (eanat ris sarriiti) 
which closes with the 23rd April 522, this does not agree with the inscription which 
puts off the date of the rising of the Magian, at the earliest, to the 9th March 522. 
Darius has accordingly ignored the recognition of the Magian which had already 
taken place in Babylon at an earlier date and has perhaps reckoned from a date 
not earlier than his rising in Persis itself. 
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end to his own life or died from an accidental wound arises from ike 
fact that the real state of the case was from the very beginning concealed, 
perhaps because Darius did not care to touch many of the transactions 
connected with the rising of the Magian which might have compromised 
leading Persians ; he had every reason, as soon became evident, to make 
no enemies among them. 1 2 

Darius (DdmyavaJms 522486), With reference to the removal of 
the Magian, says the inscription, no one dared to lay hold of Gaum at a 
or even to speak about him ; with the help of Ahuramazda he, (Darius), 
with a small number of men slew the Magian and his leading followers 
in the fort Sikayahuvati in Gau Nisaya in Media on the 10th B&gayad, 
=27th October 522 and thus obtained possession of the Empire through 
the will 3 of Ahuramazda. The inscription (4, 83) gives the names of 
the Persians who stood by him as Vindafama, son of Vayaspara, Hutanaf, 
son of Thuchra, Gauharuva, 3 son of Marduniya, Vidama, son of 
JSagabigna, Bagabuchscha, son of Daduhya, Ardumanisch, son of Vahuka, 
Herodotus gives the same names — Intaphemes, Otanes, Gobrvas, 
Hydames, Megabyzos ; only instead of the last he names Aspathines 
who did not indeed belong to the number of his companions but is 
mentioned under the name of Apatschana in an inscription on the tomb 
of Darius. 4 * Ktesias gives the names Ataphemes (instead of Intaphernes), 
Ohophas (instead of Otanes who according to Herodotus 7, 62 was his 
father) Mardonios (instead of Gobryas his father) Idemes (Hydarness 
Norondabates.* and Barisses, 6 

1 Arthur Lincke, Forsehungen zur alten Geschichte I. Towards the solution 
of the Camhyses question. Leipz. 1891. Of. the thorough statement of the con- 
flicting accounts of the murder of Bardiya in Pr&schek p. 52 ff. 

2 In the Babylonian translation : t£ under the shadow, protection.” 

3 According to the “ relief” and according to the inscription of Naqsch-e 
Rustam (c) the lance-bearer ( arstibara ), Doryphorus, Adjutant to the King. 

4 According to the same inscription (d) he was the “ staff -bearer ” {vaQra bam 
from van to strike c/. Gothic pandits, altn. vonar, English wand ) and the receiver 
introducer of the petitioners ftcofAevovsturdyow in Aelian c. ulsuvam dftsyama 
from Awesta is to request, Skr. iccha and from das Skr. das, Greek 
Seico/^oi SoK€v<t) He had thus the office of Ohiliaarch cf. ZD MG 50, 559, Brisson 
I, e. 214. 

That is Oronda bates or Orontopates who probably is the sancie as Or onto* 
pagas (written by mistake with T for t one of the generals of Darius in this war 
against the Scythians. See Marquart Philologus. 

, 6 Herodotus has given an account of the removal of the Magian %vhorh lie 

3». 05, 73. calls a Median, following a tradition that originated in the family Otanes 
and in the course of his narrative has joined with it an. Ach?emenian tradition 
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Bariws says In the inscription :- <c theC places of worship which the 
Magian had destroyed (literally levelled) I have preserved (restored) 
likewise the meeting together of the people (intercourse), the estates 
"and the movable property, also amongst the tribes 1 what Gamnata had 
taken from them (confiscated) . . , restored) . . this tribe of onrs I have 
restored again to its place/ 5 ' 2 The places of worship dyadana 
ih the Babylonian translation houses of God 5 in the Susian, / c temples ? 
are fenced hill summits with altars on which the Persians, deviating 
in this from the strict prescription of the Avresfa offered worship 
to Mithra, the greatest of the Bagas (gods) next to Ahuramazda, 
but especially to the tribal deifies .(bagaibie viOibisf (Herodotus I. 131 

according to which Darius undertakes the chief part. Ktesias has his information 
likewise from narratives handed down by the nobility as also Tragus -(Justinus 
who has used in addition to Herodotus a source which brings in the genuine name 
Cometes ; thus he names the Magian who under the orders of Cambyses puts Merdis 
to death and then appoints the Magian Oropastes, his brother ; the inscription makes 
no mention of a brother ; Herodotus, says that the Magian was likewise called 
Smerdis and his brother Partizeithes ; finally Ktesias calls the Magian Sphentadates) 

new-Persian Isfendy&r. SeeMarquart, Fundament© Israel, -u-jiid. Geschieht 
Gott. 1896. p. 48), the murdered Smerdis Tanaoxarkes, of. Hutecker, der falseh 
Smerdis. KOnigsberg .1885, Marquart, Philologus 6. Suppl. Bd. 1893 p. 619 
assumes that Justin has by mistake interchanged the roles and puts Cometes m the 
place of- the false Smerdis, that Oropastes was the brother who as Parrizeithes or 
Padiscah was the intermediary in communicating with the usurp Menanfc lias, 
made known- a representation of the slaying of the Magian carved on a chalcedony 
Becherches sur la. glyptique orientale. Paris 1886 II, 168, Pl, IX No; 1. 

. 1 Whqse constitution he strove to destroy ; the Bu^ian . translation has' the 
Locative for the old -Persian Comitative. 

2 Of, in addition to "the explanations by Oppert, Merles 119. Spiegel 
Keilinsehriften 90, also Darmesteter, Etudes iran. 2, 129, Friedr, Mttller, Wiener 
Zeitschr.f, d. K. d. Morgenl. I, 135. 4, 308. Bang, ZDMG. 43, 527. Bartholorhae, 
Grundriss d. iran. Phil 1, 149, IS. : 

' 8 Beside the inscription H, in which this expression occurs three times, stands 
the Susian building -record differently worded and the Babylonian inscription which 
at the beginning is a paraphrase of H and then reproduces the inscription I; in both 
the expression “all the gods 99 occurs which cannot be considered to be a translation 
of bdgaibis vi $ibis since iri$ am (the root) is clearly distinguished from visam (all) 
NBa 49. 53. The Susian and Babylonian expression therefore does not coincide 
with the Persian because the Aryan tribal constitution .was foreign to the Haparti 
and the Babylonians Darius himself says Beh. 4, 61, 83 : “ Ahuramazda and the 
other gods 99 ; Mithra is the greatest god after Ahuramazda Of. Yascht 10, 1, Yasna 
l, 11. Also among the Scythians the oath is sworn by ras ficunXrjLas tcrrCas 
Herod. 4, 68» pacriXrftai 6 tot 5,106. Brisson II, c. 12. Bapp, ZDMG 19, 67. 
Spiegel Translation of the Awesta 2, 214, . - J ' 
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Xenoph ■ Kyrop, 8, 3, 9) and which were called Bagastana ; * 
Darius caused li is inscriptions to be placed in the neighbourhood 
of such holy places whereby these notwithstanding their destruction 
by the Magians have become also the sanctuaries of history ; thus 
he had an inscription placed on Baycoravov ’opos or Bisutun, i.e., the one 
which is free from props, (which does not totter), on the rocks of Naqseh-i 
Rustam on the heights of which is still preserved a double altar of the 
Bagas erected probably by a King and his queen to the family gods on 
both sides of the house, likewise also in the Alwand mountain range in 
the ravines qf which inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes are engraved 
beneath such a sacred high-place 2 . This worship of the Bagas is not 
the only point which distinguishes the religion of the Persians from the 
orthodox Magian religion ;for instance the disposal of the dead among 
the Magians in Media was by exposure of the dead body on the 
dachmas or towers of the dead, among the Persians by placing them 
in rock-sepulchres (at least in the case of rulers and the nobility) ; with 
the latter mode of disposal there is always associated the idea of a 
shadowy continued existence of the body while the other like crema- 
tion presupposes only the immortality of the souls (Herod. 1. 140 ) s . 
The expression “assemblies,” (h) abacaris, new Persian bazar, c/. 
Sanskr. sabhdcara, refers to the free market,” Devtiepa ayopd , in the 
neighbourhood of the palace and the official buildings, where the free 
Persians resorted 4 . The movable property (naniya, Awest nmdniya) 
will signify the possessions which travel, perhaps also the slaves who 
in Crete are designated by the same term /mo a 5 . 

The shattering of the empire through the long absence of the King 
and the rise of the Magian as well as the extinction of the Achsemenids 
of Anzan led to a general rising in which the real or pretended 
descendants of the rulers who had been set aside by Cyrus reckoned that 

l New -Persian Baghastan, al-Chowarezmi’s Mafatih al-’olum Edit. Q. van 
Vloten 115, 10. ’■ ;?; ■ ; : : ;:j . , ■ . : 

* Brugseti, Reise der prenss, G-esandtschaft I, 385. 

3 <?/, L. H. Mills, The Zendawesta (Sacred Books ol the East XXXI 1887) 

P . xxxv, 

4 Xenophon, Kyrop. I, 2, 3, Brisson, 2, c. 76. 

$ P. Kretschmer, Kuhns Zeitsehr, 31, 406, 
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the moment had come for regaining fcheir independence 1 . Immediately 
after the removal of the Magian, Athrina, son of Upadarama of Huzha 
(or in Susian Hapirti) 2 arose and because he was really a Prince, was 
recognised as King ; he was, however, soon afterwards taken prisoner 
and put to death. Then a rising broke out in Babylon, where Nidinta- 
baira (Nidintuv-bel), son of Aina (ra, Babylonian Amiri) gave himself 
out as Nabukudratschara, son of Nabu-naita (Nabunahid), deposed by 
Cyrus, who was married to a daughter of Nebukadrezar the Great. A 
tablet of the Banking House Egibi is dated in the year of his accession 
(522) on the 17th Tishri (3rd November), that is 7 days after the death 
of Gaum&ta. Darius led an army across the Tigris and defeated the 
Babylonians on the 27th Athriyadiya (1.2 January 521) and again at 
Zazana in the vicinity of Babylon in the 2nd Anamaka (1 7th January). 
The city was after a short time taken and the Pretender put to death ; 
the earliest treaty tablet with the name of Darius is of the 20th Schebat 
or 5th March 521. While Darius was lingering before Babylon news 
was received that Persis, Susiana for the second time, Media, Assyria, 
Egypt, Parthia,Margiana, the Sattagyds (Thatagusch of whom no further 
mention is made) and the Saken were in a state of revolt. The leader 
of the revolt in Susia, Martiya, son of Tshintsclriehii in Kuganaka 
in Persis (perhaps Ganagan in the territory of Shahpur, Istachri 109, 5 
Yaqut u.d.W.) gave himself out as King Imanish (In Susian Unmanis; 

l lb is not easy to fix the exact succession of events as the inscription on the 
Bisutun gives even the days of the months but not the years. The arrangement 
given above which is based on Unger’s calculations (Abhandl. Munch, Akad. XVI, 
1882), those of Epping (Zeitscrift fur Assyriol. Bd. 4.5) and of Oppert (in latest 
form, ZDMG, 51, 165) and especially Ed, Mahlers month-reckonings for all the 
years "from 747 to 100 B.C. (Denkschnfte der Mathemat. Class© der Wiener 
Akademie LXII, 1S95> 641 ff ) makes therefor© no claim to perfect accuracy. An 
attempt has been made in the ZDMG 51,177 to establish this and the successors of 
the months of which only three, Thaigratschi, Athrijaclija and An&maka have 
been fixed with certainty by means of the much mutilated Babylonian translation 
would be as follows : — 

Babylonian. Old Persian. Awestic. Julian. 

Nisanu . . . . ©urav&hara < . Fravaein&ra March- April. 

Airu . . . . Gaigradi * • A§ahe vahietabe , . April -May. 

Simanu .. .. Adukani .. Haurvatato , . 'May -Juno, 

Dfizu . .. , . Tietriyehe . . .. June- July. 

Abu . . Garmapada . . AmOretato . . July -August, 

Ululu 
Tilritu 
Arach-Samna 
Kisilimu 
Tebitu * 

Sabatu 
Adam. 


Xla#rahe vairyehe. August -September. 
. . Mi#rahe . . . . September-October 

Aparn . . . . October-November. 

. AQto , . November -Deer. 

» * Daftuld . , December- January 

. . Vanheul mananho. January -February 
. Spentaya armatoiff February -March, 

- -8 The name of the son seems to be Persian, that of the father is Snsian, Of. 
Sayce, Actes du VIme Congr&s des. Oriental, II, 1, 669 


Bagay&di . 

A^rijadija. 
Anamaka . 


Viyaxna 
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v Jmaxiish : appears to have been the last King of Hapirti, see Sayee in Le 
. Museon ,1882 p. 534) but was on the approach of Darius seized by his 
..own people and put to death. Far- more dangerous was the revolt of 
.Fravarti in Media with which the revolts in Armenia Parthia, Sagartia 
and Mengiana had entered into combination and to which Herodotus 
prates reference. Fravarti (Phraortes) gave himself out as Chschathrita 
of the family of Huvachschatara (Kyaxares), that is, presumably as the 
grandson of a brother of Kyaxares of the same name. Darius despatched 
an army under the Persian Vidarna to Media, a battle at Mam (probably 
Marg between Kerm ansebahan and Hoi wan) 1 on the 28th Anamaka 
[12th .February 521) had for its aim the blocking of the passages across 
the .Zagros from Agbatana to Holwan and Susiana and the Persian army 
which could have been only a small force camped in Kampada (Kerman - 
sehahan) till Darius himself should come upon the scene. A second army 
went to Armenia to which as well as to Assyria also the rebellion had 
.spread ; Dadrschi, himself an Armenian, came upon the rebel forces at a 
village or hamlet (avahana) called Zuza not far from the frontier (this 
suggests the Kurdish Zozan, Bich, Kurdistan IT, 124 ; the geographers 
mention a place of this name near the island in the Tigris called 
Bezabde or Gozarta, Arabic Dschezirah) on the 8th Thuravahara (19th 
April 521), and again at the fortress Tigra in Armenia, which seems to 
be the Fort Till of to-day on the Tigris where the road to Bitlis branches 
off, on the 18th of the same month (29th April) ; a third battle took 
place at the fortress Uhyama in Armenia on the 9th Thai gratschi (20th 
May) where this general also established a standing camp, evident- 
ly. for the purpose of blocking the great King’s road which ran past 
itoh the way down from .Armenia. The rebels appear to have been so 
overawed that half a year passed before they again began hostilities, 
for the third army, under the Persian Vahumisa which entered the 
Assyrio-Armenian theatre of war met the rebels on the 15th Anamaka 
(18 January 520) in an Assyrian territory, the name of which, obliterated 
in the inscription, is given as Izzila in the S.usian translation ; then the 
Persians pressed forwards into the district of Autiyara in Kurdistan, 
where a battle took place on the "30th Thuravahara (1st June 520), after 
whicli the general also established a camp in order to await the coming 
of .Darius. Vahumisa was commissioned to block the pass of Bovandiz 
which leads from Atropatene to Assyria, the battles thus took place 
to the north-east ■ of Niniveh. Meanwhile the Satrap of Parthrtt, 
Vischtaspa, the King’s father, had fought with the Parthian" and 
Hyrcanian rebels at Vishpahuzati .in Parthia on the 22nd Viyachna 

I Istachri IDO, 2, Tabari 1, 5, 2616, 6 (In Zoteuberg’s translation 3, 471). 
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(25th March 520). Darius who had remained in Babylon 1 through the 
winter, partly in order with a garrison to keep an eye on thepopulation, 2 
partly in order to await news of the successes of his armies and then 
with forces meanwhile strengthened to strike in with his Guards where it 
was first necessary, marched out himself in order to overthrow his most 
dangerous enemy in Media, probably joining up with Vidama in Kampada 
whence he proceeded against the Median capital, while the two other 
generals had probably to keep their eye son the Sagartians. Fravarti was 
driven back without a battle and took his stand against the royal army 
first at Kunduru in the Atropatenian mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Qazvin, where in later times Babek the Ismailian and the 
Dailemites of Samiran had their forts (Kundur near Qazvin, Yaqut 4, 
309, 17). Here Darius defeated him on the 26th Adukani (25th July) 
and caused him to be pursued and taken prisoner in Baga ; the punish- 
ment of high treason was inflicted upon him, he lost nose, ears, and his 
lying tongue and was crucified in the Median capital Hangmatana, his 
companions were beheaded and their bodies exposed by hanging (accord- 
ing to the Susian translation). Immediately upon 3 this followed the 
advance of General Tachmasp&da, a Mede, against Tschit hrant aehma 
who gave himself out as a descendant of Huvaehschatara (Kyaxares), 
thus as a kind of cousin of Fravarti and came forward as King of Asagarta 
(Sagartia). He was defeated, taken prisoner, lost his nose and ears and 
was crucified in Arbela, the capital of Sagartia. 4 Another army marched 
from Kaga to the assistance of Vishlaspa against the Parthians who were 
defeated at Patigrabana in Parthia on the 1st Garmapada (28th August). 
Margiana (Margu Awesta Mount) which had in like manner revolted 
under Frada was regained by the Persian Dadrschi, Satrap of Bactria, 
by a victory won by him on the 23rd Athriyadiya (14th January 519). 
The name of Frada, 5 of whom it is not stated that he was taken prisoner 
and put to death, appears in the list of rebels after that of the Median 
and the Sagartian, but on the “ relief ” it comes after that of Aracha 
and before that of Skunka, subsequently added. 

1 Babylon is the winter-seat of the Persian Kings. See the evidences in 
Brissonius de regio Pers. principatu I, c. 67. 

2 Uschalami is called pachat (Governor, President of the Administration) in 
a document of 16th Tisehri of the 3rd year (30th October 579), Strassmicier, Bahyl. 
Texte Darius No. 82, Peiser Keilmsehr. Bibl. 4, 1896 p. 304. 

8 This is deducible from the fact that the inscription joins on these events 
without giving a date to the revolt of Fravarti and then only says : “ This is what 

I did in Media (2, 91), and from the fact that in the list of the rebels 4, 20 
Tschithrantachma *s name follows that of Fravarti. 

4 The Asagartians probably obtained the country of which Arbela was the 
capital as a reward of victory for their effective co-operation in the conquest of 
Assyria. See Marquart Philologus LV, 231, 

6 Perhaps- to be pronounced as Frahada, 

.■I':',. . 31 
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Thus lie was taken prisoner only much later after he had like Kezak 
of Bftdhges (f710) remained hidden among the mountains of that region. 
The fate of Gaumala did not deter a Persian Vahyazdala of Tarava 
Tarein in Yutiya in Eastern Persia which was also the mother-country 
of the King from starting a rebellion in Persis by giving himself out as 
Bardija. This took place while Darius was still in. residence at Babylon, 
for Darius says that he had despatched an army against this rebel when 
he started for Media (in the spring of 520 (3,32) ). The Persian General 
Artavardiya met Vahyazdata as early as the 1 2th Thiiravahara (13th 
May 520) at Bach a on the Susio- Persian frontier (in Ammianus Marcell. 
23, 6, 26, Aracha) and drove him back as far as Pisehiyahuvfida, 
probably in Eastern Persia where also Gaumata had risen in rebellion. 
The rebel fell upon the retreating Artavardiya at mount Parga (more 
correctly Prga, the same name as that of the city Purg, in Arabic 
Fordsch, in Laristan, see Istachri 132, 7,Moqaddasi 423, 2, 3,) on the 6th 
Garmapada (2 September 520). The royalists were victorious and 
took the impostor prisoner. Darius caused him together with his 
associates to be crucified in H.uvada rt schava in Pars. The rebellion in 
Arachosia which the adherents of tins second Pseudo-Smardis had 
spread to that country was more prolonged. The Satrap Vivana 
(perhaps to be pronounced Vivahana) offered battle to the rebels at the 
fortress of Kapischakani 1 on the 13th of Anamaka (2 Feb. 579), then in 
the Qandumava 2 3 region on the 7th of Viyachna (27th March) ; the 
rebel leader and his chiefs were finally defeated at the fortress of 
Arsehada, made prisoners and put to death. 

Darius records after these struggles in Arachosia a second rising in 
Babylon when an Armenian (Alaredian) Aracha, son of Haldita, from the 
department (dahyu) of Dubala (to-day Debeleh on the Euphrates) gave 
himself out as Nabukudratschara, son of Nabunaita. This rising has 
been identified with that mentioned by Herodotus and- assigned by 
him to the period of the conquest of Samos and which lasted for a year 
and seven months. This assumption is erroneous for the reason that 
we meet with no corresponding gap in the Babylonian treaty-records, 
even two of such records in which the name of Aracha occurs belonging 
to the month Eiul (the sixth month, August -September) can scarcely be 
fitted in for the Elul in all the years that we are considering is in the 
tablets of Darius already filled up and the gaps which still exist in our 

1 1.E., Saffron-spring Kani is New -Persian xani (spring) Skr. khdni (mine, pit) 
since the place is a fortress, one might conjecture that kani is a synonym of the 

New -Persian xandah , Arabic x andaq (fortress -trench). 

3 7. E.> The wheat-land. New-Persian gandum . 
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collections do not include the month ElnL It has moreover been long ago 
noted that not only the events mentioned by Herodotus are chronologi - 
cally incorrectly arranged but also that the 18 months’ siege and the 
conquest of the city successful through the cunning of Zopyros* is rather 
the first, that which ended with the execution of Nidintuvbel. 2 In the 
seventh year of Darius (575) we now find in the treaty tablets a gap of 
109 days which exactly ends with a record dated the 6th Schebat 
(Margazana) which has thus drawn up only four days after the conquest 
of Babylon by Vindafamathe Mede and the execution of Aracha on the 
2nd of Margazana (in the Susian interpretation incorrectly given as the 
22nd) as narrated by Darius. 3 

INSCRIPTION OF DARIUS. 

In the year 514, probably, Darius began also the imposing work in 
commemoration for all time of the dangerous conflicts which he had 
conducted with marvellous wariness and had fought in concert with 
excellent Generals and a scattered army itself small enough, namely 
the carving of the relievo figures and the inscriptions on the perpen- 
dicular rock-face of Mount Behistan (Baytoraror) smoothed for this pur- 
pose, at the confluence of the Gamasab and the river of Dinavar in. 
Media at the giddy height of about 50 metres above the level of the 
valley. The relief work shows the King far above life-size in a standing 
posture his left foot placed on the prostrate Gaumata who is raising his 
arms in supplication, his left arm supported on his bow, his right 
raised in an attitude of command ; 4 behind him stands a Persian noble 
with bow and quiver, and a second holding a lance with his two hands. 
Since two such Persians appear also at the side in the relief on the tomb 
of the King and are there designated Gaubaruva Patischhuvari (from 
Palischhuvar or Persis) 5 lance-bearers, and Aspatschana,# mace-bearers or 
Hazarapati to the King Darayavahu, these have been rightly identified 

1 From Arscha-hada Seat of Arsehan ? 

2 “ Herodot Erklart by H. Stein IL, Berlin, 1877, 154 to 3, 150. For the 
Zopyros story c/. Maspero, Hist. anciennes, 610. Marquart. Philologus Suppl. 
Bd. 6, 626. 

3 Babylon Texte. Heft X. u Inschriften des Darius, Konig von Babylon, by 
J. N. Strassmeier Leipz, 1892, no. 228 and 229. 

i Sayce, the ancient Empires of the East, p. 250; Herodotus I-III, London* 
1888, p. 442, places the Rebellion in 513. 

5 See similar old Susian representations with archaic cuneiform writing : J. de 
Morgan, and V. Scheil in Recueil de travaux rel. a la phil. egpyt. et assyr. XIV, 
1892, 101. J. de Morgan Mission Seientifique en Perse II, 107, 109, 113. 

6 See with regard to this word Spiegel, Commentar uber das Avesta II, XXXVII 1, 
ZDMG.32, 717. 
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with the men depicted in the sculptures of Behistun. Also the remaining 
figures which stand opposite the King are to he regarded as standing in a 
row,, not behind each other as the relief shews them. They are bound 
together with a cord which goes round their necks and their hands are 
tied behind their backs ; inscriptions giving their names are over their 
heads, only the third of the standing figures has the name standing on 
the coat. These are Gaumata, Ashrina, Nidintabaira, Fravarti, Martiya, 
Tschitrantachma, Vahyazdata, Araeha, Frada and, added later, Skunka 
(see below). Over this picture hovers Ahuramazda, the deity, represent- 
ed in human form, who with the upper part of his body standing out from 
within a winged ring raises his right hand in the attitude of blessing and 
wears in his left the ring of dominion. Since we have undoubtedly 
perfectly preserved sculptured pictures of the King before us it is to be 
regretted that we have not succeeded in obtaining photographic repro- 
ductions on a large scale. 1 The inscriptions which are to be found princi- 
pally under the relief are composed in the Persian, Susian and Babylo- 
nian languages. Only the 5th column has remained untranslated into 
the last two of these languages. The letters were covered with a varnish 
of silica, perhaps also with colour. They are in excellent preservation, 
only a stream of water has in the course of time sought a way over 
the rock and seriously injured especially the Babylonian translation. 
The artist who with his companion workers executed this work hanging 
on a scaffolding had, in the 5 Persian tablets alone, which contain about 
420 lines each, having on the average 45 characters, each character 
with from 3 to 5 wedges, to chisel about 75,000 wedges. Sir Henry 
Kawiinson, formerly British Ambassador in Teheran (f 5 March 1895) 
has performed a great service in copying with the aid of a telescope 
those thousand-line inscriptions, in explaining them and making them 
known. 2 Before his time one had to be content with inscriptions numerous 
indeed but short and of limited content for the reading of which Grote- 
fend 3 in the first instance furnished the key and of which some of the 
characters had been made known in Europe in January 1621 by Pietro 

1 Bawlinson, Journal of the Asiatic Society X. 1846. Flandin et Coste I. Plato 
18. Ker Porter, Travels II. Plate 60 J. de Morgan, II, 98, Plate XXVI. 

2 Bawlinson, Journal of the Asiatic Society X to XII, 1846 ff. The Babylo* 
nian text is lithographed in Bawlinson Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
III, 39, 40; the Susian autographically copied and prepared by F. H. Weis- 
bach in * s Die Aehamenideninsehriften zweiter Art.” Leipzig 1890 (9th Volume 
of the Assyriological Library). 

3 The work of Grotefend has been published lately by W. Beyer in the Got* 
tinger Xachrichten.” of September 1893. 
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della Valle. 1 The cuneiform alphabet of the Persian inscriptions was 
derived under Cyrus from the Babylonian syllabic writing by choosing 
for the 36 characters the same number of Babylonian ideograms and 
giving them the sound with which the Persian word expressing the 
ideogram began. For example, for the Persian data (law) the Babylo- 
nian ideogram for “ Edict ” was chosen and the sound value d was given 
to it; the ideograms were thus simplified according to definite graphical 
principles. These have been, however, identified only in a limited num- 
ber of cases. The Medes, like the Kings of Urartu, might have availed 
themselves of a syllabic form of writing derived from the Assyrian. 
ADMINISTRATION OP THE EMPIRE. 

Events had taught Darius that an Empire built up by conquest 
does not automatically attain to enduring stability, and he therefore de- 
vised a form of state -administration which continues up to the present 
day in the Eastern world and by which he has added to his military 
laurels the outstanding renown which belongs to him as the first States- 
man in history. In this also he showed himself to be a great man-one 
who was not trammelled by bureaucratic narrow-mindedness. The 
Greeks were allowed to retain their institutions and forms of government, 
the Phoenicians their kings and judges, the Jews were permitted to carry 
out, so far as it went, their theocratic state, in Egypt the district 
princes ruled as of old, while over all stood a supreme authority which was 
recognised by all so long as it ruled with might and wisdom. Thereby 
was developed for the first time a conception of the State as standing 
above diverse nationalities. The main endeavour of Darius was the 
maintenance of political power through the cultivation of civil law 
which had lost its purely Aryan character by incorporating a part of the 
Assyrio-Semitic legal system, while the national rights, both of the Aryan 
and non-Aryan peoples, were allowed to continue so far as they did not 
come into conflict with the authority of the supreme power. 2 Just as 
Ahuramazda rules the world at the head of innumerable good spirits, 
and fights the powers of darkness, so the king also needed an 
army of officials who were carefully trained to be capable in the 
administration of justice, in government, and in military service. 3 
The training which was provided at the royal court in which in 
the first instance the youth of the Persian nobility and also 

1 Spiegel gives a history of this work of deciphering in Die altpers. Keilin- 
schriften” Leipzig 1881, 133. -re * 

S Oppert, Jour. Asiat. VII, 3, 238. Deeeke, ZDMG. 32, 27L Sayce, Zeifschrift f. 
Keilschriftf I, 1884, 24. 

3 B. W. Leist, Alt-arisohes Jus Civile I. Jena 1892, 27fi, 
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other ' boys ’ without distinction of race or family, provided they 
showed capacity, were permitted to participate was to Plato and 
other Greeks an object of admiration and has been repeatedly de- 
scribed . 1 It is probable that the Satraps also set up similar institutions 
in their provinces 2 and that generally the example of the court did not 
fail to influence the youth of other parts of the Empire towards a 
similar preparation for their life-work. The great natural endowments 
of the Persians and their capacity to take a restrained and intelligent 
view of all kinds of affairs furnished the Empire with excellent officials 
and statesmen, whose activity reached its climax in upholding the un- 
limited power of the king over his subjects, who up to the highest Vazir 
and general were the servants of their lord, (bandaka in the inscriptions). 
Although at times the nobility and priesthood, as many examples in the 
later Achamienian, the Parthian and the Susanian period shcw r , stood 
out in opposition to measures taken by the king, this great monarchy 
created by the Persians, around the representatives of which a halo of 
glory (in Awesta Xvarano, in new-Persian xurrah) shone, continued to 
enjoy an unimpaired reverence, and even the Greeks 3 , who were con- 
vinced that in their republics they possessed a more perfect form of 
government and had even defeated the armies of the Persians, confessed 
that the Persian kingdom was great and mighty through the zeal and 
good fortune with which all obeyed the commands of the Great King 
even more than through the excellent qualities and policy of the State 
authority. In the administration of justice the principle, expressed also 
in the apparently later religious idea of judges of the soul in the other 
world, that crimes should be punished only after a minute investigation 
of the facts of the case, held good. In this the weight of the past 
services of the accused w r as balanced against the gravity of his 
offence and the judge could accordingly reduce or even remit the 
punishment as Darius himself did when he condemned Sandokes 
to death by crucifixion and then on account of his services to 
the State absolved him . 4 How seriously the matter of the righteous- 
ness of the judges was taken is shown by the history of the 
judge Sisamnes who on being convicted of bribery was put to death 
by Cambyses, similarly by the fact related by Arrian that Rakokes, 
judge in the time of Artaxerxes II., condemned even his own 

1 Brissonusi II, 761 82f£. Kapp ZDMG, 20, 103. 

2 Xenopb. Cyrop. S, 6, 10, 

3 Brissonius I, 45. 

* Herod. 7, 194. ^ 
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son to death. These men appear to have belonged to the “ royal judges 195 
a supreme court to which was entrusted the decision of difficult ques- 
tions in the interpretation of the law and, according to Jewish writings, 
consisted of seven men learned in the law 2 . The punishments were cruel 
in the extreme. Many of these no doubt owed their invention and in- 
fliction to individual bad characters among the authorities or Megdrs 
such as Parysatis, still even those which were imposed by the law were 
startling enough. When it is remembered that in the Empire of the 
Khalifs methods of execution far more horrible and more refined in 
their cruelty were practised and that even down to the present day hair- 
raising stories are told of what is done in the name of Chinese justice 
and that Alexander the Great himself sometimes adhered to this Asiatic 
tradition, it would seem that in the East from most ancient times people 
■were not satisfied with simply rendering the criminal innocuous, and the 
theory of deterrent punishment continued to find ever stronger develop- 
ment. To keep us from pharisaically beating our breasts it is quite 
enough to take a glance into the painful method of capital punish- 
ment ordaiiied by Charles V, or into that of the Illustrious Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg (Hof. 1582 XLIXa ff.) according to which the 
executioner received a payment of half a florin for each of the following, 
viz., for scourging with rods, for cutting off the ears, for tearing out 
the tongue, for gouging out the eyes, for cutting off the fingers and for 
the application of the instruments of torture. 3 Murderers of mothers 
or of wives, such as Nero, butchers such as Abdallah, the founder of the 
Abbasid Khali fate, did not sit upon the Persian throne, and the younger 
Agrippina has in Parysatis only a rival. 

The greatest advance in the administration of justice was marked 
by the action of Darius (according to Xenophon, taken already by 
Cyrus) in abolishing private vengeance and converting it into state - 
vengeance in conformity with the idea of the State as the minister 
of justice. “ It is something great, says Leist, 4 <£ that at a time so 
early the principle which the Romans reached only slowly and with 
a halting movement found expression, viz., that in public as in private 
affairs no one should practise revenge for himself or redress for 
himself 5 ; but that the State by its judicial courts should be the 
preserver of justice. 55 

I Herod 3, 14, 31. 2 Herod 5, 25. 3 Brissonius 1, 133. 

4 Of. Chr. Meyer, die unchrlichen Leute in altrer Zeit (Virchow-Holtzendorff 
Vortrage, Heft 193, p. 19, 

5 B. W. Leist, Alt. arisches Jus Civile. 399 Cf> 793. 30. 




ZUM KAR-NAMAR, 

Von Albrecht Goetz e, Heidelberg. 


Das Kar-Namalc i ArtaxSir i Papalean ist eines der wenigen Pehlevi- 
Bticher, das sich nicht mit religiosen Dingen befasst. Ausserdem ist es; 
in einfacher Sprache gehalten. Beide Umstande haben zusammengewirkt 
dass das Buck h&ufig zur Einfuhrung in das Pehlevi benutzt wird, Dem 
entspricht es, wenn die rfthrigen Parsengelehrten nicht weniger als vier 
Textausgaben yeranstaltet baben. 1 Trotzdem ist der Text noch keines- 
wegs kritiseh endg&ltig hergestellt, vielmehr enthaelt er nock allerhand 
Ungekl&rtes. Das ist ja nur zu verst&ndlich ; denn alle erhaltenen 
Handschriften gehen auf das Exemplar zuruck, das Rustam Mihrapan 
etwa 1250 n. Chr. Geb. geschrieben hat. 2 Und dieses Exemplar, an 
600 Tahre nach der Verfassung des Buehes 2 angefertigt enthielt 
naturlich bereits maneherlei Verderbnisse. — Die folgenden Berner- 
kungen sollen die Deutung einiger Worte und Stellen fordern. 

1 1. Ed. by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., Bombay, 1896 ; r 

2. Ed. by Kaikobad Adarbad Dastur Nosherwan, Bombay, 1896; 

3. Ed. by Khudayar Dastur Shahary ar Irani, Bombay, 1899 ; 

4. Ed. by Edalji Kersaspji Anti a, Bombay, 1900. 

2 Vgl. Haug, Pahlavi Literature (Grdr. d.ir. Phil. II 2. Ill 101) ; Noeldekb - 
Bezzenbergers Beitraege IV. p. 30 ff. 

Kn. 1 9, 

Diesen Zeichenkomplex mit der Bedentung — Traum hat man 
bisher im Orient wie in Europa durch das semitische him — gedeutet, dem 
die gleiche Bedeutung eignet. Man vermisst jedoch am Schlusse ein 

das so z&hlreiche Nomina auszeichnet, die ein semitisches Vorbild 
wiedergeben. Das Wort fehlt auch im Frahang-i- Pahla vik . Um so eher 
wird es erlaubt sein, auf ein Wort bin zuweisen, das in den mittelpersiehen 
Manuskripten aus Turfan auf getaucht ist xvmr; nach dem Zusammenhang 
heisstes “Schlaf, Sehlummer.” (F. W. K. Muller, Handschriften- Reste 
in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan II. 53, 62 ; SalemAefn, Manich&ische 
Studien I 92 ; Bartholomje, Zum altiranischen Worterbuch 64 Note), 
Man wird xvamr vokalisieren. Fine weitere Stutze erhalt diese. Lesung 
durch ein Wort aus dem modemen Dialekt von Avroman. Sie ist umso 
erwunschter, als die Suffixbildung non xvamr noch ungeklart ist. IJnser 

1 Zitate nach der Ausgabe von Sanjana, " 
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Wort ist na mli ch dort als worm erhalten (Christensen, Les Dialectes 
d’Awroman et de l?awa — Danske \ idenska homes Sclskab, Hist.fiL 
Meddelelser YI2, Kopenhagen 1921). 

Kn. 1 15. S*iyy5> 

So ist im Ansscluss an NosherwaN (12) zu lesen. Die nehrigen 
Herausgeber bevorzugen die Lesung £S Doch das seltenere 

WOO 2) ist die schwierigere Lesung und gibt einen trefflichen Sinn. 
Naeh Bartholome, Zur Kenntnis der mistteliranischen Mundarten II. 
p. 12 § 16 fi. und Zum sassanidisehen Recht I § 3 muss past i linhar 
“Verspreehen der Sicherkeit” gelesen werden. Besonders deutlich ist der 
Sinn von past in den Ausdruck: past i iani ‘‘Ehevertrag” (Dk. M. 76. 20). 

Kn. II 6 W'OO-W^ WOlta 

Es steht im Einklang mit den Grundsatzen der Textkritik, wenn 
Sanjana dieses Wort in den Text setzt und ihm den Vorzug vor der Lesung 
£ hac oimn gibt, die noch Nosherwan als besser bezeiehnet. 

Zuerst spricht in 115 der axtar-maran sardar 


“ der Oberste der Stemdenter,” darauf an zweiter Stelle (£ “ditto) 

der das ist der murw-vehan sardar 66 der 

Oberste der Vogels ehauer.” Saclilich ist es sehr einleuchtend, dass 
nach einander dieobersten Vetreber zweier Hauptarten der Sehicksalsbe- 
fragung befragt werden. murw-vehan ist zusammen gesetzt aus dem 
bekannten Worte fur “Vogel” (aw mdzdga np £ j*> ) und dem sonst 
verlorenen Worte veh kundig,” das in mp. nivedenitan einen naken 
Verwandten hat. Durch die Vertretnug d>h charakt erisiert sich das 
Wort als persiseh. 1 

Kn. IV 17 f. 

Der von Artaxsir in Artaxslr-xnrreh erbaute Feuertempel war 
weitberuehmt. Da die kurzen Bemerkungen, die das Kar-Namak 
daruber enthalt verderbt sind, warden die Nachriehten der arabischen 
Geographen daruber bedeutsam. Besonders wichtig erscheint mir der 
Bericht des Istaxn, eines persisch-arabischen Geographen des 10. 
Tahrhunderts. Man liest dort 1. “ Gur ” (so heiszt die Stadt in 

muslimischer Zeit) ist von Ardesir erbaut. Es heiszt, an der Stelle der 
Stadt befand sich ein stehendes Wasser wie ein See. Ardesir 

1 Da mir der Original text nicht zur Hand ists, folge ich der iJbersetzung 
von Paul Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter II. p. 56 fi. 
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suchte mit grosser Umsickt das Wasser, das an jenem Orte war, durch 
Eroeffnung von Abzugskanaelen fortzuschaffen und erbaute dann an 

jenem Orte Gur Inmitten der Stadt ist ein Bauwerk 

gleicli einer Estrade, es heisst Tirbal und ist in persiseher Sprache 
bekannt unter dem Namen Aiwan nnd Kijaxurre. Es ist ein von 
Ardesir errichtetes Bauwerk und soil so hoch gewesen sein, dass man von 
dort die ganze Stadt und ihre Gaue uberblicken konnte. Auf der Spitze 
erbaute er einen Feuertempel, erschloss dann auf einem Berge gegenuber 
eine Quelle und leitete sie empor zu dem hoechsten Teil dieses Tirbal 
wie einen Sprudel. “ Der Abfluss des Wassers erfolgt dann durch eine 
andere Leitung.” Es ist ersichtlich dass wir es bier mit denselben 
Tempel-und Wasserbauten zu tun haben wie an der genannten Stelle 
des Kar-Namak. Der Muslim zitiert durch “ es heisst 99 dentlich einen 


Gewahrsmann. Mag die Quelle das Kar-Namak selbst sein oder aber 
ein ausfuhrlicherer Bericht, auf den sicb auch der Verfasser des Ear 
Ndmak bezog, die Verwandtschaft ist klar und will fuer unser Pehle* 
vi — Buch ausgenutzt sein. Tch sehlage vor 5 folgendermassen zu 
emendieren : u an gyak + 1 vare i vazurk bui -\- 2 u dp 4 joi hacis dwurt uar- 




iaxser - xarrlh dnod kart u- j* 3 alas o-J- 4 nisdst u kof i stabr hand u rut 
recak rdyenit “ Und dort w r ar ein grosser Teich, und des Wassers 
leitete er 4 Kanale daraus ab und baute dort Artaxisir-Xurre. Und er 
gruendete einen Eeuertempel Und er durchgrub einen festen Berg und 
leitete einen Strom fliessenden Wassers herbei.” 

Kn. IV 19. W 

Sowobl Sanjana als Antia fasse-n worin die Schwierig- 

keit der Stelle liegt als zwei Worte. Der erste erinnert an np 

6 Der andere sucht der Stelle durch kompliziertere Annahmen 
beizukommen, die ich hier ninaet cher kritisieren will. Das Bichtige 
hat zweifellos Noldeke in seiner Ubersetzung gesehen (B. B. IV 48 47 ; 

is durch den Unverstand ernes Abseheibers fur dast eingetreten. 
Diese Ersetzung des Werfces durch seine Maske war aber unsinnig, denn 
da§t bedeutete hier gamicht “ Hand/’ sondem gehorte mit dem 
folgenden Worte zusammen. Das Original hatte dastkart “ Besitz 
Domane, Gegend”. Es ist herzustellen : 

1 Vgl. Bartholomae, Zum sassanidisehen Kecht V. 26. 

2 Kand ist aus der zweitfolgenden Zeile her auf gen om men, infolge von 
Verkennung des Zusammenhangs. 

3 Diese Worte sind ausgefallen, indem der Schreiber von auf 

•*0*^ abirrte. 

4 0 als Yorsilbe ohne Bedeutung z B, Pehl-Texts Irani 88*8. 
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W ' s O'r*?W t ^25- 3 t* ^-4 ^5^ 

vas deli u dastkart apdtamh kart “ vieler Doerfer land Landstriche Wohb 
stand machte er. 5 Auch hierzu stimmt der Bericht des istaxeI, der an 
der eben zitierten Stelle fortfaehrt : “ Es ist eine sehr liebliche Stadt 
(namlich Ardeslr Xurre), zu jedem Tor htnaus geht man eiwa eine 
Parasange weit zwischen. Baumgaerten und Landhseusem. 

Kn. X 4. 5^0*5 . . £ 

Die Stelle lautet naeh den Hands chrif ten : 

) 1 b ^5 
H \ )) ^ ))*Aj5)0.u £ 

andar sap 5 he-apan-e mat kes lc dp u xvarisn lie but u xvat hac asdbardn 




'rHiC Kj^ex)* 


u star an 5 gursakih u tisnakih mat. Es ist unnoetig, dem 

ftberlieferten Text dnrch willkurliche Aendenmgen Gewalt anzutun, denn 


die Bedensart lasst sich aucb sonst im Buchpehlevi im Sinne 

von “ zusammen .... mit ” nachweisen. Fur den niheren Nachweis 
vervveise ich auf Bartholom/E, Zum sassanidischen Becht III 33f. 


Dort ist auch gezeigt dass mit wechselt, darum 

auch Jiamist zu lesen ist, ■ 

Kn. XI 6 }}W 

Dieses Wort morale uebersetzte Noldeke (BB IV 64) nach dem Zu-* 
sammenhang der Stelle als “ Bote.” Bartholom.® (Zum sassanidischen 
Becht IV 50 ff.) zeigte, da dasselbe Wort afich im Matiktin i hazar 
datesttin mehrfach vorkommt und dort den “ Bevollmachtigten, 
Beauftragten ” und allgemeiner noch den den “ Geschdftsfreund ” 
bezeichnet, (s. a. Sassanidisches Bechtsbuch 16). 



A FRAGMENT OF THE SANSKRIT VERSION 
OF THE VIDEVDAT, 

By J. M. Unvala, ph. i>. 

PREFACE. 

1, The Sanskrit text published by me in this article forms part of 
Codd. Iran. XXX of the University library of Copenhagen — fol. 1 82a- 
195a, 5 lines. This codex is one of a collection of Zoroastrian manuscripts 
brought by the well-known Danish orientalist Erasmus Bask from India 
about a hundred years ago. It contains besides this seven other hetero- 
geneous fragments of various lengths in Pahlavi and Modem Persian 
pertaining to the Zoroastrian religion. Not only are these fragments 
heterogeneous, but they are written by different hands. They have no 
colophon except the last (fol. 243b), which gives the date — the 6th day 
of the 2nd month 1171 A. Y. ( = A. II. 1802) — but the name of the copyist 
is nearly effaced. I can read it with difficulty Kaus marhum Dastur 
Ferldun Surti. But the fragment in question can hardly have been 
written by the same man, as the bandwriting differs very much from 
that of this copyist. At any rate it can be about 120 years old. 

2. The fragment contains the Avesta text of the Videvddt VIII 
79-80 and IX, 1-18 (the first three sentences only ) with its Pahlavi version, 
reading of the Pahlavi version in Avesta characters, and its Sanskrit 
version paragraph by paragraph. The Sanskrit version of the Avesta 
known npto date are those of the Yasn X-LVII and of some portions of 
the KhurtaJc Apastdk . The Sanskrit version of the Yasn was published 
for the first time by Friedrich Spiegd— Neriosangh’s Sanskrit Ue.berset-. 
zung des Yasna, Leipzig 186.1 — and then by Bharueha — Collected Sans- 
krit Writings of the Parsees, part II, Bombay, 1 910. The Sanskrit 
version of the Aogd madaeca was published by Wilhelm Geiger, Erlangen, 
1878, whereas the collected Khurtak Apastdk was published by Bharueha 
in Collected Sanskrit Writings of the Parsees, Part I, Bombay, 1906. 
Neither Geldner in the prolegomena to his Avesta, nor Spiegel, nor any 
other western Iranist, nor Bharueha has mentioned a Sanskrit version 
of the Videvddt in their works. The latter was not aware of its exist- 
ence, because it is not mentioned in the plan of bis Collected Sanskrit 
Writings given in the introduction to part I. I came across it quite 
accidentally, while I was collecting colophons of the Zoroastrian 
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manuscripts in the above-mentioned library.. To my knowledge there 
exists no Sanskrit version of the Videvddt , and. therefore, my find 
remains unique. 

3. It is very difficult to say without any positive evidence, whether 
this fragment of the Sanskrit version of the Videvddt is an original attempt 
of the copyist himself, or whether he had copied it from a complete 
version of this book. The Sanskrit is decidedly not of the type of 
Neriosangh ? s or other Parsi translator’s, as in some passages it is very 
ungrammatical. Still it cannot be an original work of the copyist, as 
apart from its hopelessly incorrect orthography, syllables are often left 
out in the text, which can only be laid at the door of a very negligent 
copyist. The same is the case also with the Avesta text and its Pahlavi 
version. A peculiar feature of this fragment is long ritualistic glosses, 
which can only be understood with the help of the Gujarati translation 
of the Videvddt b}? Aspandiarji Framji, Bombay, 1842. Still in some 
cases words and phrases remain obscure. I have given their attempted 
readings in order to give, some hints to another translator, but have left 
out their translation. 

4. The peculiarities of the orthography are the following ; (1) a 
vertical stroke is sometimes used to mark subdivisions, but very often 
it is superfluous; (2) short and long i and u vowels are mixed up ; (3) 
similarly the sibilants s, s and 5 ; (4) the ligatures Jem and pro, are very 
often mixed up (s. IX, 5seq,); (5) the anusvdra is often dropped or is 
superfluous ; (6) the visarga is often written with one dot, sometimes it 
is dropped and sometimes it is superfluous. There is no doubt that the 
copyist is very much influenced in his orthography by that of the 
Parsi Gujarati dialect, which, properly speaking, has even to-day no 
fixed orthography. 

5. I have corrected the Sanskrit text throughout, mostly without 
making any remark on corrections, except where it seemed extremely 
necessary. The sandhis are observed only when they are in the ma- 
nuscript. The glosses are separated from the main text by a vertical 
stroke and are put into square brackets in the translation. Round 
brackets are used for redundant words in the text. An index of Sanskrit 
words with their meaning and Pahlavi and Avesta equivalents is given 
in the appendix. 

6. I thank the secretary and trustees of the First Dastur Meherji 
Rana Library of Navsari for putting the unique photographs of the 
folios of this Sanskrit text at my disposal for publication. I am also 
indebted to the Librarian of the University of Copenhagen for granting 
me the permission for publishing a facsimile of these folios. 
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A List of abbreviations . 


Av. — Avesta 
Caus . — ‘Causative . 
demon . — demonstrative . 
fern. — feminine, 
gen. — genitive. 

Guj. — Gujarati. 

Gujv. — Gujarati version, 
incoh . — incohative , 

Mar. — Marathi. 

Masc. — Masculine. 


MidPB. — Middle Persian of 
Ms. — Manuscript. 

Ner. — Neriosangh . 

PahlT. — Pahlavi Text. 
Pahlv. — Pahlavi version. 
Pron. — Pronoun . 

Skrv; — Sanskrit version. 
Transer. — Transcription. 
Vd. — Videvddt ( Vendidad) 
Y.— Tasn, 

Yt. — Vast. 


books . 


Text and Translation. 

Vd. VIII. 79—80. 

79. Zfj *TFriw ll 5 II 3rKT- 

(?) II 5 II m 5 

|| ^ II 

79. When he lays (upon the fire) fuel with righteousness, 0 Spitama 
Jarathustra, the said aloe-wood (a) (consisting) of the best sandal-wood 
of the best camphor (-wood), or of the plant (called) hinava , or -of any 
of the most sweet-smelling plants (b). 

so. tftr snpft II 5 || mm 

ftttr FTW' || 5 || 

tfcflstf' ^RFFFJt 

JT^Ki^n^N I m qft^rFT | ff 

II 5 II 

80. In whatever quarter the wind spreads this fragrance, in that 
quarter the fire of the Great-knowing Lord falls thousandfold upon 
demons, pertaining to the dark w r orld, having dark origin (and) wicked 
(and) twofold more on the sdhinis and great demonesses. [And the 
great demoness is she, who falls upon the sky and upon the under- world 
(a). The power of fire is mentioned here (?)] (6). 

VIII. 79. 1 Ms. sm) Cf. Spiegel Ne r. Y. Ill, 13. 

(a) Perhaps for masc. acc-plur. — (6) It is very difficult to explain 

the exact meaning of g, <*> hut at any rate they are employed to 

separate sentences. 

80. 1 Perhaps Guj. demon, pron. “this,** — 2. Mr, fp?f%- — 3, Be 
as in Av. and Pahlv.— 4. Ms. has ^f. — 3 Ms. 

(a) CR Yt, VIII 8, — (6) Reading and meaning is doubtful. 
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Vd. IX. 1— IB. 

1. sf|r^rg; ! I 3T§y*r?f V-itPtalw 

rrfxrc: wn aifapnfr pwr || 5 || stm spr smpft 

arpn? rrr^ ^ (w) 

JTT%# 3 |rfrg; I p^rorra; imlflif I ^ qi^rr: *15^5 p- 
?rda^ nf^JTrprrg; ^ qf^Cr^sffw 3 1| 5 || 

1. Jarathustra asked Ahumimajda : “ 0 spiritual (a) very great 
Ahuramajda, Creator of corporeal animals, holy One I How should 
men look upon those who are with the nasru(b) those who have become 
polluted (c) by a dead body, here in the material world, how should 
those who are pure men purify men polluted by a dead body (and there- 
by) fallen (from the community? 5 ’] 

2. <T I tlcnr ^Rp5T || =fT || 

Sfrfn I WV ^Tf^T 3m?t | | %T 3T^ 

*nft<wre?r || 3 ,i ^tt I ?t%%- 

|| 5 || Jrpffjji jt 4 I Ci ?? TT 5 *rrs*far?wrn wfl- 

sfTC'HFr | jfit’T STT^md || 3 || W p 3T^T: 

|| r || 

^^WTPl ^SxT: II ^ II 

2. Ahuramajda said to him : s£ A pious man, 0 Spitama Jara- 
thustra, who is the speaker, [i.e., who is able to speak the sentence], 
the speaker of truth, [i.e., by whom even a little untruth has not been 
spoken], inquiring after the speech of the mdnihras , (and) pious, [i.e. 3 
by whom the ijisni has been performed], (who) knows mostly the centre, 
(i.e., the essential part), [he knows the nirmga] of purification of the 
Mdjdalasnian religion, he should cut (lit. cuts) trees on this revolving 
world, to the limit of nine outstretched arms in all four quarters, [four 
times the measure of nine fathoms], 

IX, — 1 1 Ms. “having crumbling bones” ? — 2 For Pahlv, 

ham , but is superfluous in Skrv. — ■ BMs. 

(a) Thus acc. to Pahlv. -Jfy£ me rvuh ; lit. “ invisible to see.” — (6) Pahlv. -*oP0 

nasuh Skrv. is an imperfect transcr. of Mid.PB. nasrust (Pahl 

T. 1. 121,7). Otherwise it is written SRJ^cT in Skrv. c/. Vd. ix. 15 seq. — (c) Pahlv, 
**01 $ $ hctm-rimamh “ impurity got by touching, infection.” 

' 2. 1 Ms. • 2 Ms* —3 Ms. Ms, has the Guj. form 

him* - ^ ■ : 
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3. yz ^rf%rr I 

JTTf^ (? ) | jff^rar^ | I 

fri?nx snifSt =Trf^r !l z || M *rnrnr snft^r q^f 

I Erar srwTT^g; II y II stfsN jy 

5 «rar?f^ yfr 4 jwnsn*! II y || 

3. which is on this earth most devoid of water, most devoid of 
plants [a desert (?)«], purest ground [(pure) from impurity] l>, driest 
ground, [i.e., there is no moisture in this limit] c. He should lead the 
cattle and beast of burden away from the way absolutely d 7 [i.e,, he should 
remove them], and fire, son of Ahuramajda, and the harisma arranged 
with righteousness and the pious man e.” 

4. vw 3RTR' iJ ri srf^nti s»y*Pr II % II tor arraraf: 

rprki ^zjmz f%y*r yyr# zwmiz r%*nr *r?rki 

5 ^trtp4 : || y || 

4. “0 Creator of corporeal animals, holy One ! Opto what 
distance a (lit. boundary) from fire, upto what distance from water, 
upto what distance from the arranged barisma , upto what distance from 
pious men % ” 

5 . <r 3T?r#T II y II rNn^ wt ft 

!wroT ^strrsr sm# ^riw^Tg; Prr^Pr 

|| y || 

5. Ahuramajda said to him : “ a measure a (of) thirty (steps) from 
fire, a measure (of) thirty (steps) from water, a measure (of) thirty (steps) 
from the arranged barisvmna , three measures from pious men. 

3 X Ms. ftpTrff, r%*T(ct — 2 Ms.o fiW.— 3 Ms. ^WfcR — 4 Skrv. is illegible. Perhaps 

for Guj, “barren ground on the outskirts of a village, where cattle 

rests.” — 5 Ms. frr%rfr?=r.— - 6 Ms. 7 HWRL would be better.— 8 Ms. grPTr 

a 0/. no, 4 . — b Pahlv, Mxr “dry impurity” like hair, nails, etc., 

— c Pahlv. patmanaJc.—d Thus aec. to the context lit., “even a little.” 

— e Skrv. is different from Pahlv. The latter means “ in these roads small and big 
cattle are roaming the least and the fire. . 

4 l Ms. Ms. W-3 Ms. ^>—4 Ms* . 

a Pahlv, -ttifJj drahria “ length, distance.” 

5 1 Fem. form, most probably on the analogy of PNlfS — 2 Ms. 

a This word is written also sfPTFb but as 3R" 0 has no sense and in a number of 
cases tf^Tpf is distinctly written, 1 prefer the reading ^f 0 * ^T^T°T “ step ” t 
would, of course, be better, as it would correspond to Pahlv. £0 gam* 
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e. qw srqft I *n wrpr | qsnq; gwRrrcw 

sqft srrm ft srgsTR *tH I 9^ft sfir' awrr: i| * \\ q^ng; \\ 

twrsFf rtw: ^qfr *nrr: ^rr 'mk IK II 

6. He should cause to lay the first stone (a), [which is of bull's 
urine] ;af ter the advent of summer two fingers (deep) (6) in measure 
[after etc., which follows immediately] (c) ; after the advent of regular 
(d) winter as much (deep) as four fingers. 

7 . w ! fairer I r«?rSr II 

7. He should dig two regular ( a ) stones [of bull’s urine]. 

s. spwr qqrifwM II s || *trrr wr || sr || 

f%T^I <RT srtf ll sr II 

8. How far from each other (a) ? As far as one step. What 
is (meant by) a step % 

9. f?Rr 3*Rrrt ftrsT* i ?rr Ii . r || wg, 

WP ft 3TJ^rf% *TFt ll W || W, ft*R>R*R 
RR5R: Sqf?: qft: qiqjw ^Rlfr | RRSfg; >j. ft ffRf 

IKK f%*RPTR | W I *TRRR sfR 

IK II f^ftr krm I *fRRR jrr i t jrft l|sr || 

f%*rRR JPTR | qRRR =R qt |K II 

6. 1 Ms. f^ffTrT 5 !^? J thus acc. to the sense of the Guj. commentary.—* 2 Ms. 
mi most probably Guj. *UM ‘‘measure.” — 3 It is an abbreviationof ^qrqTFB^q 
SqiP srrffr.— 4 Thus acc. to § 9. Ms. — 5 Ms. 

(a) Pahlvi. fg magh “hole.*- As three or five blocks of stones are placed 
at present in India in such a way, that they form a hole between them, Skrv. 
renders %£ invariably by f%»T. Gujv. has •— *(6) Pahlv. -*0)^? ua pa nikonih; 

s ‘ depth,” is omitted in Skrv. — (c) This abbreviation ought to be in § 
7. — ( d ) I.e. 44 cold and frosty ” as winter should be. It corresponds to Pahlv. 

sniftdmand, Av. >■“> 54 frosty, icy,” • : : 

7. (a) .... . , . .... ; 

* 8. 1 Ms, /. _ -■ v _ 

(a) Pahlv. $ . . ... $ an . . hub an e “ that . . . from the other/* 

The gen. in Skrv. corresponds to the i—izdjet in Pahlv, spRF f|rffqqri would 

be better* ; \7 ' 

9* I Thus acc. td| 6 Ms. *T* ? ... . 
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9,. He should dig three other stones (a) , [which are of water] after 
the advent of summer two fingers (deep), after the advent; of regular 
winter as much (deep) as four fingers ; [regular etc., refers to that spoken, 
of by the religion]. How far from the first ones [which are of bull’s 
urine]? As far as three steps. What is (meant by) three steps ? As much 
measure (of distance) (6) as [the measure (of distance of steps) taken one 
after another (lit. taken and left off) ] (c). How (long) is the measure 
(of distance) (c) 1 As (long) as nine steps. 

io. II * II || t | 

zjisFTn# gw | wnr I toft I ^ 

wi 5% || *■ || jptpt | qFFRTsf ^ q<t || |t 

10, He should draw lines (a) with a (piece of) sharp metal. How 
far from the stones ? As far as three steps. What is (meant by) three 
steps ? As much measure (of distance) as [the measure (of distance of 
steps) taken one after another (lit. taken and left off)]. How (long) 
is the measure (of distance) ? As long as nine steps. 

11. wrf‘. Uai; II * II fw: I qn mi- J 

m mm I I I wr. qr- wur: 

^?FT m f^rer: II * II ft^T: | ?TI: 

I I fereif I I ^ *n s 

^ ffan 5qn?q II s II I 

top T%^rnt mm I I srrNSjg; I m ftrar w 1 * 

ffap h-JP II « II Ft*5P | TORS** jrs 

qt%*TRT: | | I | qflWTOlg 

| TOP f^P | %5TP W'l TO f^T* ^P 
sqT%Br II g- II vkm W*" TO 'ft II S' II 3ir«*rN I T%kpiT 

I || * \\ *rr ^ | sfro 

tos II §■ II to<tt f%ro*n 5TT I ^trorr 'mirror || £ II 
raft I topto 1 ? ? ftrfts; H s II 

(a) 0/. § 6, no a. — ( b ) Pahlv.^W«£®^* ham jamimih 11 taking steps one after 
another,” Av. is omitted in, Skrv. — (c) Pahlv. 

stanet nihet . 

10. 1 Ms. TOfCT-— 2 Ms. *?.— 3 Ms. adds ^fi 

(a) Furrows are meant here. 

11.1 I have taken it in the sense of FfqrTffT 1 separated, (in opinion) 5 5 — 
2 Ms. WsfcS.— 3 Ms. —• 4 MsR?.-~-5 Ms. f^ff — 6 Ms. W§. 7 

Ms. puts a wrong sto£> after it. — 5 bis Ms. ?. 1 
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11, Thereupon he should draw twelve lines. He should draw 
three (lines), [so that there are holes], which are around the (thus) 
separated holes — [the three stones]—, [taking the first three (holes) 
he should draw there three lines (thus) separating (them) from all sides]. 
He should draw three (lines), [so that there are holes], which are around 
the (thus) separated holes — [the six stones], [taking the six (holes) for 
bull’s urine he should draw there three lines (thus) separating (them) 
from all sides]. He should draw three (lines), [so that there are three 
holes], which are around the (thus) separated holes — [the nine stones] — y 
[taking the nine (holes) he should draw there three lines (thus) separating 
(them) from all sides]. He should draw three (lines) around the holes 
from front and from behind — [the stones]. Around the stones — 
[the stones for water] — , and around the last holes — [the stones for bull’s 
urine], [he should draw there taking holes — the three stones — three 
lines (thus) separating (them) from all sides]. (Taking with him) 
three (lit. triad) (stones) to cover the distance of nine steps, and having 
himself come to the stones (the holes are meant here) he should fill (them) 
up [i.e., he should fill (them) up to overflowing] with fuel or blocks of 
wood (?) [fuel, i.e., wood], or with loose earth, [broken earthenware] 
or with something (like) baked (?) clay (a). 

12. W?; '^TTr ^TTC 1%%^ *T 

| % JRTJTfiH: || S' || 

^STFiT^ Terra; eflwra; || ir |j lira; 
frrr i ^ tt I ttr *rr 

jtfrt i^rwrEnr ?rrerr rts || * || stwtt sit srane- 

mm ^ Msfe: II * II ^ fwt I tt 

^<jfprrwi TTRT W || W || 

12. Then having arrived (lit. with that coming) — having entered 
the stone, he who has come into touch with the nasa impurity, [i.e., he 
who is polluted by the nasa] should sit on it. Thereupon Jarathustra 

should approach {a) from the line from the right side ; then he 

should recite this phrase : “Obeisance (to her), who is the great 

(a) In order to understand this passage see Darmesteter , Le Zend A vesta 
Vol. 2, the plan facing p. 162. (Paris 1892). Loose earth is used at present to 
fill up these holes. 

12. 1 Ms. fTITPT^r: • —2 Thusaec. to Av. Ms. has ^ *qo HpHL — 3 Ms, 

FFP- 
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Spindarmada” [i.e., obeisance to her, who. is complete-mindedness (6), 
the great one of the earth (c). He who is polluted by the nasd, should 
speak by way of response to him : Obeisance to her, who is the great 
Spindarmada, [i.e., obeisance to her, who is complete-mindedness, the 
great one of the earth], 

is. ^ mm: 33 ^ m 3 rWt 3 fc; ft llsll 

W ( *1 ) iffR - i appifsT | 

'Twrra; *T3*r || «■ || w II z II w 3T33ir- 

^5 I *BSRi*rs q% ^ || || ^rsr f%% 

^5 5^5 II * II 

13. Then that druja becomes powerless by each of (these) two 
words (a.) (It is) a weapon against the invisible wicked smiter[ Aharmman. 
na], [i.e., smiting down — weapons against them takes place through 
it.], a weapon against anger possessing a deadly weapon, a weapon 
against the demons of the country of Majandara, [i.e,, smiting down 
— weapons against them takes place through it], a weapon against 
all wicked demons causing confusion, 

14. S*?3T£3vt 3T 

II g- II ^qfr w *nfif | 33 

333333^3>*tr3 (?) ^PTfTWTl# || ¥ || 3c3 

# 3*3 3^R3 | R333 || W || 

14, Then bull’s urine should be poured (on him) by means of an 
iron-spoon, or a lead-spoon. If thou pourest it on (him) by means of a 
lead-spoon, seek (lit. desire), 0 Jarathustra, a bamboo, which is provided 
with nine knots.,,, Then [bind] the lead-spoon to the top (lit, 
fore part) of that bamboo. 

13 1 Ms. 3TrcTr%%^.—- 2 Ms. 3 Ms. W-— ' 4 Ms. W?: .—5. These 

words do not pertain to this paragraph. They are quoted from the parallel 
passage Y. XXVII. f, 1. 

(a) For Pahlv. ? better, iyV ddrin “ twofold,” 

14 1 Ms. It is not a pure Skr. word, but seems to be a Sanskritism 

of a dialectical word, probably Mar, Wg “ a spoon.” — 2 Ms. 
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' 15. fTFT 5TWT%fT ! ?rf| || «■ || % 

?^T 3 Ji^rr% fr#: ^Nr ^5 II s' II % 

f # ( ®r ) I stt t%wt I ftrar #N; ?# t rf^p ^r ?*ti 

5^r I ^ ft sun wt *n*rg; M$5fH 1 4ra; wirr^ 
flf^srf^nfr <j%3Frn: anti ?$tf wfif f^ararH 

^ j^spT 3T3 ^rt ^rt ^ rewfi <Hfo? ^pc stiff 
^ft srfjf *t#r ^?wr ^ stjtffar 

(%^iw spng; T%f^ff st*rpr ai^cfni ^treg; $fSng; sr# It s' || 
'rsrig; w#*t: ^w*: tr<r> wi ^ %ft | #t sNtgr | 
'TSfrff 3RWt II TTJEW 'Tftljp' winr I sr? # | 
*T$t0T A W %3JT S*$f: STgr^TTi 5T¥fT^| || * || 

w*. f*Tl % ^^r*. r tfgli *twr tott ^ 

wR <r$biFl || s || 

15. He should first wash both his hands [upto the elbow]. If he 
does not wash both hands, he makes his whole body impure. If he 
washes his two hands thrice [viz., three times both hands all around 
upto the wrist, for the second (time) again both hands from the elbow 
upto the fingers ; three times separately, every time beginning with both 
hands he should sprinkle (with bull’s urine) the right chest (and then) 
the left. The act of washing the hands (is to be repeated) three times 
separately from the elbow upto the fingers, every time beginning with 
both hands he should sprinkle (with bull’s urine) the right chest (and 
then) the left. The act of washing the hands (is to be repeated) three 
times from the elbow upto the fingers, somewhat from the tips of the 
fingers upto the elbow, (as) it is said]. Then he should pour with the 
washed hands [bull’s urine] on the skull of his head (a.) [Then upto the 
immediately following. He washes his skull all around (especially) 
in the fore part, [in the part where hair has grown thick on the head, 
he should wash it]. Thereupon the druja , who is nasrusta (b,) having 
come in front of the man (c,) runs away to the middle part of his head, 

15 1 Ms. 3fqf — 2 Ms. ^qPT.— 3 Ms. qftlHw.—- 4 Ms.%.— 5 Ms. ^ ? —6 Ms. 
xm — 7 Ms. *r*nf .-8. Ms. mV ?— 9 Ms. qrft^TI^.—10 It is very difficult to trace 
this word to Skr. It is perhaps sanskritized Guj. “wrist. Pahlv omits this 

whole gloss. — 11 Ms. 3W. — 12 Ms — 13 This is a defective transer. 

or Av. Pahlv. 1P?U vaghdhan-14: Ms. — 15 This must be some 

sign of abbreviation ; cf. § 6, no 3.— 16 Ms. 17 Ms. ^r: — 18 Ms. 

Wnr^JT.— -19 Ms. *FJpap* — 20 Ms. p3Tf? ? 

aCf. No. 13.— b Of. § 1 no. b. — cThus also Pahlv., whereas Av. "t-Wj which 
ace. to Bdftholomae, is a corruption of an old word, means “ the bridge of the nose,” 
the part between the forehead and the nose of a man ;cf, Air Wb. ? 180 $* ; 

. . : v . " ■ 'm ■ ■ \ ; ■■ ■ /V' W / W ' ■ 
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16. ^qfc I##* | 

sw #q% qrraqri ^qt - #sw®r?tr qq 3T%st sr^. 

^ II s' |l ws #r |# qt qspq* qsrrq iq q^f ^qft 
gfiWfa II ^ II q^ q rim q^qsq ^q(t f$q%gr | qs%q war 
^3^ ( 0 ^rqr ^rt# qq %qrr$ sajsf : srgftqr: tffrr | qpr^ 
itrw:f^ ( ? ) ^r: TORS^T II C II qq: # f^t [ qT ] 

*HS*n JTc%f% qqfc qqWrq || ? il qsqrftipl urn Rpr 

r#qq<T | Rf#r sr^rsrrg; ftqqrr^mqrr^ ( 1 ) ?npr (?) 

qSTR^q || ; f || 3W: # f# [% ] q$ 

^qft jrfcqfq || ¥ I! 

16. He should pour (bull’s urine) on the middle part of the head 
of the man, before whom (the druja) has come-— [he should wash the fore- 
head, the eyes, the nose, the cheeks upto the limit of the lips, thus he 
should wash half of the face]. Thereupon the druja , who is nasrusta , 
runs away (thus) verily behind the head. Then he should pour (bull’s 
urine) on the head, [on the head behind. . . .that place, where hair 
has grown thick. When he washes the thick backbone] (a,) then the 
druja, who is nasrusta, comes on to (and) runs away to the chin of the 
face (head sic,) He should pour (bull’s urine) towards him on his chin. 

[He should wash four times (b) the chin from the lower lip. .upto 

the roots of the ear .JThereupon the druja , who is mirusta. , 

runs away to the right ear. 

17. rim qqrt || y || qq: # % 

*ppq: qrq qr^ qqfi: gSreqfft || y || nm q$ qqft f*N%<r | 
^ qf^qj?? qq W RW ®rf^T I *1% 

f^^r^rrfrq q^rqfqqrq II q II qq: qr f# 

qr qspq; sfsFir *jqj qqfc §$Nirfq j| y || ^qf q*q gqf ^ 
fqqqq II ar ||qq:qr qrqgsn qqfc gfN# || r || 

qprr rim *$# qqft: fWq; qrqq qsqqr 

yq^rrfq *rq^fq qqfc Tnfrqi i#* qf^q|£ 

gsfi ?rra%q||q II f^t ^ ^Pirqr^i qqf*- ||g-|| 

18. 1. Cf. § 15, no. 19.-2. Of. § 15, no. 13.— 2. bis. Ms. has FR: after it.— 3. Ms. 
3|?Jptii.— 4. Ms. q^ra^q.— 5.Ms. q# 1 —6. Ms. ^RT^.— 7. Ms. f%&[: 8. Ms. 

^8r°rf. 

(o) The meaning remains doubtful.-*— (6) Thus ace. to Pahlv. 

17. 1. Cf . . §16, no. 8.-2. Ms. ^ g Ms , qp^rW^, Ms. qaqt. 
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17. He should pour (bull’s urine) on Ms right ear. Then the 
druja, who is msrusta , runs away to his left ear. He should pour (bull’s 
urine) on his left ear, [the ear all round just as it is ..... .He should wash 

the whole of the waist, which is exposed to the Sun to the extent of two 
fingers, and the shoulder upto the limit of the root of the arm.] Then 
the druja , who is msrusta , runs away to his right arm. He should pour 
(bull’s urine) on his right arm. Then the druja, who is nasrmta , runs 
away to the left arm. He should pour (bull’s urine) on his left arm 
[upto the limit of the width of the lower arm beginning with the upper 
part of the chest, then upto where the bone of the arm goes upto the 
elbow he should wash the arm all round upto the limit of the fore part 
of the chest] (?) Thereupon the druja, who is msrusta, runs away on his 
right arm-pit. 

is. 1| <r?n m % supers 

sfrow II II rr^T sFi^ri ^?r- || c || 

18. He should pour (hull’s urine) on his right arm-pit. Then the 
druja, who is msrusta, runs away on his left arm-pit. He should pour 
(bull’s urine) on his left arm-pit. 
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3^ “ powerless ” ; IX, 13;, Pahlv. 
ahdr , 

aRR “ to become powerless ” 1 
Pahlv. h?w*0 ahdr butan ; 

Av. W-^ with -»»» and ■**; pass* 

sc t 0 be stretched on 

the ground ; to be made 
powerless.” 

perhaps for “ aloe. 

WOOd.” . ■; : . ; /■■ 

sc fire ” ; VIII, 80, IX, 3, 4, 
5 ; Pahlv. -H 3 ~u?jd rl./'as ; Av. W-* 

3pr “tip (of the finger)/’; IX, H 5. 
stpjcF £C finger ; a finger’s breadth ” ; 
IX, 6, 9 ; Pahlv. nwft* angust ; 

Ay. >/& 

afiTcfi' c£ finger ” ; IX, 15. 
m e 4 here IX, 1 ; Pahlv. omits ; 
Av. 

“ invisible ” ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv* 
->if4 menuk ; Av. »“H*6 
“ lower arm ” ; IX, 17. 

Wife “lower Up”; IX, 10; 
Pahlv. )rl rux “face ” ; or (gos) 
Ian the lower part of the ear. 


5 T?r3T “ immediately following ” ; 
IX, 0, 15. 

afrrr “ in ” ; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. ^ cmdar, 

" other ” ; IX, 8 ; Pahlv. £ tin ; 
Av. ***)» 

srqfqq “ impure ,J ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. 
aydzdasr; Av. 

3TW u half ; middle ” ; IX, 15, 16 ; 
Pahlv.- )iW andamn ; Av. -*W#“ 

3T^pr “ half of the face ” ; IX, 16. 
3Tcff3T “ untruth ” ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 
-vyj dro y. 

BTF “ to be IX, 2 ; Pahlv* 
hastan; ijvwj.* estdtan ; Av. er** 

Biffq “ bone ” ; IX, 17. 

“ corporeal” ; IX 1, 4,; 
Pahlv. astomand ; Av. 

prop. n. ; IX, 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Pahlv. ohrmazd ; Av. 
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3 *r 1 “ upto ” ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. , “ the best eamphor- 


Ji talc. 2 , “ this ”, Guj. ; VIII, 

80 Pahlv, £ an. 

sOT “sky”; VIII. 80. 
siFPW “ coming, arriving ” ; IX. ! 
12 ; Pahlv. iroipte-H) dvmrisn | 

“bringing,” perhaps for J 

mati§n ; Av. *?**“ “going towards.” 

aflw “ thereupon ” ; IX, 12 ; Pahlv. 
do - a aSaki Av. 

3TRTPC, “ self, oneself ” ; IX, 11. 

srrfl “ beginning ” ; IX, 15. 

arifj^vf prop. n. the evil spirit ; 

IX, 13. 

? with srfrf “ to come on to, rush 
towards ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 

DKttlujp $$ apar davdristan ; Av, 

“ to fly,” incoh. with 

*8i “ to fly towards.” 

?(%(% “ the yasn ceremony ”; IX, 2 ; 
Pahlv. too.* yait. 

frar “ thus ” ; IX, 16. 

f- “this”; X, 12; Pahlv. 
era Av. *»«* 

ff “ here ” ; VIII, 80. 
fW *?* VIII, 80. 

f? with rpr “ to desire ” ; IX, 14 ; 
Pahlv. nviKOij Eastern ; Av. 

“ said ”; VIII, 79, 80 ; IX, 9, 


(wood) ” ; VIII, 79 ; Pahlv. ivi^i" 

hukart ; Av. ; Gujv- 

“ good aloe-wood.” 

“ good sandal-wood ” ; 
VIII, 79 ; Pahlv. iy> hu y dn, Av. 
>©•% 5 Gujv, 

“ good frankincense ”, whereas 
it renders Av. -i**>»»)> ; Pahlv. 

rdsn by “sandal- 

wood.” 

3^47 “ water ” ; IX, 4, 5 Pahlv. 
J 0'£ dp Av. o** 

serif “ on, upon ” ; IX, 6 and 
often ; 1 Pahlv. $4 apar ; Av. »a>- 

2 Pahlv. 6; Av. •»»» } IX, 12 ; 

“polluted by the nasd ”; 
IX, 12 ; Pahlv. apar-rist ; 

Av. 

“ summer ” ; IX, 6, 9 ; 

Pahlv. hamln ; Av. , «■»©’ 
3^-t “high, raised ” ; IX, 11 ; 
Pahlv. rexji saxt ; Av. 

73T “ one ” ; IX, 8 ; Pahlv. ; 
evah ; Av. j>»joa> 

f^rftffnrr ? “ each other ” ; IX, 8 ; 
Pahlv. an i “ the other ” ; 
Av. 

m., n., “this”; IX, 13; 

Pahlv, -K}* a$ -t> o °£ 
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s?rsr " lip ” ; IX, 16. 

^ mase. fern. with i%?r “any 
whatsoever ” ; VIII, 79, 80 ; 

Pahlv. hatar-di e; A v. 

*®3 masc., ^3 fem. 

W "arm-pit” 5 ; IX, 17, 18; Pahlv. 
^3 5 Av. 

W* “ how 55 ; IX, I ; Pahlv. 

diyon, Av. ^>5 
WhG " Cheek 55 IX, 16 . 

M "ear 5 ’; IX, 16, 17; Pahlv. 
■Wf gos ; Av. -**^"02. 

"work”; IX, 15. 

3TO " wood ” for fuel ; IX, 11. 

. c%r%rr "something, thing”; IX, 
II ; Pahlv. M did . 
f%(%*TFT " even a little ” ; IX, 2, 
Pahlv. 4j ham . 

adv. " absolutely ” ; 
lit., " even a little ”; IX, 3 ; 

Pahlv. Icamid-di ; Av. 

" the least.” - - 

(%|^[ -adv. "'how ” 1 IX, 8 and 
often ; Pahlv. m^diydn; Av; 

f%q^r“how great, how far ? how 
dong 1 ” ; IX, 4 and often ; 

Pahlv. Slay cand ; Av. 
r'c^TOadv. " how much (afar)?”; j 
IX, 9 and often ; Pahlv. 3}^ 
cand ; Av. 

(%??■ " that is, namely ” ; IX, 1 ; 
Pahlv. Jsu. 
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f ^ " where ” ; IX, 17. 
fT%cT " impurity ” ; IX, 3 ; 
Pahlv. hixr " dry impurity 9 
like hair, nails, etc. 

"elbow”; IX, 15; Pahlv. 

arsnez " wrist of the hand ” 
(Hoiangji ) ; Wed “ elbow,” 

fT " to do, make ”; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. 

imj hartan ; Av. ^3 
F with <e to purify ” ; IX, 1 ; 

Pahlv, n?)K7) -h^3 pah hartan , 

f<T " done ” ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv, 
hart. 

^ "hair”; IX, 15, 10; Pahlv* 
md§ • 

“ step ” ; IX, 8 ; Pahlv. fo gam; 
Av. •*•»«*<& 

f* 4< revolving ” ; IX, 2 ; 
Pahlv. vitarhoimnd ; Av. 

rivs&ihv "surface.” 

ff anger ” ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. 
(0* eim (written aim) ; Av. 

"to wash ” ; with $r ibid. ; IX, 
15, 16. 

!%frr " land, earth ” ; IX, 11 ; 
Pahlv. rnrnih. 

fat "to throw, to pour 

Pahlv. dsinptan ; Av. 

with -*en 
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im 

^ with r* ? cans. “to cause to 
throw ? to lay 55 ; IX, 6 ; Pahlv. 

Wilder JM) be brllan ; Av. 
with *»? “ to dig out.” 

with Pr*t “ to dig out ” ; cans, 
H;t?R*?“to cause to digout”; 

IX, 7, 9*, Pahlv. nvii^fi* _fif be 

. briian; Av. with J) “to 

dig out.” 

z\T£ with w “to come” ; str^T 
IX, II. 

tJtt with ^ “ to rush on to, to fall 
upon” ; IX, 15 and often ; Pahlv. 

iugd^IV $4 apar davaristan ; Av . 
“ to fly ” ; incoh ^>>3 with 
“ to fly towards.” 

3 j|rq “ taking ” ; IX, 11 . 
qfru “ taken IX. 9, 10 ; Pahlv. 
sidnet “he takes away”, 

unpr “ bulks urine IX, 6 and 
often ; Pahlv. gomez ; Av. 

vrrcf “smiting ” ; IX, 13. 

wRr “ smiting ” ; IX, 13. 

^ with “ to sprinkle, to mois- 
ten ” ; IX, 15. 

WK with arr, cans. 3?{%qq “to 
recite”; IX, 12 ; Pahlv, 
drenjjitan ; Av* 

wr “four Pahlv. .,j*» 4 , 


“ four-cornered ; four times;” 
IX, 16 ; Pahlv. jnyyu 4-evak 
“ one-fourth.” 

^"grf^RT “ four sides, quarters”; 
IX, 2 ; Pahlv. daOru- 

suialo ; Av. “ side of a 

square.” 

adv. “ four timesj” ; IX, 2. 
WHT “ four ” ; IX, 6, 9 ; Pahlv. 

___p 4 ; Av. 

^q; “ to fill ” % caus. ^qq- “ to press 
down ” ; IX, II ; Pahlv. 

burtan ; Av. faj “to carry” 

5t spoon ” ; IX, 14 ; cf. Mar. 

ftf*FT “ chin ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 
pati§x v ar ; Av. ■» 

“the upper part “of the face, 
comprising the front and ears.”— 
The ears are meant here. (BtJil, 
Air Wb. 838-39). 

r%^ with sq “to cut; to fell 
(trees) IX, 2. Pahlv. wifjjoej 

britan ; Av. 

srrrrff “ earth ” ; IX, 2,3; Pahlv. 

*4 zamih ; Av. 

prop, n. VIII, 79, IX, 1, 2 S 
12, 14 ; Pahlv. zartuU; 

Av, ■» 

tfr “to know ” with quqij “ to be 
well. versed in ” ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 

WWW 1 ?£> andar dam&tan ; Av. 

with **en* “ to know thorough- 
ly.” , 
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“ then, thereupon”; IX, 11; 
Pahlv. iK)« aBak ; Av. 

^ “ there ” ; IX, 11. 

rT5 “ body ” ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. w 

tan ; Av> >i*v 

cffT^psT “ having a dark origin ” ; 
VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. jp? ■£)<? tarn- 
toxmak ; Av, 

“ pertaining to the dark 
world”; VIII, 80; for Pahlv. 

->»!»■£ menuk “ spiritual ” ; Av. 

>*»}"•* ; Gujr. *»h£U 

frrer : f. nom. and acc. plur. 
“ three ” ; s. ft 

fff^orno]- “sharp”; IX, 10; Pahlv. 
_j»V tiy ; Av. -*W 

1% ‘ ‘ three ” ; I X, 5 ; Pahlv. j> 3 ; 

Av. • ‘ : • ■ 

ftcft “triad” ; IX, 11. 

W adv. “ thrice ” ; IX, 15 ; 
Pahlv. j» 3 bar-; Av* 

fMtfir “ thirty ” ; IX, 5 ; Pahlv. 
£ 30 ; Av. 

SI%or “ right ” ; IX, 12 and often ; 
Pahlv. ikjJ dain ; Av. 

m “ creator ” ; IX, 1, 4 ; Pahlv. 
^WO datdr ; Av. 

“ quarter, direction ” ; VIII, 
80 ; Pahlv. nemak ; Av. «(|u» 


f^r with aff “to direct, to lead ” ; 
IX, 3 ; Pahlv. fraud, - 

mitan; Av. * with “ to go 
forth, to move about.” 

5Tl% “religion”; IX, 2; Pahlv. 

A 

den ; Av. 

“ wicked ” ; VIII, 80 ; IX, 
13 ; Pahlv. Jj$J drvand Av. 

“demon”; IX, 13; Pahlv. 
-HXKHj dev ; Av. 

“ demon ” ; VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. 
“HXHX! dev Av. 

a transcr. of Pahlv. dm} j 

Av. jgdj f . “ demoness IX, 13. 

“ two ” ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. ipty 
dorin " twofold ” 

TO “twelve”; IX, 11, Pahlv. 
12 ; Av. 

it in comp, “two”; IX, 6, 9; 

Pahlv, _y 2 ; Av. ■» »j 
lltiW*!. advs. “ twofold more ” ? ; 
VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. _j» 2- 
candan “ twice as much ” , 
(written ipjfS j» 2-zangdn‘i ); 

Av. 

qrj “metal”; IX, ]0; Pahlv. 
SaJtrevar; Av. 

Judial} 

tTPOT “beast of burden”; IX, 3; 
Pahlv. stot'i. ; Av. 

For meaning Of. Guj. Hr. 
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2 10 

qqq; “obeisance 53 ; IX, 12 ; Pahlv. 

JW.-HJ) my ay is n ; Av. 0W9 
HK “ man 53 ; IX, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Pahlv. 
*vf nar ; Av. 

qq “nine”; IX, 2, 9; Pahlv. 
9 ; Av. -*»*i 

TOFfrS'q “ polluted by the nasa 53 ; 
IX, 12. 

“ pollution from the nasa 33 ; 1 

Pahlv. rist ; Av, 

“ dead 33 , IX, 12 ; 2 Pahlv. 

m$us ; Av. >^»? ; IX, 15 and 

often. 

“ nose 33 ; IX, 16. 

#tq “ formula 33 ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 
Star nlrang . 

“ regular 33 ; IX, 6, 7, 9 ; 
Pahlv, imsJfo snexomand ; 

Av. «a®i “ icy, frosty. 33 
qq[ with sqfr “ to approach ?' 33 ; IX, 
12 ; It corresponds to living 

be estdtan ; Av. with •*»* 
“ to stand. 33 

W “ side 33 ; IX, 12, 14; Pahlv. 
nemah ; Av. 

TO *TO°r “ the right side 33 ; IX, 12 § 
Pahlv. kostalctar ; Av. 

“farthest.” 

qf^ with srqr? and ft “ to fall upon 
VIII, 80; Pahlv. nvnrfe 

be rasitan ; Av. e«<e with 
“ to arrive at 
qt?T “ fallen 33 ; IX, 1. 


qq “step 33 ; IX, 9; Pahlv. -»a 
pdB ; Av. «*©"$ 

TORP-Trf “ arranged 33 ; IX, 3 , 4, 5 ; 
Pahlv. e*ie» frdc vistari, ; 

Av. ■»$ “spread -out; 

arranged by spreading. 33 
qftqJsR adv. “ round about 53 ; IX, 
11 . 

qit^fJrr “ broken to pieces 33 ; IX, 

11 . 

qftq “pure 33 ; IX, I, 3; Pahlv, 

qr%W*n%qq “ the purest ground 33 ; 
IX, 3; Pahlv. 

ydSdasr-zamilctom Av. 

qrWrq?r°T “ purification 33 ; IX, 2 ; 
Pahlv. •*oo^«3a j o j op ydsddsrkari • 

M/i(adv.); Av. 

q^T “animal, cattle 33 ; IX, 3; 

Pahlv, -*o»o pah; Av. 
qsfp| “ afterwards, thereupon 33 ; 
IX, 6 and often ; Pahlv. 

pas ; Av. -*^*0 

“ behind 33 ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 
pas; Av. 

qf%q fern. °qr “ the last 33 ; IX, II ; 
Pahlv. taita parontar Av 

WTS “ under-world ; VIII, 80. 
“wrist”; IX, 15; Of. Guj. 
“ tvrist ” ; Mar. 'Tlt'fi. 
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cpnprr “ righteousness ; purity ” ; ! 

VIII, 79 ; IX, 3; Pahlv. 

ahraiSih ; Av. j'gj*- 
gvrppr “righteous”; IX, 1, 4; 
Pahlv. jj)W ahrav ; Av. 

“ righteous ” ; IX, 2, 3, 4, 

5 ; Pahlv. ahrav ; Av. 

JW “ son ” ; IX, 3. 

gx«r “ fore, in front ” ; IX, 11, 14 ; 

Pahlv. peS ; Av- 
jv “ to ask IX, 1 ; Pahlv. m&iMiei 

pursitan ; Av. Wfe- 
us- “ back ” ; IX, 16. 
srgTJTT “ abundance ” ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 

frahist ; Av. 

spqfqjpcpT adv. “ against ; towards ; ” 
IX, 16 ; Pahlv. )WeJ patiralc ; 
Av. 

spgwt “ response ”; IX, 12 ; Pahlv. 
i)»j3o pasox v corresponds to Av. 

sp-PT “first 1, Pahlv. -fiseiej fratom ; 
Av. 5 ix, 6 ; 2 , Pahlv. 

ifd pH, IX, 9. 

snrfV “barren place, desert”? IX, 3. 
sprror “measure (of distance)”; IX, 
2, 4, 5 ; Pahlv. go gam ; Av. 
“ step”. 

qrerrsr “ washed ”; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. 
oMtf frdc sost ; Av. 


sfllt ce coming ; advent ”; IX, 6, 9 ; 
Pahlv. W3?iv$e rasiSn ; Av. 

^ with r “ to tie , fasten ”; IX, 
14; Pahlv. amj be bastan. 

the twigs or metal wires used 
in ceremonies, bound together in 
varying number ; IX 8 3, 4, Pahlv. 

barsom ; Av. 

3TCW IX, 5 ; S. 

sr “ to say ” ; IX, 2, 5 ; Pahlv. 
guftan ; Av. fa* 

Hrf^rT “ spoken ”; IX, 2, 14 ; Pahlv. 
vop guft. 

“ arm ” ; IX, 17 ; vow supt ; 

, Av. “ shoulder ” 

jtcr “ world IX, I ; Pahlv. my 
ox»; Av. W- 

“ to become 95 ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. 
nv?)t*e butan. 

^ with mx £< to fall down”; 
VIII, 80. 

J qrqT a transcr. of Av. ; 

Pahlv. if may “ hole ” ; IX, 
11 , 12 . 

h qm “ middle 55 ; IX, 2 ; adv. 
•> acc. ‘ ‘ in ” . Pahlv. ^ andar ; Av. 

j»e) w in 44 he under- 

stands ”. 

r. JTjsq- cc man 5 ■ ; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. 
t martom ; Av. 
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ipEffaf “ limit ” ; IX. 2 and often, 
Pahlv. dmhm{k ) ; At. 

jrfSpjMjT “ polluted” ; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. 

■wV ham-remamh. 
jftrpff “ head, skull ” ; IX, 15 ; 
Pahlv. » balist ; Av. > 135 ^ 

iffTrc “ greater ” ; 1 Pahlv. 
awzyMk “ increasing ” ; Av. 
■»v-* 0 *i{eps “ the most holy,” IX, 1 ; 

■ 2 Pahlv. ibid. ; Av. “ zeal ; 
striving after,” also prop, n., 
IX, 12 . 

ksmfH “ great knowing ” ; VIII, 
80 ; Pahlv. rmzd in JJ £l*T ohrmazd ; 

Av. 

44 great demoness 33 ; 

VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. P aT ^ ; Av. 

“sorceress / 3 
“ of the Majandara 
country 55 ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. ^^4 

mazanlh ; Av. .*^m^**g 
T rr^f3TW 44 mas^-worshipping 33 ; 

IX, 2 ; Pahlv. mdzdyas- 

nan ; Av. 

“ the word or speech of 
the Mdnthra 55 ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 

^Ffmdnsr; Av. 

£fi inquiring after the 
speech of the Mdnthra 33 ; IX, 2 ; 

Pahlv. mdnsr- 

pursttar ; Av. 


Guj. “ measure ” ; IX, 
0, 9 ; Pahlv. ijijy nikonih ; Av. 

■*€■*>*$ “ depth/ 5 

*tF7 £e path, way 33 ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. 

* 0 ^ rds ; Av. *.*•&*© 

5=^ cc left off, released 33 ; IX, 9, 
10 ; Pahlv. gstittPp niMt “ he 
places/ 5 

with ft “ to release ; to lay ” ; 
VIII, 79; Pahlv. Jiftiy burtan ; 

Av. ihj “ to carry/ 3 
“ head 33 ; IX, 16. 

gw* “ root 53 ; IX, 16; Pahlv. 
stunalc “ pillar 53 % “ neck 33 
(Jamasp Asa) ? 

a* “ dead IX, I ; Pahlv. «»->* 

rist, Av. -tvxsAt 

“ earthenware 33 ; IX, 11 ; 
Pahlv. ^4 ZGMih. 

^RlPrSlFW 4 ‘ spiritual 33 ; IX, 1 ; 

Pahlv. .jiy£ menuJc ; Av, 

% mase. ; qr fem. “ who , which 3 ’; 
VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. if he ; Av. *m 

masc. fem. 

m “ where 33 ; IX, 16; Pahlv, rt 
Icu. 

W for m ic where 33 ; IX, 15 ; 
Pahlv. -USy Sand C( how many ? 33 

qft “if ” ; IX, 14; Pahlv, $o» 
halcar ; Av. 

44 upto 33 % ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. i 1 
tdk, " „ 
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“ U'pto 33 ; IX, 15, 16 ; Pahlv. 
Jj tah, 

fern. “ as much as 1 33 ; IX, 6 , 
9; Pahlv. Jiey cand; Av. ■*4 J,W > 
adv. Ci as nxuch as 33 ; IX, 
8 and often ; Pahlv. cand ; 

Aw *6»ro- 

ft& cans, xm, “ to draw a line 35 ; 
with sr or sir, cans. ibid. ; IX, 10 

and often; Pahlv . kiUan 

“to sow, to cultivate. 33 It is 
here used to signify 33 to make 
furrows 33 (with a plough) ; Av. 

with caus. 

XM “ streak, line ; furrow 33 ; IX, 
10 and often ; Pahlv. Ices ; 

Av. 

“ forehead 33 ; IX, 16. 

with and (t “ to regard, 
to look upon 33 ; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. 

ham-ditan; Av. jkj*4? 

with 6#©»* 

“ eye 33 ; IX, 16. 

<?[*£ “iron 33 ; IX, 14; Pahlv. 
asenen Av. 

qqr 4 6 bamboo 33 ; IX, 14; Pahlv. 
grov ; Av. 

qvsn-i, inf. ■ “ to say ; IX, 2; 
Pahlv. uveip guftan. 

sp?gr “ speaker/ 3 ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 
gu/Sar; Av, wM* “word 33 


tC word 33 ; IX, 12; Pahlv 
JPOjf gowisn ; Av. 

qs with qr, caus. - to speak 33 ; IX, 
12 ; Pahlv. nwif guftan; Av. • 
qqq a defective transcr. of Av, 

“ head 33 ; Pahlv. 
vaySani IX, 15 and often. 

“ block of wood ? 33 ; IX, 11 ; 
Pahlv, bandvar ( Hosangji 
bandur “ dried up earth, clods, 
gravel 33 ) ; Av. 

«R^Tf^ “ tree, plant 33 ; VIII, 79 ; 
Pahlv. typ urvar ; Av. »W>* 

qr “or 33 ; VIII, 79; Pahlv. ew 
aSa# ; Av. ■**!?• 
qrqq “ speech, word 33 ; IX, 2. 
qirr “ wind 33 ; VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. 
sew vat ; Av. •*?■»>!? 

“ left 33 ; IX, 15 and often ; 
Pahlv. T 'hoy ; Av. -"V 

qfr “ time 33 ; IX, 15 ; (Pahlv. ^£j 
bar) 

f^prFg “outstretched arm 33 used 
as a linear measure , IX, 2 Pahlv. 

w\ ) yut-naS, in tnis case a 
reed was used instead of the 
outstretched arm ; Av. jj-y ••>!? 
“fathom.” 

r ^ff4 “ Strewn, loose ” ; IX, 11, 
Pahlv. lep^KWi viStasp. ? ; Av. 

35 
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frgr “ to be able pass ; IX, 2 ; 


ftiT?r “ devoid of ” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. 
S3) 1 yut ; Av. 

ftr re f a i wf i? “the most devoid oi 
water ” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. 
yut-aptom ; Av. 

“the most devoid of 
plants” ; IX, 3 ; Pahlv. W 

yut-urvartom ; Av. 

f%5T?r “ devoid of man, separated 
(from man) ” ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. KW 
yut ; Av. -»?>.>!?• 

ftPFsrfIPw adv. ? “ Separately ” ; 
IX, 15 

ROT5K" “ causing confusion ” 5 
IX, 13. Av. name of a 

country ; of. Bthl. Air Wb. 1372. 

ffcm “ turned ” ; IX, 17 ; Pahlv. 
<sxjS gait 

“ separated ” ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. 
WV yut ; Av. 

with sent “ to sit down upon ”; 
IX, 12 ; Pahlv. rasltan ; 

Av. *-“<o 5 

m “ all ” ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. 

harvispen ; Av. j>ovh1j. 

fttfllfH “ extending, large, broad” ; 
IX, 17. 

with and 35 “ to separate ” ; 
IX, 11. 

®5PT “ fathom ” Guj. HR ; IX, 2. 

“ width , breadth ” ; IX, 17, 


Pahlv. iu viln with gen, 

3TCTT “ body 35 ; IX, 1 ; Pahlv. w 
tan ; Av. >»*?• 

iC animal 33 ; lit “ possessing 
body 55 ; IX, 1, 4 ; Pahlv. tm% 

gehdn ; Av. 

W 46 weapon 35 ; IX, 13 ; Pahlv. 
■*cm sneh ; Av. inf. a in 

order to smite. 33 

WftNt “ demoness >3 ; she is often 
mentioned with in the 

Jaina literature ; VIII, 80 ; Pahlv. 

ydtuk ; Av. masc. 

4C sorcerer/ 3 

fWK “ head 53 ; IX, 15. 

r%<*r <e stone 93 ; IX, 6 and often ; 

Pahlv. may ; Av. u hole. 33 

jpsR' “ dry 33 ; IX, 3; Pahlv. pop 
husk ; Ay. ■»5 J b>e* 

te driest ground 33 ; IX, 3 ; 
Pahlv. •£i?-u^ j cp husbzamiktom ; 
Av. 

$ six 3 ’ ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. 

6 ; Av. ■*e-*»c£ u 

5Fr masc., m fern. 3 person, 
^“true, truth 33 ; IX, 2 ; Pahlv. 
Y-ted rdst ; Av. 

“ whole 33 ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv, 
harvisp ; Av. 


GLOSSARY OF SELECT WORDS 2 15 


“ fuel ” ; IX, 11 ; Pahlv. 

xumb “a broken piece of earthen- 
ware, f>otsherd ” ( Hoshungji 

140), BtM, takes it as a corrup- 
tion of jj-Cxs mmb ; Av. 

“ hoof.” 

“ fuel” ; VIII 79; Pahlv. 
earn; Ay. 

“ grown ” ; IX, 15, 16 ; 
Pahlv. rust, 

“ complete mindedness ” ; 
IX, 12. 

adv. “ oj>posite, in front, 
of, before ”; IX, 16; Pahlv* 

patlrak ; Av. •»* -)*£!• 

*T£JT%r “polluted by (lit. with) the 
nctsru , i.e., dead impurity ” ; IX, 

1 ; Pahlv. *0X311* ham-nasuS ; Av. 
i^ey* 

adv. fS thousandfold ” ; 

VIII, 80; Pahlv. <wi£> 1000 

ynisnih; Av. adj. 

killing thousand.” 
ffp=r caus. %^r^r “ to sprinkle, pour 

IX, 14 and often ; Pahlv. 

dSinptan ; Av. pw- 

* ? * ; IX, II ; Pahlv. 
kaparak 4 'unarable land” ( Iloshan - 
ji); or kuvdrak “ an earthen pot,” 
MP. (Sanjana.) 

tffasK “ lead ” ; IX, 14 ; Pahlv. 

sraven ; Av. 


SPrRr " c fragrance VIII, 80 ; Pahlv* 
JJJ 60S ; Av. 

“ the most fragrant 

VIII, 79; Pahlv. *£wjijP lmbd§» 
tom ; Av. 

ct exposure to the Sun ” ; 

IX, 17. 

£ with 3R “ to creep, to move 
aside ” ; cans. “ to remove 
IX, 3. 

^[% 'Rffr “ material IX, 1 ; Pahlv, 
astomand ; Av. 

“ shoulder ” ; IX, 17. 

^rR <£ chest, breast ” ; IX, 15, 17. 
with r®r to scatter ; VIII) 
80 ; Pahlv. nvi^ be burtan ; 

Av. with «>!?* 

^TFT “ place ” ; IX, 16 ; Pahlv. 

“ thick 53 ; IX, 15, 16. 

Rf with *r and caus. TOOT “to 
wash”; IX, 15; Pahlv. erio 

frac so stan ; Av. **1^ with 

rr “ washing ” ; IX, 3.5. 

prop. n. VIII, 79; IX, 2 J 
Pahlv. spitdman ; Av. 

prop. n. IX, 12 ; Pahlv. 
spendarmui ; Av- 
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cans. TO and t-WrR ‘'to 
fatten ; to £11 up to overflowing.” 
IX, 11. 

?3Tr*r* “ lord ” ; VIII, 80 ; Pahlv; 
ohr-in ohrmazd; Av. -®W» 

“ own ” ; IX, 15 ; Pahlv. jgoei) 
x v es ; Av. •*■»»’• 

^ “ moisture ; perspiration 

IX, 3; Pahlv. 4) nam; 
rnrnb. 

t<j “s miter, killer ” ; IX, 13 ’ 
Pahlv. pip davak ; Av. 

? ^cT “ hand IX, 15 ; Pahlv, ^5 
dast ; Av. 


Tf inter j. “verily truly”; IX, 5, 
16. 

“ ha ving a deadly'weapon”; 
IX, 13 ; Pahlv. xrudius ; 

Av. , £3 “wooden weapon ; 
bludgeon.” 

rtTOW “winter” ; IX, 6, 9; Pahlv. 
iPWif zamistan Av. . 

“ the hinava- plant ” ; 
VIII, 79 ; Pahlv. itCOKr haSanapat^ 
Av. »v* ) eJK3* , t**<s^o’ ; Gujv. 

MU pomegranate tree.” 

l_interj. IX, 1 . 



2 A OTA, 

By Prof. Karl F. Geldner. 

Translated by J. if. Unvala, Ph.D . 

It Is an old problem among the Indian savants, from which verbal 
root the name of their chief sacrificing priest, Hot? (nom. sing, hold), 
is derived. Hotr in the fully developed ritual is the priest, whose duty 
it was to recite the Hymns and to utter the formula; of invocation and 
consecration during the sacrifice. It was, therefore, for the Indians 
not a long step to take to bringthis activity of the Hold in consonance 
with its etymology and to derive the word hotr from the root Mi-- Jive 
“ to call, to invite. 55 This is the etymology given by Yaska, the father 
of the Indian etymology, in his Nimlcta 7, 15. He says there, that hold 
is properly speaking the hvatd, but adds, that one of his predecessors 
Aurunavdbha, derives hotr from hu } juhoti “ to sacrifice. 55 The latter 
derivation is, undoubtedly, correct, although it stands in a certain con- 
tradiction to the real function of the Hotr. Already the Aitareya 
Brdhmana says 1, 2 : They raise an objection : “When the other (the 
Adhvaryu) sacrifices (juhoti), why is he who recites the invocation and 
sacrificial verses called Hold (one who sacrifices) ? 55 

If we go backwards from the time of the Brdhmanas to that of the 
Bigveda, the clear description of the activity and the division of work 
of the sacrificing priest is, of course, missing here, as we find in the later 
ritual books. But broadly speaking, the duties of the Hold and of the 
Adhvaryu were already at that time the same as later on. The Hold 
was the chief priest, who had to care for the recitation during the 
sacrifice and for the hymn, whereas the Adhvaryu had to look after the 
offerings and offered them. The hold yajati , i.e. } consecrates, utter the 
formula of consecration or recites the hymn of consecration (RV 1, 
139, 10) and he invokes the gods (d johavitil, 56, 18), whereas the 
Adhvaryu juhoti “sacrifices 55 (RV. 2, 14.8.9). Thus the appearance 
is in favour of the derivation M = hve “ to call, 55 and this must have found 
a footing in the linguistic feeling (Sprachgefuhl). But it is only the 
appearance in its favour. Pure linguistic reasons already recommend 
the derivation hu “to sacrifice, 55 We get an impression from several 
passages of the Bigveda, as if the functions of the Hotd and the 
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Adhvaryu were not- so strictly separated in the simple ritual as in the 
later period. The Hoh appears sometimes as that, which the etymology 
says, as the sacrificing priest . Thus it is said in 2, 13, 3 : “the one (the 
Hotel) accompanies with words that, which he offers (sacrifices). 55 
And the Hold comes sometimes thus in the foreground, so that his 
first assistant— he -was originally the Adhvaryu — is forgotten beside 
him or was not at all existing. I refer only to RV. 3, 41, 2. 

The word Hold was, of course, not at all formed on the Indian soil, 
but. it is a legacy of the Indo -Iranian period. Zarathustra has taken 
up the word in his religion from the Arian culture. Two priests are 
active during the great Yasna ceremony in later Zoroastrianism, the 
Zot (Zaota=z$kr. hdtd) and the Bdspi (~Skr. rtvij). The Zot is the chief 
priest, who recites the holy texts, especially the Gat-Ms, and performs 
the most important sacrificial ceremonies, whereas the Rdspi helps 
him as his assistant in both and also during certain recitations or com- 
pletes them. 1 If the necessary autopsy of the ceremonies of the modem 
Farsis is missing, it is supplied now excellently by the lucid and ex- 
haustive work of J. J. Modi : “ The religious Ceremonies and Customs of 
the Parsees ” (1922). 2 While Justi and Parmesteter derive the word 
Zaota from the root Zu “ to call,” Modi supports on p. 79 the derivation 
from £U=Skr. hu. juhoti ; and herein he is, of course, right. But if he 
says on p. 202, that Zaota literally means “ the performer of ceremonies 
or the offerer of offerings, 55 only the second meaning is etymologically 
correct. Zaota is from the very beginning the sacrificing priest, in whose 
sphere of activity comes everything, that had developed in course of 
time around the proper sacrificial offering. But the verbal root zu*= 
Skr. hu, lying at its bottom, -was lost to the Iranian branch, and with 
good reason. While in India the word hetd was finally brought into 
relation with the root hu “ to call 55 according to the linguistic feeling 
(Spraehgefiihl), because the function of the proper sacrificing priest was 
transferred to another priest, the root zu~hu came into disuse in Iranian ^ 
because the particular sense “to sacrifice in fire ” was connected 
with it. Hu is Greek xm (“to pour ”), hutd x^ros and dhufd is used 
■in. the Bigveda especially of the Agni, which is besprinkled with sacrifieia; 
butter (ghee). The custom of offering the sacrifice in the sacrificial fire 


4- The author thinks most probably of the responses. (Translator.) 

f 2 Th© gewrd ceremony mentioned in this work— p, 202, by which the 
consecration of — for the- — priestly dignity is obtained, is possibly understood by 
gravasca.oi Y. 9, 26. — What Modi says about the Haoma plant on the authority 
of a competent botanist on p. 303 is very important for Indologists* 
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may have been prevalent also in Iran before Zarathustxa. It has 
remained current in India. Here most of the sacrificial offerings reach 
the gods through the mouth of the sacrificial fire. Only a part of the 
Soma and certain sacrificial offerings are enjoyed by the priest himself. 
The Parsis do not sacrifice to the fire, but the Haoma as well as the 
consecrated Damn — bread are partaken of by the priests present during 
the ceremony. 3 Comp. Modi, ibid. pp. 299-317-325, West Sacred Books 
of the East V, 284. The information of Strabo (15, 3, 13) on the sacrifice 
of the Magians concurs with it. The ceremonial tasting of the sacrificial 
bread and of the Haoma, which served the place of the offering, by the 
priests is called Chdshni (Modi, ibid. 298, 362). This Chaskni corres- 
ponds to the moiith -offering of the Indians, in this that every way of 
feeding or presenting the brahmans was included in it. Thus Mann 7, 84 
says : “ Better than all AgniJiotras is that, which is sacrificed in the 
mouth of the brahman. It does not overflow, it does not fall aside, 
and it is never lost.’ 5 The offering of the sacrificial bread, etc., in the 
Sraosha Baj is considered according to Modi, ibid. p. 363, by the Parsis 
also as a payment to he deducted from the honorarium of the priest. 

Now, although the root zu “to sacrifice 55 has come into disuse 
still there is a passage, which proves that this etymon was considered 
existing in the word zaoia. This is the much discussed passage Yasna 
11, 1. Three righteous creatures are enumerated in it, who give vent 
in curses, when they do not fulfill their proper purpose. The second 
and the third paragraphs are clear. The horse wishes to be ridden in 
a race, and curses him who does not ride it. The Haoma wishes to be 
drunk, and does not wish to be kept back (from this purpose), when 
once prepared. On account of this third injunction, this whole passage 
is taken up in the Horn Yast of the Yasna. But the cow curses— the 
Zaotar . Who is this Zaotar ? Bartholomae— sees in him the represen- 
tative of the priestly class, whereas Darmesteter sees in the three cursed 
ones the three classes, the agriculturer, the warrior and the priest. He, 
therefore, goes back to Neriosengh’s explanation of the word Zaotdrem 
by grMtdram “one who holds, 55 whereas Justi translates it by “the 
driver 55 and K. E. Kanga “his driver or master. 55 Now zaotdrem in 
1 is parallel to basarem in 2 and to h^asdrem in 1 ; bdsar (for bartar) 
and h v d$ar (for zvariar) mean here clearly “who ought to ride, 
who ought to drink, 55 respectively and not “ who rides, who drinks 55 
respectively. We have, therefore, no proper agentive noun in 
the usual sense, but the formations in tar have here rather the 

X Only the zot partakes of them during the ceremony. Afterwards these 
are distributed among the faithful, whether priests or laymen. (Translator.) 
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sense of a future participle, like that of the periphrastic future of Skr. 
d&tasmi, “I shall give.” And thus motdrem must also be understood. 
It signifies “he who ought to sacrifice (but does not sacrifice).” The 
cow wishes, therefore, according to this naive poetical conception not 
only to serve as food, but also to give its share for the divine service 
Thus, 1 believe, the -words in Yasna- 11, 1 obtain a better sense ; 

gaus zaotarem zavaiti 
uta buyao afrazaintis 
uta deus-sravao haeimno 
y6 mam h v astam noit bakshahi 
aat mam turn fsaonayehe 
nairyao va puthrahe va 
haoyao va marsuyao. 

“ The cow curses him, who ought to sacrifice : Thou shouldst 
be childless and followed by evil fame, who dost not share me when 
cooked, but uses me as food for thy wife, for thy son, or for thy own 
belly*” ' 

The sense of Zaotdrem is paraphrased by the following bakksahi , 1 
as in 2 that of bdSar by ybmdm zdvare noit jaidhyehi. Then bafchsabi 
expresses the Chdshni connected with the offering. 

Still there arises another question : What does the cow wish to 
give or what ought she to give as the offering, her meat or, what seems 
to be nearer the mark, according to my idea, her milk, because the 
cow will not, of course, wish, according to the fiction of the poet, her 
own slaughter ? Gao is, according to the ancient idiom, the cow and 
everything that the cow provides, milk or meat. Thus the expression 
mam h v dstdm remains doubtful. Is it the same as gam hvdstem Vend* 
5, 52, 7, 55 ? Darmesteter understands in the first passage “ milk,” 
in the second “ meat,” whereas Bartholomae in both these passages 
translates it by “meat.” The Pehl. version has both times bisraya 
(guB) “meat.” This Pehl. expression is explained by the Dasturs 
differently, comp, for it Dastur Hoshang Jamasp’s Glossarial Index to 
Vendidad, p. 55. I know how to value the grounds on which the attempt 
has been made to reject “meat ” as the interpretation of the word, 
meat being repugnant to the feeling. But bisraya means nothing else 
and hence the Pehl. version is incorrect. The question draws in its circle 


1 I ought to take this and bahhsahe as variant according to Ft. 4. I had 
at first undervalued the excellent manuscript of Dastur Feshotanji. 
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other passages. What is gao in gaozasto Vend. 3, 1 ; yast 10, 91, gaonwtia 
msia yast 13, 50, myazdem gaomantem Vend. 8, 22 and finally what is 
meant by the often mentioned combination gaomavaiti zaothra side 
by side with haomavaiti in Yasna 68, 1 ; 66, 1 ; 22, 2 ; Yast 5, 8, 63 > 
Vend. 14, 4 ; 18, 72 ? Whereas Justi following Spiegel translates it 
everywhere by “ meat,” thus according to bisraya {gu§t) of the Pehl. 
version, the later translators like Darmesteter and Bartholomae render 
the word by “ milk of the cow. ” Milk in connection with Zaothra, 
seems to be more suitable whether Zaothra may be taken in a broader 
sense of “ offering that should be drunk” or in a restricted one of “con- 
secrated water ” (cf. Modi, ibid. p. 316). It seems that the milk-offering 
enjoyed greater importance in earlier period than in the later one, when 
milk was used only by drops (Darmesteter I, LXVI) or at least in small 
quantity. One may consider especially what Modi has said, ibid . 
p. 296. At any rate Strabo informs us only of the meat-offering of 
the Magians.— But in connection with hvasta a sharp difference is to be 
made according to the gender of the word gam hvdstem is cooked beef, 
but mam (i.e., gam) hvdsidm is cooked milk of the cow. The discussed 
passage in Yasna 11 contains, thus, a strict injunction to the priest, 
that that which is from the cow and is fixed for the offering, is to be 
nicely distributed among other priests and among those who take part 
in the sacrifice, and not to be used for his own household. It forms at 
the same time a parallel to the warning given in 11, 5 and the following. 




A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF THE 
RELIGION AND LITERATURE OF THE 
ZOROASTRIANS DURING THE DIFFERENT 
EPOCHS OF HISTORY, 

By Shaptjrsha Sorabsha Dalal, b.a. 

Chronologically, we make a fourfold division of our subject : — 

1. Classical period. 

2. Middle ages. 

3. Georgian period ; commencing from the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century to the first quarter of the XIXth century 
(1700 A.D. to about 1825 A.D.). 

4. Modern times ; commencing from the second quarter of 
the XIXth century to the present day, 

1. Classical Period. }" 

Enquiries into the religion of Persia began long ago, and it was 
the old foe of Persia, the Greek, who first studied it. 

Among the Greek philosophers, historians, travellers and others, 
who devoted their attention to the study of this subject we notice the 
names of : — 

Herodotus (484—425 BC.)] 

Prodicus the Gnostic of Ceos (465 or 450 B.C.) 

Aristotle (385 B.C.) 

Theopompus (380 B.C.) 

Bermippus (who flourished during the Peloponnesian wars). 
Pausanias (second century A.D.). 

Xanthus , 

Dinon. 

Hermodorus. 

Heraclides Cumanus. 

Agathias of Myrina (536 — 582 A.D.). 

Procopius (the Byzantine Historian who flourished towards 
the end of the 5th Century A.D.) 

Hierocles (430 A.D.) 
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The subject was studied more eagerly in the first century of the 
Christian era than it was in the preceding centuries; however, that later 
study had no longer anything of the disinterested and almost scientific 
character in the earlier times, Religious and philosophic sects 
(Neoplatonists, Gnostics, etc.), in search of new dogmas, early received 
whatever came to them in the name of Zoroaster. On the whole, it 
is said (1) that in the % first centuries of Christianity, the religion of Persia 
was more studied and less understood than it had ever been before. 
The real object aimed at, in studying the old religion, was to form a 
new one. 

REPORTS OF GREEKS, ROMANS, ARMENIANS AND 
MAHOMED ANS. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore was best known by the 
name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was commonly 
applied to the priests of India, Persia and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made by the prophet Jeremiah 
(XXXIX-3) who enumerated among the retinue of king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at his entry into Jerusalem, the “ Chief of the Magi ” (Rob Mag 
in Hebrew), from which statement we may distinctly gather that Magi 
exercised a great influence at the Court of Babylonia. (600 B.C.) 

In the Old Testament there is only one hint regarding their religion 
(Ezekiel viii-16, 17). 

The Magi occur even in the New Testament. In the Gospel, accord- 
ing to St. Mathew (ii-1), the Magi (Greek Magoi, “wise men ”) came 
from the East to Jerusalem, to worship the new bom child, Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That these Magi were priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
we know from Greek writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among the Greeks 
is to be found in Herodotus, the father of History (450 B.C.) — (Hero- 
dotus chap : cxxxi, cxxxii) — The chief Greek writers on the manners and 
religion of the Persians were Ktesias (400 B.C.), the well known physi- 
cian to king Arta xerxes II, Demon (350 B.O.), Theopompos of Chios 
(300 B.C.) and Hermippus, the philosopher of Smyrna (250 B.C.). 
The books of all these authors are lost except some fragments preserved 
by later authors such as Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride— on Isis and 
Osiris), Diogenes of Laerte (Prosemium), and Pliny. Hence we cannot 
correctly judge how far these writers were acquainted with the religion 
of the Magi. The eighth book of the history of king Philip of Macedonia, 
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“ k 0n miraculous things, 5 ’ by Theopompos, and Hermippos’s work 6C On 
the Magi/’ were the two chief sources of information about the religion 
of the Magi, for the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is reported by Pliny (in his Hostoria Naturalis, xxx 2) that 
Hermippos had made very laborious investigations in all the Zoioastrian 
books which were said to comprise two millions of verses, and to have 
stated the content of each book separately, He, therefore, really 
seems to have had some knowledge of the sacred language and texts 
of the Magi for which reason the loss of his work is greatly to be regretted. 

Strabo, the geographer (60 B.C.), has given in the 15th book of Ms 
celebrated geography an account of the religion and customs of 
the Magi. 

Pausanias, the celebrated Greek traveller (180 A.D.), has the follow- 
ing report on the fire-worship of the Magi (V. 27, 3). “ In the temples 
of the Persians there is a room where ashes of another colour than those 
being burnt on the Altar are to be found. To this room he first repairs, 
puts dry wood upon the Altar, puts on the tiara, and then sings the 
invocation of the God, reading it from a book, in a language utterly 
unintelligible to the Greeks, The wood is to be ignited on the ashes 
without fire, and to flame up into a bright blaze.” 

Dio Chrysostoms (130 A.D.) has left to us, in his sermons, some 
remarks on the theological ideas of the Magi. 

The Historian Agathias (500 A.D.) ii — 24 also wrote about Zoroaster. 

Among later Greek writers who wrote on the primitive principles 
of Zoroastrian Theology we may mention Damascius (“ On Primitive 
Principles ” — 1 25th P. 384 Ed. Kopp), and — Theodorus of Mopsenstia. 

Among Armenian writers on Zoroastrianism may be mentioned 
(I ) Eznik and Elisaeus, who flourished in the fifth century A.D, 

Passing on to Mahomedan writers who lived after the conquest of 
Persia by the Mahomedans— 650 A.D., we get important information 
from Masudi (Arabian Historian and Traveller 950 A.D., and Shah- 
rastani, who lived at Bagdad 1153 A.D. — (“ On religious sects and 
creeds ” Kitabu-l-millai wa na’hal). 

2, Middle Ages. 

In the middle ages, people had dim and erroneous notions of Zo- 
roaster and the Avesta. Zoroaster was looked upon as a Magus, or 
‘ a magician or a master of hidden sciences. 
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Since the Renaissance, real enquiry into the subject was resumed. 
The first step was to gather together all possible information from 
Greek and Roman writers. The task was undertaken, and success- 
fully completed, by Barnabe Brisson (De regio Persarum principatu 
libri fcres. Paris 1590. The second book of this work is devoted to 
the religion and manners of the ancient Persians). 

A near approach to the original source was made by the Italian f 
English and French travellers, in Persia and India, who met the follow- 
ers of Zoroaster, studied the manners, customs and main features 
of their beliefs and made them known to Europe. Henry Lord, Man- 
delslo, Ovington, Chardin, Gabriel du Chinon and Tavernier, were 
explorers in the field of these studies during the period. 

3, Georgian Period. 

From 1700 A.D. to about 1831 (from the time of Thomas Hyde 
to that of Eugene, Burnouf ), somewhat more earnest attention was paid 
to the study of the Avesta. However, some of the students engaged 
in these studies, during this period, doubted the authenticity and 
antiquity of the Avesfca. There were two schools of opposite views 
and heated controversies ensued between the students of both the 
schools of thought. 

The first Avestan text which Europe obtained was a Ms. of the 
Yasna, 1 carried in 1633 to Canterbury by an unknown Englishman, 
who had received it from a rich Indian of the name of Namaby Moodie, 2 
Thomas Hyde (1700 A.D.),the greatest Orientalist of his time, was the 
first to make a systematic attempt to restore the history of the old 
Persian Religion by combining the accounts of the Mahomedan writers 
with the more correct and genuine accounts given by Parsi writers in 
Persian books like the Sad-Dar, etc. (Veterum Persarum et Parthorum 
et Medorum religionis historia — Oxford 1700). Eighteen years later, 
George Boucher received from the Parsis in Surat a copy of the Ven- 
didad Sadah. It was carried to England in 1723 by Richard Cobbe. 
However, as a sealed book, it remained hung, by an iron chain, to the 
wall of the Bodleian Library. A few years later, a Scotchman, named 
Eraser, made two attempts to obtain from the Parsis of Surat their 
sacred books, and some knowledge of their contents. He was able to 
procure from Surat the Yasna and the Yashts, but he failed in his 
attempts to get knowledge. 

1 Harley’s introduction to the A vesta, Prof. P. A. Wadia’s translation. 

2 HeisNanabh.fi Moiy of Surat who died in 1067, vide Parsi Prakash, 
Yob T, p. Ifr 
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version of' the A vesta, appeared, he published a German translation 
af it, and also AnquetiPs historical dissertations. Then, in a series 
of dissertations of his own, he vindicated the authority of the Zend 
Avesta (Anhang Zum Zend Avesta, 2 Vols. in 4to, 1781). 

Another staunch upholder of the Avesta was the Numismatolo- 
gist, Tychsen. In his “ Commentatio prior observationes historico 
oriticas do Zoroastre ejusque scriptis et placitis exhibens ” Goettingen, 
in the Novi Comment. Soc. Reg. 1791, he says, “There is nothing in 
it but what befits remote ages, and a man philosophising on the infancy 
of the world, . . .The antiquity of the language is established by the 
fact that it was necessary to translate a part of the Zend books into 
Pahlavi, a language which was growing obsolete, as early as the time 
of the Sassanides. Lastly, it cannot be denied that Zoroaster left 
books, which were, through centuries, the ground work of the Magic 
religion, and which were preserved by the Magi, as shown by a series 
of documents from the time of Hermippus. Therefore, I am unable 
to see why we should not trust the Magi of our days when they ascribe 
to Zoroaster those traditional books of their ancestors, in which nothing 
is found to indicate fraud or a modern hand, 9 

In 1793, Sylvestre de Sacy, published a book, in Paris, in which 
the Pahlavi inscriptions of the first Sassanides were deciphered for 
the first time and in a decisive manner. This was the first step taken 
to make the authenticity of the Avesta incontrovertible. 

About the same time. Sir William Jones, the President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which he had just founded, resumed in a discourse, 
delivered before that Society, the same question, he had solved, in such an 
off hand manner twenty years before. His views were now somewhat 
changed. A glance at the Zend glossary published fey AnquetH sug- 
gested to him the similarity between the two Aryan languages, Sans- 
krit and Zend. This was a step onwards in further researches. 

In 1798, Father Paulo de St, Barthelemy further developed 
Jones's remark in an essay on the antiquity of the Zend language, (De 
antiquitate et afSnitate linguae samscredamicae et germanicae, Rome 
1798), He showed the affinity of the Zend with the Sanskrit by a list 
of such Zend and Sanskrit words as were least likely to be borrowed , . 
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Parkis live, but a mixed language, which is as different from the- other 
dialects of India as French is from Italian % ”, This amounted, -in; fact > 
to saying that the Zend is not- derived from the Sanskrit, but both are 
derived from another and older language. 

The first twenty -five years of the nineteenth century were void 
of results, but the old and sterile discussions, as to the authenticity 
of the texts continued in England. In 1808, John Leyden regarded 
Zend as a Prakrit dialect, parallel to Pali ; Pali being identical with the 
Magadhi dialect, and Zend with the Sauraseni. In the eyes of Erskine, 
Zend was a Sanskrit dialect, imported from India, bv the founders of 
Mazdeism, but never spoken in Persia. 

In-^j^raany, Meiners had found no followers. The Theologians 
appealed to the A vesta in their polemics, and Rhode sketched the re- 
ligious history of Persia after the translations of Anquetil. 

Erskine ’s essay provoked a decisive answer from Emmanuel Rank, 
one of the most gifted minds in the new school of philology, who had 
the honour of being the precursor of. both Grimm and Ruinouf. 

The Essay published in 1831 by Peter von Bohlen on the origin 
of the Zend language threw the matter 40 years back. According to 
him, Zend is a Prakrit dialect, as it had been pronounced by Jones, 
Leyden, and Erskine. . 

At last came Burnouf. Eugene Burnouf (1825) with the aid of 
the Sanskrit translation of the Yasna, made in the XVih century by 
Nerioseng Dhaval, succeeded in tracing the general outline of the 
Zend Lexicon, and fixing its grammatical forms, and founded the only 
correct method of interpreting the A vest a. He also gave the first 
notions of the comparative mythology of the Avesta and the Veda, 
by showing the identity of the Vedic Yama with the Avesta Yima, 
and of Traitana with Thraetaona and Feridun (Commenlaiic sur ie 
Yasna). - vbyiy 

At the same time, the ancient Persian inscriptions at Pen epolis 
and Behistun were deciphered by Burnouf in Paris, by Lassen in Bonn, 
and by Sir Henry Rawlinson in Persia. Thus was revealed the exist- 
ence, at the time of the first Acluemenian kings, of a language closely 
connected with that of the Avesta, and the last doubts as to the 
authenticity of the Zend books were, at length, removed. 

While these controversies were going on in Europe, for nearly 3ou 
years, from 847 Y. Z. (1478 A.C.) to 1142 Y. Z. (1.773 A C.) the IVsLs 
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Hr ^ Vie information on questions of which they were either ignorant, 
B Vending which they had doubts. These letters or Re va yets, as 
-^/Vere called, form part of u v cry important literature. These 
are very important from several points of view. ( 1) They 
H ^P-ight on several religious questions raised by the Bands of India. 


*■§ ^<ey throw some light on the Farsi History, (3) They help us 
11 ^ /^g some dates in Farsi History. (4) They help us in tracing the 
!'J| & fk ce of some old Parsi families, and the names of the leading mt m- 
these families. The number of these letters or Re va yets is 2th 
* / lie vayets are dealt with critically by Principals. H. Hodi vala, 
j w^* 0 * “ Studies in Parsi History J! (pp. 276-349). 

Ij^otice this time, students and enquirers sailed on quieter waters, 

' come to our own times or : — 

4. Modern Period. 

tt^aniaa scholars progressed rather smoothly and harmoniously 
field of Research work. Comparative Philology, comparative 
y^logy, travels and archaeological excavations broa.de ned the mental 
of scholars, and supplied them with fresh materials, and fresh 
SSSbLts, and the religion and literature of the Zorcastiians saw more 
^ycore the light of the civilised world. 


